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PREFACE. 



I HOPE my critics will permit me to make one 
request of them, viz., that they will not this 
time say "the present book has obviously been 
suggested by ' Tom Brown's Schooldays,* and falls 
far short of its model." 

There are two reasons why they should not say 
this. In the first place, the remark is, by this time, 
somewhat of the stalest. It has been said of every 
one of my boy-stories for the last twelve or fifteen 
years, notwithstanding that the aforesaid stories 
differed very widely from one another, in the most 
essential features. The critics resemble, in this re- 
spect, poor Mr. Dick, in " David Copperfield." Ap- 
parently they can no more keep "Tom Brown's 
School-days " out of their criticisms, than he could 
keep King Charles's head out of his memorials. 

And in the second place the remark is not true. I 
had begun to write, many years before the admirable 
author of " Tom Brown " had put pen to paper — at a 
time when, I believe, he had hardly begun his career 
in life. My stories, written before the publication of 
" Tom Brown," are still in circulation ; and the reader 
may see for himself that there is no difference of 
style or sentiment between them, and such as have 
been published since the appearance of Mp. Hughes's 
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book. In common with all England, I honour and 
admire that gentleman : but, as an author, I may 
fairly say, that I owe him little or nothing. 

Further, I would point out that to object to any 
boys' story that " it does not come up to * Tom 
Brown's Schooldays * " is most unfair. The latter is 
not a work of imagination, so much as a vivid 
record of actual fact, though, doubtless, artistically 
treated. To make it possible for any writer to pro- 
duce such another book, he must have another Arnold 
and another Rugby ready to his hand, together with 
that living knowledge of both, which can only be ac- 
quired by personal experience. Supposing any one 
had taken a series of photographs of the Battle of 
Inkerman, representing . the leading occurrences of 
that heart-stirring day — would it be any just re- 
proach to an artist, that he could not produce an ideal 
battle-piece, which would equal them in interest .^ 

In saying this I do not detract in the very least 
from Mr. Hughes's merits. Deep knowledge of boy- 
nature, generous enthusiasm for all that is right and 
noble, energy and singleness of purpose, joined to 
considerable literary ability, were all necessary to 
enable him to write the book which has made his 
name famous. 

" Neque illi detrahere ausim 
HcErentem capiti, multjl cum lande, coronam." 

H. C. ADAMS, 

Dry Sandfurd, Sept.^ 1873. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THERE was a great stir one September day, 
about five-and-thirty years ago, in the streets of 
Welmouth, a fishing-town on the Southern coast, from 
which emigrant-ships often took their departure for 
New Zealand and Australia. The cause of the com- 
motion was the non-arrival of the London coach ; 
which ought to have reached Welmouth on the after- 
noon of the previous day, but had not yet made 
its appearance. At the date referred to, railways 
had just begun to connect the great towns of 
Central England, but had not approached, within 
more than a hundred miles, the parts of which we 
are writing. The delinquent coach, known by the 
high-sounding title of the "Western Hero," had, 
nevertheless, very little of the heroic connected with 
it — unless, indeed, a most lordly disdain of public 
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opinion might be so regarded. It was rarely, if ever, 
punctual to its time. No one was surprised if it 
did not turn up for an hour, or an hour and a half, 
after the time when it was reported due. Nay, even 
when its advent was delayed till the dusk of a 
summer evening began to gather, people only 
shrugged their shoulders, and went on their way 
meekly. But for the coach not to make its appear- 
ance at all — for a whole four-and-twenty hours to 
elapse without any explanation or notice — was 
altogether unprecedented, and produced sufficient 
excitement to call together a crowd of fishwives, 
boatmen, and idle boys in front of the King's Head, 
at which the coach was wont to put up. As might 
be expected, the loungers relieved the tedium of 
their watch by speculating on the probable cause of 
the detention. 

"Twasthat *ere hind wheel," said a man in the 
dress of an ostler ; who belonged, as it is proper to 
remark, to a rival inn-yard — "'twas that 'ere hind 
wheel, as I pointed out to Bill Spratt a good two 
days ago, if it warn*t three. If that's come off, while 
they was a coming down the Dargan Cliff, or there- 
abouts, the Lord have marcy on their souls, as my 
lord judge says at 'sizes. I'll wager there ain't none 
of them left alive." 

" You get out with your wheel," said the individual 
appealed to. Bill Spratt himself. "I greased the 
wheels the last time as they left the yard, and there 
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warn*t nothing the matter with them. Twas the storm 
last night, I tell you. It blew hard enough to turn 
the church-tower upside down, let alone a coach. 
Will Barrett — ^he's put up somewhere on the toother 
side of Dargan Hill for the night. I daresay the 
passengers wouldn't let him go on." 

" 'Spect Will found the ale a sight pleasanter than 
the rain," grunted an old fisherman ; " and he took 
such a lot of it to keep the cold out, that he warn*t fit 
to mount the box again, till he had had a night's 
sleep to carry it off." 

Bill Spratt, who was the fast friend of the party 
arraigned, would have replied warmly to this 
insinuation, if a shout had not been raised by a boy, 
who had taken up a post of vantage on the top of 
the sign-post, to the effect that the missing coach 
was in sight. All pressed eagerly forward as the 
crack of the whip and the sound of the horses* feet 
were heard. But immediately afterwards there came 
a cry of disappointment. The new arrival was not 
the "Western Hero," but a gentleman's carriage 
drawn by four horses ; which came bowling up the 
High Street, the post-boys cracking their whips, and 
rising in their stirrups, with all the dignity befitting 
the occasion. As they drew up at the door of the 
King's Head, a murmur of " Sir CharlQ3 Clifton and 
Mr. Knight, from Tregythnock Mines," passed through 
the crowd, and the landlord came bustling out, 
unceremoniously shouldering aside the crowd of boys 
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who were indulging their English curiosity with a 
characteristic stare. 

" Has the Kangaroo sailed ? " inquired a gentle- 
man of distinguished appearance, leaning forward, 
and speaking with some eagerness, but still retaining 
his seat 

** Kangaroo^ Sir Charles? Hasn't sailed yet. 
Sails this evening — leastways, I should say this 
afternoon — sails as soon as the letters come down 
from London, which will be in another hour at 
farthest If you are going to sail in her, or Mr. 
Knight either, it won't be safe to stay on shore much 
longer ; not more than an hour, I should say." 

" I am not going to sail in her," replied the gentle- 
man, " nor is Mr. Knight But there is a letter of 
importance, which I wish to send to Port Jackson. I 
meant to give it to the captain myself. Has he 
gone on board yet ? " 

" Captain and pilot both aboard, Sir Charles : went 
aboard two hours ago. But here's a passenger just 
going off by the boat — most respectable person — know 
him quite well. If you will trust him with the letter, 
ril engage he'll give it all safe to Captain Collier." 

"I am much obliged, landlord, but if I can't see the 
captain myself, I may just as well write by the next 
mail : and it really isn't worth while to go on board 
on purpose. Very well. Knight," he continued, 
turning to his travelling companion — "then there will 
be nothing to keep us here. We can go by the 
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'Western Hero' to Exeter, and so catch the night 
mail for the North." 

" I am afraid you can't do that, Sir Charles. The 
' Hero ' didn't come in at all last night — can't think 
why — never knew such a thing happen before. 
But she hasn't come in yet ; and, of course, can't go 
back to Exeter this afternoon " 

" How extremely careless, and tiresome ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Knight, interrupting the landlord without 
ceremony. " I wonder the people in this part of the 
world put up with it. What are we to do, Sir 
Charles ? You, I know, want particularly to get on, 
and I too have got plenty to do at home." 

"Oh, I think we can manage," said the baronet, 
good-humouredly. "We can take the carriage on with 
post-horses to Exeter. We shall get there in time 
for the Northern mail, no doubt. I suppose we 
should manage that, shouldn't we, landlord } " 

" Northern mail, Sir Charles i Certainly you 
would. Catch it if you started an hour hence, or 
two hours either — with such cattle as I could give 
you," he added, with all a landlord's pride. 

" Very well, then, let the carriage be at the door in 
an hour from this time. I'll just step down to Jacob- 
son's office, Knight. I may as well give him my 
final instructions about the demands of the men at 
Tregythnock. I shall be back again in ten minutes, 
I daresay, or a quarter of an hour at furthest. Give 
me a sandwich, landlord, and then I'll be off." 
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He alighted from his carriage, followed by Mr. Knight, 
and was on the point of leaving the inn-yard, when 
his attention was arrested by a loud shout from the 
bystanders, a second time proclaiming the advent of 
the "Western Hero," and this time correctly. 
Heavily laden, the horses reeking and bespattered 
with mud, the passengers looking grim and weary, as 
is the fashion of passengers who have been detained 
beyond their time on the road, the peccant vehicle 
rumbled up to the inn-door amid a storm of eager 
inquiries and satirical suggestions, to all of which 
Will Barrett judged it expedient to appear completely 
deaf. Released from their long confinement, the 
passengers alighted with all convenient speed ; some, 
half famished, to seek what refreshment the inn 
offered ; others to give vent to the indignation which 
had been poured forth in vain on the philosophic 
Will Barrett ; others to make inquiry as to how they 
were to proceed further on their journey. A gentle- 
man and lady stayed behind, the latter holding an 
infant, apparently not more than a few weeks old, in 
her arms. She remained seated in the coach while 
her companion put some questions to the ostler. 
Presently he returned to the coach-door. 

" It is not so bad as we had feared, Emmie," he 
said ; " the Kangaroo is not gone. The ostler 
has just pointed her out to me in the harbour. But 
she is getting ready to sail, and nearly all the pas- 
sengers have gone on board. They say she is safe to 
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weigh anchor at four o'clock^ and it is now past 
three." 

** Four o'clock I That gives us only an hour on 
shore," returned the lady. " Have you made 
inquiries about the church and the vicar." 

" Yes," was the reply ; " at least I have sent Wilkins 
to do so, and he will be back in a minute, I expect. 
Yes, here he comes. Well, Wilkins, have you found 
out what we want to know i " 

" Yes, Mr. Percy. The parish church is more than 
a mile off, and the vicarage is half a mile on the 
other side of it. They say at the shop, too, that they 
don't think the Vicar is at home. He wasn't yester- 
day, at all events." 

" I half feared as much," said the gentleman ad- 
dressed as Mr. Percy. " I am very sorry on my 
own account, and still more on yours, my dear, but 
I am afraid the child cannot be baptised before we 
sail." 

" Oh, don't say so," exclaimed the lady. " I really 
could not bear to go on board before it has been done. 
Just think how many weeks we shall be at sea, and 
who knows what may happen ! Oh, Percy ; you 
promised me this ; you did indeed." 

" It is a great pity, no doubt," said her husband. 
" I suppose we are both to blame. But I really 
hardly know how it could have been helped. You 
know what delayed it at first. We could not possibly 
help that. Then Dr. Milner was away, and twice 
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put off his return just at the last moment Then, 
again, there was that vexatious delay yesterday. We 
had made our arrangements to reach Welmouth 
yesterday afternoon, which would have allowed us 
ample time. Who could reckon on a storm coming 
on, which rendered the roads impassable until the 
morning } I really think it would be foolish of us 
to blame ourselves about what it is, at all events, 
impossible to help now. If we attempt to take the 
child up to the vicar's house, it would be a great 
chance if we found him. But we should be almost 
certain to lose our passage, and forfeit our fares into 
the bargain. You know that we could not a£(prd 
either." 

She made no answer, but the expression of her 
face grew sadder, and her eyes filled with tears. 

"I wish you would take a more cheerful view 
of this," continued her husband. Very likely 
there will be a clergyman on board the Kan- 
garoo : nothing is more common in these days than 

to find one among the passengers in emigrant- 
ships." 

"Yes, of course, there is the chance of that," 
answered the lady. " But then it is only a chance, 
and we ought not to run any hazard about such a 
matter as this. Let us try what we can do, at all 
events, before we give this up. There may be some 
clergyman living close at hand, for anything we know 
— one of the vicar's curates, perhaps, or a school- 
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master in orders, or a gentleman who takes pupils, 
or somebody of that kind. Any one of these, I am 
certain, would do it at once ; and we have still time 
for that." 

" I did not think of that, to be sure," said Mr. 
Percy. " I will make inquiries at once. May I ask,' 
he continued, lifting his hat and addressing the 
nearest bystander — a gentleman dressed in blacki 
who was standing under the archway, carelessly 
contemplating the scene — " can you tell me of any 
clergyman who is to be found near at hand ? " 

The gentleman started, and looked somewhat 
surprised. " I am myself a clergyman," he said, 
" though not a resident in this town." 

" Are you really } " exclaimed the young mother, 
pressing eagerly forward as she heard the answer. 
" Oh, I am so thankful ! You can be of the greatest 
service to us, sir. My little boy here has never been 
christened. The baptism has been delayed by all 
kinds of unforeseen chances. We meant to have got 
here last night on purpose ; but there was an acci- 
dent, and we have only just arrived. There isn't 
time to take him to the clergyman of the parish here. 
You will do it for us, will you not ? " 

Mr. Knight was not a pleasant-tempered man. He 
was also a great stickler for the rights and privileges 
of his order. " It would be altogether irregular," he 
answered, somewhat austerely. " I should not allow 
another clergyman to do it, if this were my parish : 
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and therefore I ought not to do it either. Is the 
child's life in any danger ? " 

" A baby's life is always more or less in danger," 
pleaded the lady. " We may be at sea for three or 
four months, and there are the dangers of a long 
voyage as well. During all that time I should never 
be free from anxiety for one hour. If you refuse, I 
would really rather forfeit the passage-money, than go 
on board with baby unbaptised. But I do hope you 
will consent. I am sure there is no one who could 
think of blaming you under such circumstances." 

" No, I am sure there isn't," exclaimed Sir 
Charles Clifton, who, having finished his luncheon, 
was just leaving the house on the way to his agent's 
office. " Come, Knight, I'll be answerable for it, that 
neither Bishop, Priest, nor Deacon will bring you 
into court for complying with this lady's request, even 
if it be not quite en r^gle. Why, the little fellow 
is just about the age of my Charlie, I should think. 
It would be very hard if he were to be left in Pagan- 
ism all those months, just because that unlucky coach 
happened to be late." 

"Well, perhaps so," said Mr. Knight, relaxing. 
Sir Charles Clifton was his great friend and patron, 
and no one's opinion weighed so strongly with him. 
Moreover even he could not help being touched by 
the simple earnestness of the fair pleader. " Perhaps 
there would be no great harm, and if any fuss is made 
I must take it on myself. But if it is to be done, 
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not a moment must be lost. I will go and speak to 
Bates, the landlord, and ask him to let us have the 
use of a private sitting-room. You had better come 
up there. Sir Charles, as soon as you return from 
Jacobson*s." 

The necessary preparations were hastily made, 
and in a few minutes the little party was assembled 
round a table in the room engaged by Mr. Knight. 

" What name do you mean to give the child ? '* 
inquired the clergyman, when the preliminary pray- 
ers were over. 

" We wish to have him called Francis," said the 
lady, glancing at her husband as she spoke. " That 
is what we settled, is it not, Percy ? " 

" Yes, if you wish it I have no desire to perpetu- 
ate the other name. Yes, let it be FrancisJ' 

" Give me the child, then," said the clergyman. 

The lady stepped forward to comply ; but at the 
same moment the baby started, almost springing out 
of her arms, and screaming violently. 

" Oh, it is the brooch," she exclaimed. " I forgot 
that I had it on. Just look how it has torn the poor 
little fellow's shoulder." She took off the ornament 
and laid it on the table. She then wiped the 
blood away from the scratch, and tied a hand- 
kerchief round it. In a few minutes the child's cries 
were quieted, and Mr. Knight proceeded with the 
ceremony, which was soon over. He then took 
out his pocket-book and pencil, and was begin- 
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fling to draw out a copy of the certificate to be sent 
to the Vicar of Welmouth, when the door was hastily 
thrown open, and Sir Charles Clifton entered, 

" Pray excuse me for interrupting you," he said, 
" but I am afraid you will be too late. The letters 
arrived a quarter of an hour ago, and are now on 
their way to the pier. I met the officer in charge of 
them as I left Jacobson's house, and stopped him 
for a moment. He says the captain means to weigh 
anchor the moment the mails are on board. He 
thinks bad weather may come on, and is anxious to 
get clear of the shore without losing an unnecessary 
moment" 

" Did you meet him on his way?" exclaimed the 
husband. " We must hurry down and engage a boat 
instantly." 

" No, you need not do that," said the baronet : " the 
mate, with whom I have some slight acquaintance, 
promised that he would wait a minute or two before 
putting off. But you must not lose a single minute." 

" We are coming," exclaimed the lady, hurriedly 
catching up her cloak. " I have no wish to delay a 
moment now. A thousand thanks," she continued, 
turning round to address Mr. Knight, as she was 
leaving the room. " I am sure you would not regret 
what you have done, if you knew from what a load 
of anxiety you have relieved me." 

" Stop, stop," exclaimed Sir Charles, as the travel- 
lers began descendimsc the stairs. " There will be no 
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chance of your being in time if you attempt to walk 
down to the beach. You must get into my carriage. 
It had fortunately been brought round just as I 
reached the inn-door. Your servant is already on 
the box. I will tell the boys to ride as fast as they 
can. Let me hand you in," he continued, addressing 
the lady, whose appearance had evidently greatly in- 
terested him. 

It was no time for ceremony. With a few words of 
thanks, they accepted Sir Charles's offer ; and the 
carriage was soon rolling down the High Street as fast 
as the horses could draw it. Mr. Knight stepped to 
the window to watch their departure. " I wonder 
who they can be," he muttered to himself. " They are 
clearly persons of good birth and position, well dressed 
and well mannered. The servant looked respectable 
too. Percy, that was the name, and there is no better 
name that I know of. Younger son of a good family, 
I suppose, going out to the colonies. Ha, they will 
be in time, though only just in time," he continued. 
" The carriage has reached the pier, and the boat 
is waiting for them. A prosperous voyage to them ; 
though it does not promise to begin very prosperously. 
The wind we had last night seems to be getting up 
stronger than before, and the sky out there does not 
look encouraging." 

He continued to watch the boat as it was rowed 
across the harbour, and the passengers were received 
up the ship's side. Almost imp^diately afterwards. 
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the boat was cast loose, the great sails were expanded 
to the wind, and the Kangaroo glided out of the har- 
bour. He followed her with his eyes until she had 
passed the lighthouse at the end of the pier, and then 
returned to the table. 

" I suppose I had better draw up the certificate at 
once," he thought, " and post it to the Vicar of Wel- 
mouth before leaving. Stay, what is this } " he 
exclaimed a moment afterwards, as he took up the 
blotting-book. " Why, I declare the lady has left her 
brooch behind her. A costly article too," he pursued, 
as he took it up and examined it, " and one which 
I daresay she values highly. I wonder whether it 
would be possible to send it after them !" 

He was upon the point of ringing the bell, when 
Sir Charles Clifton again entered. " Oh, here you 
are, Clifton. Just look at this. The lady who has 
gone on board the Kangaroo has left her brooch 
behind her. I know it is hers. I saw her take it off 
just before the child was baptised. No doubt, in the 
hurry of their departure, she forgot it." 

" She did not mean to leave it as a christening fee, 
I suppose ? " inquired the baronet, with a smile. 

" No," said Mr. Knight, rather shortly. " I should 
not have taken a fee ; and in any case this would be 
a strange sort of fee to offer." 

Sir Charles took up the ornament, and examined 
it. It was, as Mr. Knight had said, a costly article. 
Outside, a bunch of forget-me-nots formed of tur- 
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quoises, and fastened by a knot of diamonds, was set 
on a ground of dead gold. Inside was a gentleman's 
portrait, with the two initials F. P. and E. M. in- 
scribed under it 

" Ha, that is the portrait of the gentleman whom I 
have just seen on board, and a very good likeness too." 

" Yes, and F. P. are no doubt his initials — Francis 
Percy. I heard the servant address him as Mr. Percy, 
and Francis was the name he gave the child." 

"And E. M. are her initials, I conclude," said the 
other. 

"No doubt," said Mr. Knight. *' I think I heard 
him call her Emmie. No doubt too this is a highly 
treasured souvenir, and it is a pity they should lose 
it. Could it not be sent after them "i " 

" Of course it could," said Sir Charles. " It might 
be forwarded to the office of the ship at Port Jack- 
son, and if sent by a first-class steamer would pro- 
bably arrive there before the Kangaroo herself. 
But then, you ought to be quite sure of the name and 
address. Indeed, in any case there would be a con- 
siderable chance of its falling into the hands of per- 
sons to whom it does not belong. It would be safer 
to write first, and inquire if they have lost anything, 
and if so, desire them to send a description of the 
missing article." 

" And address my letter, I suppose, as you sug- 
gested just now, Francis Percy, Esq., Office of the 
Kangaroo^ Port Jackson." 
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" I suppose SO," said Sir Charles, carelessly. " But, 
Knight, you can have no difficulty, surely, after all, 
about this gentleman's name. You must have it in 
the baptismal dertificate." 

" The baptismal certificate ! " repeated the clergy- 
man. " I had forgotten that. They hurried out of 
the room just as I was going to take the names down. 
I see I haven't entered anything at all in my note 
book." 

" Then, of course, you can't draw up the certificate," 
observed his friend. "But, after all, what does it 
signify ? The minds of the parents have been re- 
lieved, and that is the great thing. If they want a 
certificate, I suppose they will apply to you for it." 

" I don't see how they could do that," said Mr. 
Knight. " I suppose they know no more about me, 
than I do about them. But it is their fault, and will 
be their loss, I suppose. Anyhow, I see no good in 
troubling myself about what cannot be helped." 

" Nor do I," assented Sir Charles. " Well, now, I 
conclude, there is nothing more to detain us in Wel- 
mouth. You have settled your mining business at 
Penruddock to your satisfaction, have you not } " 

" I have settled it, but I cannot say to my satis- 
faction," returned Mr. Knight. " But you know that 
I do not agree with you and Mr. Penrose on that sub- 
ject. Time will show which is right. At present 
that remains to be seen." 

" Well, I wish you as good luck as I have had with 
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Tregythnock/' said the baronet, "and I daresay it 
will turn out right after all. Mr. Jacobson thinks 
there will be no need, so far as he can see, for you 
to come to Welmouth again." 

" I am heartily glad to hear it," said Mr. Knight, 
sourly. " I never saw a place that pleased me 
less than Welmauth. Except from Mr. Jacobson 
himself, I have met with nothing but blunders 
and incivility. Some inquiries had to be made 
about the mines, and about the property also, of the 
magistrates* clerk, and of the police. And I don't 
know which was the more disagreeable of the two. 
Let us go down to the carriage at once, and bid good- 
bye to the town as soon as possible ! " 




CHAPTER II. 

" T T OW slow these men go ! " exclaimed Mr. 

-^ A Knight, laying down the pamphlet which he 
had been studying. ** It must be an hour and more 
since we left Welmouth. Yes, an hour and a half, I 
declare," he continued, after consulting his watch, 
" and we have only just passed the eighth milestone ! 
Unless they mend their pace considerably, we shall 
not reach Exeter in time, after all.*' 

" I am afraid they are not likely to go any faster 
for the next hour, at all events," returned his fellow^ 
traveller. " I know this road of old. As far as Pen- 
gern it is one continued rise. When the wind comes 
sweeping down the gullies from the hills, it is a hard 
matter for horses to force their way against it." 

" Wind } " said Mr. Knight. " There doesn't seem 
to be any wind. It was blowing rather fresh when 
we left Welmouth ; but it has, to all appearance, 
entirely lulled now." 

" It has sunk during the last half hour," said Sir 
Charles. " Before that there was rather a high wind. 
But I have some knowledge of the sea ; and to my 
mind, this sudden lull is worse than any gale. I am 
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afraid we are going to have a wild night of it. A bad 
beginning of the voyage for that poor hidy and her 
baby ! I fear I did them but a doubtful service in 
helping them to save their passage. By the way, 
Knight, do you mean to write to Port Jackson, and 
take the chance of your address being the right 
one } " 

" Well, yes, I suppose so," was the answer, " I 
haven't quite made up my mind about it. Why do 
you ask } " 

"Because, on consideration, I think it would be 
better if you let me write. I have been for some time 
past in correspondence with Mr. Blagrove, of Sydney 
— about my brother, you know." 

"Your brother! your brother Archibald, do you 
mean ? " asked his companion, in some surprise. " I 
was not aware that you knew what had become of 
him." 

" Yes, we ascertained, some considerable time ago, 
that he had been in Australia ; and afterwards a 
man certified to Blagrove that he had died some- 
where in Mexico. Of course, the truth of the man's 
story had to be inquired into, and several letters 
have passed on the subject." 

" And you are satisfied now of the accuracy of the 
report, I suppose } " said Mr. Knight. 

" Yes. There appears to be no reason to doubt 
that it is, in the main, true ; but some particulars 
have still to be ascertained. Mr. Blagrove will be 
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obliged to visit Port Jackson for this purpose ; and 
while there, will have an opportunity of making in- 
quiries about these Percys. Poor thing," continued 
the good-natured ' man ; " I shall not forget her 
pleading look for many a day. It was one of the 
sweetest faces I ever saw. I hope she may get her 
brooch again." 

" Perhaps she may get it back again sooner than 
you expect," suggested his companion. " If the cap- 
tain of the Kangaroo is wise, he will have put back 
into Welmouth Harbour before this." 

" I expect he will have got too far out to sea for 
that," said Sir Charles. 

"He may have done so, of course," said Mr. 
Knight ; " but that sea and sky ought to be sufficient 
warning. Even a landsman, like myself, can read 
their meaning. Just look at them, Clifton." 

The baronet let down the window and looked out. 
The road had hitherto run almost parallel with the 
coast, so that the sea, notwithstanding the gathering 
dusk, might be discerned with tolerable clearness. 
Its surface seemed perfectly level, but covered with 
masses of foam, presenting the appearance of a boil- 
ing cauldron. In the west, heavy masses of black 
cloud were streaked with lines of red ; the latter fast 
fading to the dull colour of the background, as the 
sunlight died away. Through the heavy silence 
which seemed to brood over sea and sky, the shrill 
screams of the distant sea-gulls might be distinctly 
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heard, as they flew wildly hither and thither over the 
darkening waste of waters. 

The night seemed to deepen with ominous 
rapidity, as they surveyed the scene. Presently a black 
fog came rolling over the water, totally obscuring the 
prospect. Low moanings were heard, which swelled 
in a few minutes to a deafening roar, and then the 
storm burst upon them in all its fury. 

"There is the first flash," exclaimed Sir Charles, 
as the lightning shot forth, followed by a long roll 
of distant thunder. " It is coming up this way. I 
expect in a few minutes we shall have it hard and 
sharp ! " 

The prediction was speedily fulfilled. The storm- 
clouds, now covering the whole face of the heavens, 
began to send forth, almost without intermission, vivid 
flashes, which seemed to traverse the whole horizon, 
the thunder growing louder at each successive peal. 
Then suddenly the angry masses burst open, and a 
deluge of rain was poured upon the earth, which the 
furious blast drove full in the faces of the travellers. 
The horses reared and plunged, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the riders, who were them- 
selves drenched to the skin, could force them to 
proceed. They toiled on, however, for a quarter of an 
hour longer, fighting every inch of the way as they 
advanced. At length they came to a dead stop ; and 
one of the boys, alighting, approached the window. 

*• Beg pardon, sir," he said, " but it ain*t possible to 
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go on. We've been sheltered by high banks on either 
side for the last mile, or I 'spect the carriage would 
have been turned right over long before this. But 
we are coming into the open now ; and a mile further 
the road begins to run up the side of Dargan Cliff. 
It would be downright madness for us to venture 
there in a wind like this." 

" All right," said Sir Charles ; " I know the place, 
and have no fancy to run the risk. But what are 
we to do } Do you mean that we should return to 
the inn, where we changed horses a mile or two 
back } " 

" That wouldn't do much better," was the reply. 
'* There's a bit of high ground between this and the 
inn — I saw you looking out of the window as we 
passed it, just before the storm began — where there's 
no shelter of any sort against the wind from the sea. 
I reckon it would blow us over as flat as a pancake, if 
we tried to cross it." 

" But what are we to do, then } " broke in Mr. 
Knight, querulously. " I suppose you don't mean 
that we are to pass the ilight out in the road here } " 

" No, sir ; and I judge that would be a good deal 
worse for us than you. But just about twenty or 
thirty yards on we shall come to a narrow lane, 
leading down to the village of Ulcombe ; and near the 
end of it there stands a little ale-house, close upon the 
sea-shore. The road runs all the way through a deepish 
cutting, which will shelter us from the wind and rain. 
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We can put up at the inn till the storm is over. It 
is too heavy to last very long. I daresay we might 
go on in an hour or two." 

"Thank you, my good friend," said Sir Charles 
Clifton ; " but if I find myself safe under a roof again, 
I shall be in no great hurry to leave it to-night. The 
more so, as catching the mail is now out of the 
question. What is the name of the public-house you 
speak of.?" 

"The 'Sailors* Hope,* sir. It*s quite a small 
place. The fishermen and sailors in Ulcombe, and 
the coast-guard men about here, mostly go there. 
There's a snug parlour enough ; and I daresay they 
could make up a couple of clean beds, if you and 
the other gentleman would like to sleep there." 

"Very well. We can't do better, I think. Get on 
your horse again, and make the best of your way. 
It seems to be coming on sharper and heavier every 
moment ! " 

The postboy readily obeyed. In a few minutes 
the carriage was struggling down a narrow, sandy 
lane, into which the wheels sank almost up to the 
axles. But the trees, which grew on either side, 
forming an arch overhead, so far sheltered them, as 
the postboy had promised, that they were enabled to 
progress without interruption, until the door of the 
Sailors' Hope was reached. Here the horses were 
consigned to some out-houses, which occasionally did 
duty for stables ; while their riders sat down before 
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the tap-room fire, to compensate themselves, as far as 
was possible, by copious draughts of warm ale for 
their recent sufferings. The host and his helpmate 
bustled about ; a fire was lighted in the parlour, 
whither the gentlemen repaired ; and, with some little 
trouble, two decent bed-rooms were made ready for 
their use. 

They retired early to bed ; Mr. Knight almost 
immediately; but he found it impossible to rest. 
The strife of the elements outside was now terrific, 
the storm having reached its height. The flashes of 
lightning, which continued to break forth incessantly, 
revealed the white crests of the breakers, dashing 
with such violence on the rocks, with which the coast 
was lined, as almost to drown the crash of the thun- 
der-claps overhead. The blasts of wind, as they 
rushed up the narrow ravine in which the house 
stood, shook it, sheltered as it was, to its foundation ; 
and more than once alarmed him for its safety. To 
his excited fancy, as he lay tossing on his pillow, 
unable to sleep, the shrieks sounded like those of 
drowning seamen ; and ever and anon he could dis- 
tinguish, far out to sea, flashes of light, which did not 
seem to proceed from the clouds, but from some ship 
in deadly danger. At length, worn out with anxiety 
and fatigue, he sank into a heavy sleep, which was 
only dispelled by the beams of the rising sun, as it 
poured through the chamber window. 

He rose at once, and dressed as quickly as he 
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could. The scene now disclosed to his eyes, pre- 
sented a strange contrast to the troubled visions of 
the past night. The wind had completely lulled ; 
and though the bosom of the sea was still troubled, 
the billows only broke with a gentle murmur on the 
beach ; in sport rather than in anger. The sea-birds, 
whose discordant screams had added so largely to 
the terrors of the recent hurricane, now skimmed 
lightly over the waves, or soared upwards to their 
nests in the crevices of the rocks. The sides of the 
ravine were dotted with fishermen's cottages, above 
which a picturesque little village church, with grey 
tower and gables, stood out in the fresh morning 
sunshine, which as yet had not penetrated to the 
lower part of the valley. It was a scene of simple 
and quiet beauty. Mr. Knight, as he looked round 
him, was half inclined to believe that the occurrences 
of the past night were the creation of his own dis- 
tempered fancy. 

He descended the staircase, and a few steps brought 
him down to the shingly beach. None of the villagers 
appeared as yet to be stirring ; but at a short dis- 
tance he perceived Sir Charles Clifton, making his 
way towards him. The latter had sallied forth half 
an hour before, as anxious as his friend to ascertain 
whether any grave disaster had occurred during the 
commotion of the previous night. 

'' But I cannot find anyone to give me information 
on the subject," he observed, w^en they had joined 
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company. "Neither in the village, nor along the 
beach for a mile at least, have I been able to find a 
single person. But we had better now try the other 
way." 

They walked on in the direction pointed out, and 
presently perceived on the top of a shelf of rock, the 
figure of an old coast-guard man, with his back 
turned towards them, engaged in a careful scrutiny of 
the horizon, which he swept repeatedly with his tele- 
scope. The man started as they came up, and looked 
with some surprise at their dress and demeanour. 

" Anj^hing in sight ? " asked Sir Charles. 

'' Nothing living, Fm afraid, sir," returned the man. 
" There's plenty about as it grieves a man's heart to 
see — spars, and casks, and bodies too ; but there's 
small hope that there's life left in any of 'em." 

" There has been a wreck, then," exclaimed Mr. 
Knight. 

"Aye, sir, and a terrible one too. A fine ship, 
eight hundred tons, I should judge, at the least, went 
to pieces on that rock yonder, this morning. * The 
Dane's Rock,' they call it. There ought to be a 
light there, and I hope they will put one now. 
This is the third ship I've known to strike upon it ; 
though none of the others went to tooth-picks, as this 
one did." 

" When did it happen } " asked the clergyman. 

" Between two and three this morning," said the 
coast-guard man. "Leastways, that must have been 
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near about the time ; but it was so pitch dark, that 
no one could be certain as to the moment. Just 
about the time it happened, you couldn't have seen 
your hand, if you'd held it up before your face. If it 
hadn't been for the flash of her guns, and the flaring 
of the lightning now and then, we shouldn't have 
known there was a ship there at all." 

" Did you answer her signals } " asked Mr. Knight. 

"We hadn't any means of doing so, except by 
making up a fire to show where the land was. That 
we did, and stinted neither for wood nor tar. But 
we couldn't tell her where the Dane's Rock lay, you 
see : and I doubt, after all, whether it would have 
been of much use, if we had." 

" Why so } " inquired Sir Charles. 

"Because I expect she drifted upon it, and those 
on board had lost all management of her. I judge 
she had been driven back by the gale, before she had 
got very far from port, and a sea struck her, and 
carried away her rudder. Then she threw out her 
anchors to save herself from going ashore ; and these 
did save her, as long as they held. She lay for a 
long time near about the same place : as the. guns, 
which she fired from time to time, showed us. But 
by-and-by they parted : perhaps the strain upon 
them was more than they could bear, perhaps the 
edges of the rocks wore them away. Anyhow, she 
broke away and was swept by the tide, which was 
running like a mill-race, right on the rock. The 
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shock must have shattered her timbers like glass. 
We caught sight of her, for a moment or two after 
she struck, and could see that she was fast breaking 
up. When the morning appeared, there wasn't a 
splinter of her to -be seen ! " 

" Do you know what her name was } " said Mr. 
Knight. 

" Not for certain," replied the old man. '* One of 
our boats this morning picked up some boards with 
the letter K painted on them. That don't tell much. 
There's a many ships whose name begins with K." 

The two friends exchanged a signiificant look. 

" However," continued the old sailor, "if you are 
curious about her, you'll learn all there is to know, by 
going on to the cove yonder, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond the headland. That's the place where 
the tide carries in anything from the Dane's Rock ; 
and I don't doubt by this time they'll have learned 
everything." 

He pointed as he spoke to a rocky promontory, a 
mile or so distant, which intercepted the view of the 
coast in that direction. At the distance of perhaps 
another mile beyond it, the end of a second cape 
might be seen, crowned with a line of white cottages 
and a flagstaff, indicating the vicinity of a coast- 
guard station. 

Taking leave of the old man, the two friends 
resumed their walk along the shore, and presently 
reached the point of rock to which they had been 
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directed. They had no sooner passed it than they 
became aware of the reason why they had encountered 
none of the villagers that morning. About half a 
mile beyond the headland, at the part of the shore 
which formed the centre of Ulcombe Bay, a crowd of 
fishermen and women were assembled. The whole 
shore round them was strewn with the melancholy 
relics of the recent disaster. Barrels, chests, spars, 
light articles of all kinds, were strewn on the beach, 
or tossing about on the troubled waters, which boiled 
among the rocks. There were not a few who 
looked longingly on the rich plunder scattered round 
them ; but the vigilance of the coast-guard men, who 
had arrived an hour or two before, under the command 
of their lieutenant, prevented them from appropriating 
any part of it to their use. They had been obliged 
to be contented with the reward he promised for their 
services, and were now busily employed in carrying 
out his orders. Some were rolling together casks 
and bales, and whatever seemed of value, in readiness 
to be conveyed to Welmouth in boats : to others was 
assigned the more melancholy office of conveying on 
stretchers to the station, the bodies which the tide 
was continually throwing up. Few of these com- 
paratively wore sailors' dresses : a fact which seemed 
to confirm the notion, that the unfortunate vessel had 
carried a large number of passengers, and was, in all 
likelihood, an emigrant ship. 

As the two strangers came up, they met a group of 
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women, who were carrying the body of a child, 
apparently about two years old, which had just been 
washed up. It was to all appearance dead ; but there 
seemed a slight chance of restoring it, and they were 
carrying it to the nearest house to make the trial. 
The gentlemen stopped for a moment to look com- 
passionately at the little white figure, which lay like 
a marble image in the arms of the woman who was 
carrying it. But their attention was almost imme- 
diately attracted by a loud cry from the shore. The 
coast-guard men had just succeeded in dragging to 
land a spar with some white object attached to it, 
which had been beating about in the water beyond 
the reefs. It was the corpse of a woman, not more 
than twenty years old ; whose features, white as 
marble, with long black hair streaming over them, 
were strikingly lovely, even in death. Her large 
hazel eyes, which were wide open, were still fixed on 
some object, clasped close to her bosom, round which 
the folds of a thick shawl were wrapped. The 
materials of her dress, the rings on her fingers, and 
the jewelled watch, hanging by a gold chain round 
her neck, showed that she belonged to the upper 
ranks of society ; which her rare loveliness and grace 
had well fitted her to adorn. , 

The crowd gave way as they noticed the approach 
of Sir Charles Clifton and his companion ; and the^ 
two friends uttered a simultaneous cry, as they 
caught sight of the body. 
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"This is what I have been fearing all along/ 
exclaimed Mr. Knight. " It is the poor lady, whose 
baby I christened yesterday. Do not you recognize 
her?" 

" Yes, I am afraid there is no doubt about it," said 
Sir Charles, bending over the body ; " and little less 
doubt that life is extinct. Still, we may at least try 
what we can do for her. Look here, my lads, this 
poor lady may have life still left in her. Lift her 
gently and lay her on those sloping boards, with a 
roll of sailcloth under her head. Two of you chafe 
her hands and two her feet. I will try if I cannot 
make the lungs play again." 

The orders were readily obeyed, but no sooner 
were the hands unclasped, than it was discovered 
that the bundle she had been holding to her bosoni 
contained an infant only a few weeks old. She must 
have contrived by some means to keep it above water ; 
for though the infant's limbs were chill and benumbed, 
an experienced eye could perceive that the circulation 
had not wholly ceased. Some of the bystanders 
took it into their charge ; and one of them, a young 
mother, whose baby had been left at home, held it to 
her bosom, folding her cloak closely round it. The 
vital warmth thus infused soon produced its effect. 
The infant stirred in her arms, drew its breath with a 
painful effort, and presently uttered a low wail. 
Delighted with this success, the woman proposed to 
convey it to her cottage, and place it in the cot, by 
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the side of her own little one. The suggestion was 
approved by Sir Charles and Mr. Knight, who pro- 
mised to follow her to her home, as soon as the issue 
of the attempt to reanimate the mother had been 
clearly seen. 

In about half an hour they joined her, but with the 
mournful tidings of the failure of their efforts, which 
they had been compelled to abandon as hopeless. 
They now inquired after the infant. 

" The first that we brought up was quite dead," 
was the answer ; " but the other is all right. It has 
eaten a hearty meal, and is now gone to sleep." 

" That is well," said Sir Charles. " I suppose there 
IS no doubt — is there, Knight — that this poor drowned 
lady and her boy are the same that we saw in the inn 
at Welmouth yesterday } We have been taking it for 
granted, and they are very like, no doubt. But if we 
are to put advertisements into the papers addressed 
to the relatives, we ought to be quite certain; or 
some distressing mistake may be made." 

" One can never be sure as to personal identity 
under such circumstances," responded Mr. Knight. 
" I am convinced in my own mind that they are the 
same ; but I would not undertake to swear to it 
Stay though," he added, " let me again look at the 
child." 

He stepped up to the crib, and drew aside the 
coverlet. " Yes," he said, " there can be no doubt on 
the subject. Here is the deep scratch, which the 
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lady's brooch made on the baby's shoulder. That is • 
decisive." 

"And you heard the father addressed as 'Mr. 
Percy ', and the mother as ' Emily ' } " 

"As * Emmie ', not ' Emily '. That may be an 
abbreviation of Emma, or Emmeline, or possibly 
some other name." 

"Of course; but that is enough to identify her to 
her friends. I will draw up an advertisement at once 
for the local papers. But one of us ought, I sijppose, 
to stay- here for a few days, in event of anyone 
applying for information. I do not know how it is, 
but I should not like to trust this matter merely to 
officials." 

" Nor I, I am sure," said Mr. Knight. " Defend 
me from having anything to do with the officials at 
Welmouth!" 

" Very well," said Sir Charles. " Then will you 
remain behind ? I would stay myself, but you know 
how anxious I am to reach home in the present state 
of Helen's health. I will gladly pay all expenses, 
and take care that your duty is provided for on 
Sunday. Bowles or Chamberlain, I have no doubt, 
will serve your Church. I will also call on Mrs. 
Knight as soon as I get home, and- remove any 
anxiety she may have respecting your delay." 

A hard and sinister smile gathered on Mr. Knight's 
lips, as he heard the last sentence of his friend's 
speech. He suppressed it, however, before it was 

D 
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perceived. "You need not trouble yourself to do 
that, Clifton," he said. I will write home myself, and 
give all necessary explanations. I have no objection 
to remain as you suggest ; and I hardly anticipate 
much difficulty in discovering the child's relations, 
even if the father should have been drowned — as we 
may hope will prove not to have been the case. 
But, Clifton, there is another thing. About this poor 
lady's body — you would not wish her, I suppose, to be 
buried at the expense of the parish. But if her 
relations should not speedily be found " 

"No, no, of course not," broke in Sir Charles, 
compassionately. "That is not to be thought of. 
Let her be buried here. Knight. We passed a pretty 
little picturesque churchyard, as we came out from 
the village, a nice quiet spot. That is just the place 
where I should wish anyone I liked to be buried. Let 
everything be done decently — in a manner befitting 
her position, you understand. And order a simple 
stone to be put over her. Her relations will repay 
me, if we can find them ; and if not, I sha'n't grudge 
the cost. Poor thing ! I can't forget that last wistful 
look of hers, when she took leave of me. I think 
she must have had some presentiment of what was 
coming. You will look to this yourself, will you, 
Knight ? " 

" Yes," said the clergyman, more graciously than 
usual. " If you do not grudge the money, I can 
hardly grudge the time and trouble. But, of course, 
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we cannot put any name on the stone, unless we 
have clear proof that we know the right one." 

" I suppose not," said the baronet. " Then, now I 
shall be off in the coach, which will pass this place 
in an hour or so. You had better return in the car- 
riage to Welmouth. The post-boys are wanting to 
be off, and were asking me about it, just now. The 
child, I suppose, must for the present remain here. 
You will take care of all that } " 

The clergyman assented. He shook hands with 
his friend, and they parted. 




CHAPTER III. 

ABOUT a fortnight after the occurrences related 
in the last chapter, a lady was sitting in a large 
and comfortable room, whose wide bay-windows com- 
manded a view of wood and meadow land, bounded 
at a short distance by the sea-coast. Handsomely 
as the room was furnished, it contained no object so 
attractive as the lady herself. She was in the very 
prime of her beauty, apparently not much more than 
twenty. Her long hair, of the darkest shade of brown, 
was gathered in rich braids on her delicate cheeks ; 
and her deep hazel eyes lit up features as perfect in 
their symmetry, as the chisel of the Greek sculptor 
ever shaped in stone. But the bright eyes were now 
dim with tears, and the graceful figure, bending over 
a packet of old letters, which she had evidently been 
perusing, seemed to express a hopelessness rare at 
her time of life. 

She had been greatly distressed by a visitor — a 
clergyman from a distant county, who had that 
morning called to request an interview. The servant 
had informed him that her master was from home, 
but his reply assured her that it was Mrs. Knight 
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whom he desired to see. The lady glanced at the 
card. The name, the " Rev. A. Blount," was un- 
known to her. Not so, however, apparently the 
address " Corsley Parsonage." She grew pale as 
ashes, as she read ; and it was only by a determined 
effort, that she commanded her voice sufficiently to 
desire that he might be shown up. A long interview 
followed. When at length Mr. Blount rose to take 
his leave, her quivering lips and cheeks stained with 
tears showed how deeply it had affected her. 

" And he has left England already, Mr. Blount ? 
I understood you to say that." 

"He told me his intention was to sail early this 
month. I do not doubt that he did so. There was 
nothing to detain him." 

" Ah, no ! You do not know by what ship, or from 
what port he intended to sail 1 " 

" Not the least. He left Corsley almost imme- 
diately after my interview with him, and I have never 
heard of him since. The Vicar's absence detained, 
me at Corsley, or I should have paid my visit three 
weeks ago." 

Mrs. Knight shook hands warmly with him, and 
they parted. She waited until the noise of the street- 
door was heard, as it closed behind him ; and then 
going to a large cabinet which stood in one corner 
of the room, took from a secret drawer a packet of 
letters, already creased and discoloured from frequent 
handling, and stained in many places with tears. 
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"Poor Frank I" she said, half aloud; "I did 
him cruel wrong to doubt him. The fault was mine 
then, after all, — if it can be called a fault, to have 
been deceived by treachery so base and so cunning ! 
But it is enough. There is now a double reason 
why we should forget each other. I will do so, so 
far as it lies in my power, from this day forward ! 
And my husband ! Ought I not to tell him this — 
to tell him everything } A wife ought to keep 
nothing from her husband." She sat for a long 
time, as though seeking for an answer to the question. 
" No," she exclaimed vehemently at last, " I cannot 
tell him ; I wish I could, but I cannot. He would 
have no forbearance ; make no allowance. He would 
recur to it again and again, till the repetition became 
unendurable. His displeasure, if he were to learn 
everything from another, could not be harder to bear ; 
I scarcely think so hard. And I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with ; I have done him no wrong " 

She was startled from her sad thoughts by a knock 
at the front door, which she recognized as her hus- 
band's. Rising instantly, she restored the letters to 
the cabinet ; and removing as far as was possible all 
traces of emotion from her face, went out into the 
passage to receive the new comer. 

The meeting, in spite of every effort on her part 
was cold and formal. Mr. Knight was fatigued and 
chilled by a long drive through the bleak autumnal 
evening ; and the news he had to impart was not of 
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a kind likely to raise his spirits. He had hardly 
divested himself of his great coat and seated himself 
before the blazing hearth, when he began to vent the 
dissatisfaction with which he was running over. 

" I am sorry to tell you, Edith, that my journey 
into Cornwall has been anything but satisfactory. I 
wish with all my heart I had never had anything to 
do with that Penruddock mine. 

" Indeed ! I thought you were so well satisfied with 
it. Sir Charles Clifton told me a fortnight ago, when 
he called here, that the shares 

" He was speaking of a different mine altogether,** 
interrupted Mr. Knight, " and besides, after what has 
recently passed, I have no great opinion of Clifton's 
judgment, or of his factotum Penrose's either. No, I 
quite disagree with them, and the other wiseacres 
down there about Penruddock. They think it very 
doubtful whether any lode will be found, unless after 
a very large outlay has been incurred : even then, they 
think it will in all likelihood suddenly fail. I agree 
with them in the first particular, but not in the 
second. I fear it will require a heavy outlay to make 
the mine yield ; but when it does, it will amply repay 
the cost incurred.*' 

" I do not see why you should be dissatisfied, if 
that is the case." 

*' Do you not see that the first cost may be too 
great for me to sustain ? No one will help me. My 
uncle flatly refuses to do so. But I must go on now, 
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or I shall lose all I have invested. I have been 
obliged to order the property at Welmouth to be sold. 
It will be put up to auction next month. I am told, 
however, that I shall be sure to get a good price for 
it." 

"You did not think of selling it when you went in- 
to Cornwall with Sir Charles, did you ? " asked his 
wife, who was trying hard to feel interested. 

"No, of course not," answered Mr. Knight, pet- 
tishly. " I said just now that I had only just 
ordered the property to be sold. It was last week 
that I discovered the urgent need there is for ready 
money, if the thing is to go on. If I had not stayed 
behind in Welmouth, at Clifton's request, to make 
inquiries about this unhappy child, I believe the whole 
thing would have fallen through. Penrose would 
have advised me to submit to the loss ; and, not know- 
ing all the particulars, I should have agreed. I half 
wish I had done so now, large as the sum sacrificed 
would have been. By-the-by, you know all about 
that infant, I think } I wrote you word, did I not } " 

" Oh, yes ; and I was much interested. Have you 
heard anything about the child's father, or its friends 
in England ? " 

" Not a word. Everybody on board the Kangaroo^ 
crew and passengers, were almost certainly lost. 
Everyone thinks so now. The disaster was so sud- 
den, the night so dark, and the storm so violent, that 
no help could be rendered. There can be no doubt 
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that the baby's father was drowned along with all the 
rest." 

" I thought you wrote me word that another child 
had been rescued, as well as your little prot6g6 ? " 

" No ; that is a mistake. There was a child which 
they carried up to the village, in the hope of reviving 
it. But they failed entirely. They besought me to 
allow it to be buried in the same grave with the lady ; 
and at last I was worried into consenting.** 

" And you have heard nothing of the relatives of 
the child } " 

" I tell you, nothing. The whole thing is most 
strange. There have been reams of letters, and end- 
less people at Welmouth, inquiring after almost every 
body else. But not one single person has asked after 
the parents o( this child : nor has there been one 
answer to the numerous advertisements in the papers. 
Nor, again, is there any such name as Percy to be 
found in the list of thie Kangarods passengers, nor 
any entry of a party exactly corresponding in num- 
ber to theirs. Perhaps that is no very great wonder ; 
because the names of the persons, through whom the 
cabins are engaged, are sometimes put down instead 
of the real passengers. Or, again, they may have 
chosen to sail under an assumed name. We know 
nothing of their history, or reason for leaving Eng- 
land." 

" I thought you were satisfied that they were people 
of respectability." . 
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" It is not very easy to answer for anyone's respec- 
tability," said Mr. Knight, cynically. " Sir Charles 
went into raptures about the lady's elegance and 
beauty : but he really knows no more of them than I 
do. No ; be sure nothing will ever be heard of them 
more. I have not thought it worth while to insert any 
more advertisements, or even leave any address at the 
office, or with the police. They are extremely ob- 
stinate and surly people to have anything to do with ; 
and I have washed my hands of them now." 

" And where is the child ? " 

" In the fisherman's cottage, to which he was car- 
ried when we first found him," said the clergyman. 
** The fisherman's wife has been able to nurse him 
thus far, as well as her own baby, and he is well and 
thriving. I saw him the day before I left Welmouth." 

" And does Sir Charles Clifton mean that he should 
be left there } " asked Mrs. Knight. 

" Sir Charles Clifton means to put oifT the charge 
of him upon our shoulders, I expect," grumbled her 
husband ; " which is a great deal more than t had 
bargained for. He undertook to pay all the expenses 
attending the child " 

" You cannot mean that Sir Charles is going to re- 
pudiate his promise ! " cried Edith, in great surprise. 

" If you would not interrupt me in such a hurry, 
you would have a better chance of understanding me, 
Mrs. Knight. Sir Charles is quite willing to pay for 
the child's maintenance, until he is old enough to be 
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sent to the free school here at Wroxby, when he will 
give him one of his nominations. But in the mean- 
time he wants me to look after him — only for a time, 
he says, but I expect the time will turn out to be a 
pretty long one." 

" Why does he wish that ? " asked his wife. 

" Because he is going abroad," said Mr. Knight ; 
"going abroad for two years, at least, to Nice or 
Palermo. He does not know which yet." 

"What, on account of Lady Clifton's health, I 
suppose } I heard something of the kind in Wroxby 
yesterday." 

"Yes, on account of Lady Clifton. The doctors 
talk very gloomily. She has never fully recovered 
from her confinement, two months ago. They tell 
Sir Charles and her, however, that a winter, or two 
winters at most, abroad will fully re-establish her. 
But they always say that." 

" Then Upleigh Court is going to be shut up," said 
Edith. " That is a bad business for Wroxby. Sir 
Charles has quite taken the lead in all the charities and 
public meetings latterly. Mr. Luscombe has grown 
so old and feeble, that he is hardly ever seen in the 
town. And I am very sorry, too, to lose Lady Clifton 
as a neighbour. I had quite looked forward to 
making a friend of her. She was so very kind when 
I last called there, and seemed so proud of her fine 
strong boy. I hope there is nothing wrong with 
him." 
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"No, I believe not," returned her husband, un- 
graciously ; for Edith's desire to make a friend of her 
neighbour sounded in his ears like an intimation that 
she found her own home unattractive. "No, I 
believe not. The doctors say the child is unusually 
strong and healthy. But, Edith, we had better 
return to our own affairs. Sir Charles has made me 
promise to undertake the charge of the baby now at 
Ulcombe, until he comes back from the Continent. 
He proposes to pay fifteen pounds a year for its keep.*' 

"Will that be sufficient for everything.?" asked 
Mrs. Knight, doubtfully. 

"We must make it enough," was the reply. "I 
named that sum to Sir Charles, when he asked me, 
because I knew it was what my friend Winter charges 
at his orphanage. I have since remembered that 
the orphanage is about to be closed. But fifteen 
pounds a year is six shillings a week, and I have no 
doubt some respectable family will be glad enough 
to take care of the child, feed and clothe it too, for 
that sum." 

"Yes, I daresay," said Mrs. Knight. "Still an 
orphanage would have been better. There is " 

" No doubt," interrupted Mr. Knight, sharply, " but 
you heard me say that Eastlake Orphanage is shut 
up ; and I have no fancy for orphanages conducted 
by people of whom I know nothing. " No, I shall 
look out to-morrow, or, rather, you had better look 
out, for some decent family where they will be willing 
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to take charge of the child for fifteen pounds a year, 
everything included. And remember they must take 
it, or leave it. I can't have any more trouble on the 
subject." 

" Who will have to make the weekly payments ? " 
asked Edith. 

" We, of course, if we make the bargain," said Mr. 
Knight. " But I have taken care to prevent any 
trouble on that* subject. Sir Charles has given me 
an order on Laslitt for the payment of the money 
quarterly, for the next nine years to come ; when the 
boy will be old enough to be admitted to the Free 
School. I took good care of that; for otherwise, 
with Clifton abroad, no one knew where, all sorts 
of difficulties might have arisen. Then, there is 
another thing. It is just possible, though, as I have 
already said, most unlikely, that inquiries may be 
made about this child after all. In that case, of 
course, evidence of his identity would be required. 
These have been up to this time in Sir Charles's 
custody. But he has now handed them over to me. 
I have got them here. There are the clothes the 
child had on, when it was washed up, together 
with those of the mother, her gold watch, the rings 
she wore on her fingers, and the brooch, which, as 
I told you in my letter, she left behind in the inn at 
Welmouth, in the room where the child was christ- 
ened. The initials, you will perceive, in every case 
are the same — E. P., that is to say." 
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Mrs. Knight took up the articles, and examined 
them one after another with the same air of carefully 
suppressed weariness which she had exhibited through- 
out the interview. But as her eye lighted on the last 
of the articles which her husband had laid before her, 
she started violently, and at the same moment turned 
deadly pale. 

'* What is the matter, Edith ? " exclaimed her 
husband. " Are you ill, or what do you see among 
those things to agitate you in that way } " 

Edith did not seem to hear him. She took up the 
brooch, looked earnestly at it for a few moments, and 
then turned it round to examine the portrait at the 
back. It seemed to have some strange fascination 
for her. She continued to gaze fixedly upon it, heed- 
less of the impatient questionings, which her demeanour 
provoked. 

" There is no end to these mysteries," he at last 
broke out. "Do you know anything about that 
brooch } Have you ever seen it before } Do you 
know to whom it belongs } If so, you had better 
speak out — if you can bring yourself for once to do 
so — and save everyone a great deal of trouble." 

" Are you certain that this belonged to the mother 
of the child.?" asked Mrs. Knight, at length, still 
unable, as it seemed, to withdraw her eyes from it. 

" Yes, I am," said the clergyman. " I saw her take 
it off her dress myself, and lay it on the table, where 
I found it half an hour after they had left the inn. 
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If that will not satisfy you, the portrait on the back 
is the exact likeness of the gentleman with her — her 
husband, that is to say." 

** And this baby, then, is his child," muttered Edith 
to herself, but in so low a tone that her husband 
could not catch the words. "His child, and it has 
been given, as it were, into my charge from his 
grave." 

. " I cannot hear a word you say," said Mr. Knight, 
more angrily than before. " Will you tell me plainly 
whether you know who these people were } " 

" I can tell you nothing about them," said Edith, 
slowly. 

" But you have seen the brooch before } " he 
persisted. 

" Yes," she replied, with a more collected manner. 
" But this is one of the things, William, respecting 
which you must not question me. You know that 
when I consented to marry you, I warned you that 
there were painful facts connected with my past life, 
which I could never bear to speak of. If you could not 
be satisfied to remain in ignorance of them, it would 
be impossible for me to be<;ome your wife. You 
agreed to this " 

" Yes, I did," broke in her husband, bitterly. " But 
I had little idea then of what I was agreeing to. 
Twice already, during the short time we have been 
married, have circumstances occurred, into which any 
husband would think it his duty to inquire. Both times 
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have my inquiries been stopped by the answer that 
there are secrets in your past history, of which you 
are resolved that I shall know nothing. And who is 
this Mr. Blount too, about whom I have forgotten to 
inquire ? I found his card in the hall, and Charlotte 
informs me that he has paid you a long visit this 
morning. He is, so far as I know, a perfect stranger 
to me. I should like to know what his business was?" 

" I cannot speak on that subject either." 

" Indeed, Edith. Well, I shall respect the promise 
I have given. But I need not say that there can be 
neither confidence nor respect, where a wife so deals 
with her husband." 

Mrs. Knight sighed wearily, and gathering together 
the clothes and jewellery, which her husband had 
given into her charge, retired to her own room, from 
which she did not reappear that evening. 

A few more words will suffice respecting the Rev. 
William Knight, who is about to disappear from 
our pages. -He was a man of five-and-forty, ori- 
ginally a younger son, who had entered Orders 
before the death of his unmarried elder brother 
made him the owner of the family property in Corn- 
wall, immediately contiguous to the estates of Sir 
Archibald Clifton ; from whom he had obtained the 
living of Wroxby. Notwithstanding his accession to 
the family honours, he had shown no inclination to 
marry till he was approaching forty, when he suddenly 
fell in love with a young lady, who was at the time 
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scarcely more than a child. On that occasion her 
father had refused to communicate Mr. Knight's 
wishes to his daughter, on the score of her youth. 
He had made a second trial some three years after- 
wards, when his rejection by the daughter had been 
as decided as that of the father on the previous 
occasion. A third attempt after another interval of 
nearly the same length, was more successful. Miss 
Symonds was then in great trouble. Her father's 
health was fast declining, and his illness was aggra- 
vated by anxiety for his daughter's future. He 
pleaded Mr. Knight's cause warmly with her. Her 
suitor's constancy for so many years may have also 
weighed something in his favour. But it was 
generally believed among Edith's friends, that the 
persistent silence of the man to whom she had been 
attached for two or three years past, had more weight 
in her acceptance of Mr. Knight than any merits of 
his own. 

Some rumour of this reached her husband's ears, 
and did not improve their mutual relations. He was 
not a man to forget the rebuffs he had received : and 
the notion that his wife, though she had agreed to his 
proposals, felt no affection for him, took possession 
of his mind. His notion was confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance of his finding her, some few months after 
their marriage,sobbing bitterly over a letter, in a hand- 
writing which was unknown to him. The letter was 

very short, and seemed to contain only some extract 

£ 
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from a newspaper. But of this he could hardly be sure, 
as Edith thrust it instantly into her desk, and 
implored him to ask no questions respecting it His 
jealous anger was greatly roused. He remonstrated, 
at first querulously, then angrily. An unhappy scene 
ensued, of violence on the one side, and tears and 
entreaty on the other. The wife so far gained her 
point that the letter was not produced ; but from that 
day forward, all hope of happiness in their married 
life was at an end. 

After his wife's departure, Mr. Knight sat himself 
down seriously to consider what course he would 
adopt, relative to poor little Frank Percy, as he was 
henceforth to be called. The discovery of some pos- 
sible connection between the child's friends and his 
wife previous to her marriage, was a most unwelcome 
one. He heartily wished that he had never made 
the journey in company with Sir Charles Clifton into 
Cornwall, and still more that he had not undertaken 
the charge of the little castaway. But he felt that it 
was too late to draw back from that now. He had 
given the baronet a positive promise, and had no rea- 
son which he could allege for backing out of it. No, 
the child had better be brought to Wroxby, and 
placed, as he had in the first instance proposed, in 
some respectable family. 

But I will manage it all myself, he thought. Mrs. 
Knight shall not interfere. In fact, when the child 
has once been taken to its new home, there will be 
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no need for interference at all, except at the times of 
the quarterly payments. 

Accordingly, the next morning he made a round of 
visits, chiefly among the fishermen's cottages scat- 
tered along the beach, and under the cliffs of the 
Wroxby coast ; and at length pitched upon a worthy 
couple of the name of Hutton, whose dwelling lay 
on the other side of the town, at the farthest 
extremity of the bay — a distance too great for a 
lady's morning walk. "Edith will hardly trouble her- 
self to attempt such a distance as that," he thought, 
" even if she is strong enough to do it." In other re- 
spects the choice was not a bad one. Hutton was 
sober and respectable, and his wife superior to most 
women of her station. Their cottage was large, 
clean, and healthily situated. Moreover, she would 
be able to nurse the child, having a baby of her own, of 
nearly the same age; who would be a nice companion 
and playfellow for the little orphan, when he grew up. 

Hutton and his wife were greatly pleased at the 
notion. The pay was liberal, and the charge not 
likely to be burdensome. Mrs. Hutton professed 
herself ready to take charge of the child as soon as 
Mr. Knight thought fit to entrust it to her. 

" rU take the best possible care of the little dar- 
ling, sir, I promise you," she said, " and I hope you, 
and Madam Knight too, will often come down and 
take a look at him, to see that he is thriving to your 
satisfaction " 
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" I shall look in myself sometimes, I daresay," was 
the answer ; " but I do not expect you will often see 
Mrs. Knight. Very well, then, that is settled. I am 
going to Welmouth again in about a month's time on 
business. You had better go with me on that occa- 
sion, and bring back the child with you." 




I 



CHAPTER IV. 

WE must pass over a period of nearly eleven 
years, during which many changes have 
taken place in Wroxby and its neighbourhood. Mrs. 
Knight is now a widow, living with an only daughter, 
on very small means, in a cottage about half a 
mile from the beach, on the Upleigh Road. Her 
married life had beea unhappy throughout. Her 
husband's jealousy, as is usual in such cases, seemed 
only to increase with advancing years, feeding itself 
on the veriest trifles, and referring continually to old 
grievances. His temper had been further soured by 
money troubles. The mining speculation on which 
he had chosen to embark, in the teeth of the opinion 
of all his advisers, had turned out most disastrous. 
After a heavy and continued expenditure, the mine 
at length began to work ; but the yield was very 
slow, and the attendant cost extraordinarily heavy. 
But he still persisted in believing that the time was 
near at hand when ore would be found in such 
abundance, as to make him at once a wealthy man. 
Year after year he continued to raise more money by 
the sacrifice of his other property, until at last there 
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came a sudden crash. The mine ceased altogether to 
yield ; and the same post which brought him this 
intelligence informed him also of the death of his 
uncle, whose heir he had always been presumed to 
be ; but who, it was found, had left all his money to 
a distant cousin. ** He had remonstrated again and 
again," he said, " with his nephew on the mad specu- 
lations in which he chose to persist, and he could see 
no good in leaving his money to enrich no one but a 
lot of lawyers." 

The double shock was too much for Mr. Knight. 
His health had long been failing, and now entirely 
gave way. He became a feeble invalid, growing 
gradually weaker in body and mind ; until for the 
last few months of his life he was quite imbecile. 
His final release was regarded as a relief by all. 

Mrs. Knight had the satisfaction of remember- 
ing that she had done all in her power to soothe 
his sufferings. Setting aside the one great mistake 
of her life, she had nothing to reproach herself with. 
But her position was, nevertheless, extremely trying. 
Mr. Knight had never thought of insuring his life, 
believing, as he did to the last, that a change of for- 
tune in his favour was close at hand. When his 
affairs were thoroughly examined, subsequently to 
his death, it was found that his estate was barely 
solvent. When his widow had paid the undertaker's 
bill, and the other charges incident on her removal 
from the rectory, she had not a hundred pounds left 
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in the world. Her friends at Wroxby, particularly 
Dr. Bowles and Mr. Chamberlain, the head and 
second masters of the College, exerted themselves 
in her favour, and she obtained a pension of fifty 
pounds a year from clergy charities. There was also 
a small cottage, which Mr. Knight had purchased some 
years before, as a suitable place for his curate to re- 
side in. This she resolved on retaining ; and thither 
she retired, taking with her such articles from the 
rectory as were sufficient to furnish her new residence. 

But the widow, notwithstanding her poverty, was 
now happier than she had been since her childhood. 
The sense of repose after harassing anxiety, and the 
care of her daughter, now a sweet little girl of seven 
years old, were more than a compensation for the 
loss of income. The years which had passed since 
her husband's death had restored much of the fresh- 
ness to her cheeks, and the lightness to her step. In 
the eyes of many of her neighbours she was almost 
as lovely as when, nearly twelve years before, she had 
stood with Mr. Knight at the altar in Somerford 
Church. 

Perhaps the reader may have wondered that her 
husband's old friend, Sir Charles Clifton, should not 
have interfered at this juncture, to help the widow in 
her distress. But Sir Charles seemed wholly to have 
forgotten Wroxby and its inhabitants. He had never 
returned to England. Lady Clifton's health, instead 
of improving, failed slowly more and more, until she 
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died at last in the seventh year of her sojourn at 
Nice. On the occurrence of her death it was gene- 
rally expected that Upleigh Court, which had been 
shut up for so many years, would now re-open its gates, 
to receive its master. But the expectation was not 
fulfilled. The baronet's only son was sent to live 
with his aunt, Lady Barbara Lestrange ; but Sir 
Charles himself continued to reside abroad. Mrs. 
Knight had only a slight acquaintance with him, and 
shrank with natural delicacy from obtruding her 
affairs upon his notice. 

With the remaining personage mentioned in the 
previous chapters, little Frank Percy, matters had 
gone on very differently. He had grown up as fine 
and hearty a boy, amid the fresh sea-breezes and 
healthy amusements by which he was surrounded, as 
any eye might desire to rest on. Mrs. Hutton had 
done her duty honestly by him. She had provided 
him with plenty of wholesome food, had taught him 
to read and write and cipher, as well as any school- 
mistress in England could have done, and when his 
lessons were over, had turned him out into that glorious 
play-ground, the sea-shore, to dig in the sand, and 
gather shells and sea-weeds, and sail the little boats 
which his foster-brother. Tommy, was a great adept 
at constructing. Mr. Knight, after the first few* 
formal visits, which he had felt it his duty to make, 
in order to ascertain that Sir Charles's wishes and his 
own were being properly carried out, seldom took 
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notice of him ; and when he did so, the child shrank 
from him with the instinctive consciousness which 
children evince of those who secretly dislike them. 

Mr. Knight, though he had placed Frank's abode 
at as great a distance as could well be managed from 
his own residence, did not go so far as actually to 
interfere with his wife's visits, or prohibit her from 
being the child's godmother, on the occasion of his 
admission to the Church. He contented himself with 
avoiding all mention of the boy, and turning aside 
from the subject when anyone else brought it up. 
Mrs. Knight accepted, willingly enough, the tacit 
compromise. Notwithstanding the distance, she was 
a frequent visitor at Mrs. Button's house, taking 
Frank on her knee, and telling him the tales wherein 
childhood delights, and bestowing on him small 
souvenirs of sugar-plums and halfpence, until, next 
to Goody Hutton herself, there was no one in whom 
he so much delighted as " my pretty godmother." 
When little Edith grew old enough to accompany 
her in her walks, the visits to the cottage became 
more frequent : nor did anything appear to delight 
Mrs. Knight more, than to see the two children 
building castles on the smooth sand, or gathering 
strange shells and sea-anemones for her aquarium. 
• Perhaps Mr. Knight would have forbidden this 
companionship, if be had known of it ; but latterly 
illness rendered him incapable of leaving the house, 
and there was no one inclined to interfere on the 
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subject. He appeared to have altogether forgotten 
the existence of the boy, until there came, a few 
weeks before his death, a reminder of it, in the very 
unpleasant shape of a letter from Mr. Laslitt, Sir 
Charles Clifton's agent, who pointed out that he had 
received the baronet's instructions to pay the annual 
sum of ;f 15, for the maintenance of the little orphan, 
until the latter had attained his ninth year, but no 
longer. The payment, therefore, would cease on that 
day six months. Mr. Knight was in too enfeebled a 
state to attend to business. But Edith exerted her- 
self to the utmost in Frank's behalf — aided in her 
efforts by Mr. Chamberlain, the second master at 
the College ; who for some time past had assisted 
Mr. Knight in the discharge of his clerical duties. 
Together, they called on the secretary of the Free 
School, to inquire when they might hope to obtain 
admission for Frank. But they were told that Sir 
Charles had long withdrawn the large annual sub- 
scription, which had entitled him to a right of 
nominating a scholar ; nor was there any one of the 
governors from whom she could hope to obtain 
a nomination. The anxieties of her husband's in- 
creasing illness and death drove for a time all other 
thoughts from her mind. But when she found herself 
established in Beach Villa, about a quarter of a mile 
distant from Mrs. Hutton's cottage, the subject again 
engaged her attention. The Huttons were poor, and 
fond as they were of their little lodger, could not be 
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asked to maintain him. Besides, there was his 
education to be provided for. To send him to a 
tolerable school would cost at least twenty pounds 
a year, even if it could be done for that; and out of 
an income of fifty pounds per annum, it was wholly 
impossible for her to pay such a sum. But to consign 
her god-child to the workhouse, the only alternative 
apparently open to her, would cause her the deepest 
distress. Always an object of interest in her eyes, 
Frank had gradually become almost as dear to her 
as if he had been her own son. Come what might, 
Frank should not go to the workhouse. 

After a consultation with her friend and counsellor, 
Mr. Chamberlain, she resolved on taking Frank into 
her own house, and superintending his education 
herself. It was possible, with very strict economy, to 
make her income suffice for the support of herself 
and the two children ; and Mr. Chamberlain contri- 
buted his contingent in the shape of clothes, which 
he procured from his own nursery, where he had two 
little boys, near about the age of Frank. He also 
undertook Frank's education in Latin and Greek ; 
the boy going daily to his house at a time when 
Mr. Chamberlain was out of school. 

So matters wagged until the boy had reached his 
eleventh year, when the question again occurred as to 
his future disposal in life. He was getting beyond 
Mrs. Knight's capacity of instruction, and the cost of 
his maintenance was growing every year more serious. 
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After much anxious thought, Mrs. Knight had again 
summoned her trusty adviser to consider the knotty 
question thus raised. The children's lessons had 
just been finished — an hour earlier than usual — and 
they had been sent out to play on the sands, in order 
that she and Mr. Chamberlain might have the house 
to themselves in quiet. 

Master Frank, the subject of her solicitude, was 
not by any means inclined to share it. He and 
Tommy Hutton had completed, a few days before, 
their chef-d'oeuvre in the boat-building line — a new 
three-masted ship, with the British ensign at the fore- 
top, and mounting no less than eight brass guns; 
the latter having been purchased with a half-crown, 
Mr. Chamberlain's birthday gift. The launch had 
been delayed for several days, in order that little 
Edith Knight might grace it by her company. It 
could only take place early in the forenoon, before 
the sands were crowded with the usual number of mid- 
day visitors. Edith could seldom be present at the 
proper hour ; but her release, so much earlier than 
usual on the present occasion, happily afforded the 
desired opportunity. 

The little party was soon assembled, full of delight, 
in front of a large pool, about a quarter of a mile 
distant from Button's cottage. A battery of sand 
was thrown up ; the eight cannon were taken from 
the ship, and loaded, for the purpose of firing a salute 
in honour of the launch. This duty was confided to 
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Tommy Hutton. Frank was to undertake the launch 
himself; and Edith was to bestow the name, as soon 
as the vessel had descended into the water. 

"Now then, Tommy," said Frank, "everything 
is ready, I think. Here's the point where we ought 
to make the launch. You see the wind is blowing 
right across the pool. If I stand on this broad stone 
and start her into the deep water, shell just fetch 
that point there, where the narrow strip of sand runs 
out. Edith must call out the name as soon as she is 
well into the water; and then you fire the cannon, 
one after another, as fast as you can. Only mind you 
don't fire until the ship has got her name. Then one 
of us can go round and bring her back again ; and 
she can make as many voyages as we choose." 

"What name am I to give her.?" asked Edith. 

"The 'Edith Knight,' to be sure," said Frank. 
" We are going to paint it on her stern, as soon as we 
can get some white paint, which Dick Jenkins has 
promised us. But we shouldn't think of doing that, 
until the name had been properly given. Now, then, 
are you all ready ? Fire the cannon, Tommy, and off 
she goes ! " 

As he spoke, the Edith Knight glided gracefully 
into the water, amid a salvo of eight guns, receiving 
her name in due form. The wind filled the sails, and 
she made her way in" brilliant style through the water 
to the point for which she was bound. But half-way 
across an unexpected casualty occurred. There was 
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at that spot a heap of smooth stones buried in the 
sand, only a few inches below the surface ; but the 
muddiness of the water prevented them from being 
seen from the bank. On this reef the good ship 
Edith unhappily struck, and, being jammed fast 
between two stones, could not be dislodged. Several 
missiles were skilfully thrown close to her, to pro- 
duce a commotion, which might carry her over her 
difficulty ; but she was stuck too fast to be so lifted. 
Next it was proposed that one of the boys should 
wade out to her, and Frank, turning his trousers 
up over his knees, began the attempt. But 
after advancing a few feet from the shore, he found 
that the water was too deep for him to venture 
further. 

A consultation was now held, and it was agreed 
that the only thing to be done was for Tommy 
Hutton to run home, and fetch a tub and rope, in 
which he might make the voyage with safety. He 
set off accordingly as fast as he could run ; for the tide 
was already beginning to come in, and if they could 
not rescue their favourite before the waves broke into 
the pond, there would be considerable danger of its 
being carried out to sea and lost. Frank remained in 
the double charge of Edith and her namesake, still 
continuing his attempts to dislodge the latter from 
her difficulties by throwing the largest stones he 
could find into the pool. 

" Hallo, T say ! what's up here," exclaimed a rough 
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voice, close beside them. "Whose boat's that, and 
what are you pelting it for ?" 

Frank turned sharply round, and was by no means 
pleased to see that the speaker was a lad named 
Richard Osborne, who, accompanied by his relation, 
Geoffry Webber, had come upon them unawares. Both 
boys were well known to him. Osborne was the son 
of the landlord of the Admiral's Head, a public-house 
of no good repute on the outskirts of Wroxby. He 
was about two years older than Frank, tall and strong 
for his age. He was one of the boys at the College 
hard by, but was in the habit of amusing himself on 
half-holidays, and during the intervals of his play- 
hours, by idling about on the sea-shore, and occasion- 
ally inducing the fishermen to take him out in their 
boats. When this failed him, he was given to divert 
himself by frightening and teasing the children who 
made the sands their playground. Frank Percy in par- 
ticular, who had been generally regarded in Wroxby 
as a prot^gd of Mr. Knight's, was the especial subject 
of his petty tyranny. The last named gentleman had 
not been popular in his parish, and Osborne in particu- 
lar, whom he had attacked publicly with more zeal 
than discretion, bore him a bitter grudge ; which had 
descended, without abatement of its virulence, to his 
son. The latter rarely met the little parson, as he called 
Frank, on the beach, without bestowing upon him a 
few opprobrious names, accompanied by a cuff or two 
by way of practical comment upon them. Tommy 
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Hutton and his foster-brother had not been slow to 
take such revenge as lay in their power. They would 
requite with interest the disparaging epithets he 
bestowed upon them ; having a great advantage in 
this respect, because Osborne, who was very un- 
popular with the Wroxby boys, was generally known 
by a variety of nicknames ; the repetition of which 
in his. ears provoked his choler to the utmost. 
They generally chose the occasion of thus assailing 
him, when a wide piece of water intervened between 
them, or when they had taken up a safe position on 
the top of a steep rock', which the boy was unable to 
ascend in the face of the enemy. Latterly the war- 
fare had been growing more bitter between the 
belligerents, and Osborne had resolved that the first 
time either of the young "varmints," as he called them, 
came in his way, he would pay them off the outstand- 
ing scores, and run up an account on the other side, 
into the bargain. 

Geoffry Webber, his cousin, was a different kind of 
lad. His father was a respectable mercer in the High 
Street, and though, as Osborne's relation and school- 
fellow, he could not avoid his company, and was, 
moreover, no match for him in strength or daring — he 
had very little sympathy in his goings on. But on 
the present occasion he was, at the outset at all events, 
disposed to support him. 

" Whose boat's that, and what are you pelting it 
for ? " repeated Osborne. " Hallo, why it's the young 
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parson, and the parson's girl, too, I declare," as he 
noticed Edith. " What are you damaging that ship 
for, you little beggar, hey ? " 

"It's my ship, and Tommy Hutton's," answered 
Frank, " and I ami not damaging it I am only trying 
to get it off that bank where it has stuck." 

"Your ship, hey," repeated Osborne, scornfully. 
" How did you come by it, I wonder.? Why, you and 
Tommy Hutton haven't money enough between you 
to buy a boat, let alone a ship like that" 

" Never you mind where ^we got it from," said 
Frank. " We came by it honestly, anyhow. We are 
not swindlers, whoever else may be." 

Dick Osborne grew red as fire. One of the epithets 
with which the boys of Wroxby were wont to decorate 
him was that of "swindler," the name having been 
derived from some doubtful gambling transactions, with 
two or three of the boys who hung about his father's 
stable-yard: His first idea was to seize Frank by the 
collar, and pommel him soundly ; but he knew of old 
that his enemy was fleet of foot, and would in all 
likelihood lead him a chase round and round the pond, 
which would certainly be laborious, and, not impro- 
bably, unsuccessful. A readier mode of revenge was 
suggested by the ship itself 

"Well, if she's your property," he exclaimed, "we 
ought to try and recover her for you. Let's do our 
best, Geoff, to get her off the bank there." 

He caught up a large stone as he spoke, and dis- 

F 
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charged it full at Che ship. It fell close to it, the edge 
of the stone narrowly missing the rudder. 

" Hallo, you leave that alone," shouted Frank, as 
he saw his enemy proceed to pick up another missile. 
" Leave our ship alone, will you. You have no right 
to meddle with it" 

Osborne made no reply, but continued to discharge 
a volley of stones, not quite with such good aim as 
before, but still near enough to put the safety of the 
Editk Knight in very considerable jeopardy. Webber, 
after throwing one or two pebbles, desisted, and began 
to urge his cousin to come away, but in vain. At 
last one of the missiles struck the mast-head, and 
carried away the ensign ; which now dangled in- 
gloriously down, held only by a string. Provoked to 
the utmost at the sight, young Percy let fly a stone*, 
which struck Osborne just on the elbow, as he was up- 
on the point of again taking aim, causing him to 
drop it with a sharp feeling of pain. Provoked in 
his turn, Osborne rushed after him. Frank scrambled 
up the steep bank, where the other could with diffi- 
culty follow him. He ascended, however, step by 
step, breathing dire threats of vengeance, as he ad- 
vanced, in spite of the earth and stones which the 
other rolled down upon him. He had just gained the 
point at which Frank had entrenched himself, and 
was reaching forth his hand to grasp him by the 
collar, when a heavy weight struck him full on the 
shoulder, and upset his balance. He rolled down 
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the bank, and plunged at last over head and ears in 
five foot water. 

Osborne could not swim, and was for a minute or 
two in very considerable danger. He floundered 
about, vainly endeavouring to keep his head above 
water. But Tommy Hutton, who had been descend- 
ing the rocks, with the tub and rope in his hand, and 
had rescued Frank from his predicament by letting 
fall the former on Osborne's back, now hastened to 
his rescue. He threw one end of the rope to him, 
which Osborne eagerly grasped, and so drew him to 
the bank ; up which he and Frank assisted him, not 
without much difficulty, covered with mud, and splut- 
tering out the sea water, of which he had swallowed 
no small amount. He surlily thanked them for their 
help, and looked about for his companion ; on whom 
he was disposed to bestow the vials of his wrath, for 
having deserted him at the moment of his need. But 
Webber had long since taken himself off", and Osborne 
was obliged to follow. 

The two boys, rejoicing in the signal victory they 
had won, launched their tub, and succeeded in re- 
covering the precious vessel — which was found happily 
to have sustained no greater injury than the breakage 
of the staff* to which the ensign was attached ; and 
this was a casualty easily repaired. 

The Edith had been recovered only just in time. 
The sea was washing into the pool, even at the 
moment 01 Osborne's fall, and was now fast de- 
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vouring the strip of sand along which the path to 
Hutton's cottage ran. They made their way home- 
wards in great exultation, Tom carrying the tub and 
rope, and Frank the rescued vessel, the day of whose 
launch had been signalized by so glorious an adven- 
ture. They had just reached the point where the 
rocky path led upwards to Tommy's home, when they 
saw Mrs. Knight's servant hurrying down the road 
thatled to Beach Villa. 

" Master Frank ! Tom ! " she exclaimed, as she came 
up breathless. "Where's Miss Edith? She ought 
to have been at home an hour ago, and her mamma 
is quite vexed." 

" Edith ! " exclaimed Frank, in surprise. " I haven't 
seen her this half-hour or more. She went back with 
you, Tom, didn't she ? I haven't seen her since you 
went away." 

" No, she didn't go back with me," said Tom. " I 
left her with you. I remember looking back when I 
got to the top of the rock, and I saw her staijding at 
your side." 

"Good gracious me!" exclaimed the maid, "she 
has run away somewhere. I must go and tell her 
mamma this minute." 

" Don't go and tell her;' shouted Tom. " She 
won't do no good. She'll only be frightened. I'll go 
and fetch father." So saying he threw down the 
tub and rope, and began ascending the path as fast 
as he could run. 
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Frank looked about him in great alarm and distress. 
He guessed at once that Edith must have run away, 
as soon as she heard Richard Osborne's voice, and 
she would be sure to run in the opposite direction to 
that by which he was approaching. The path on 
that side led along the sea-shore under precipitous 
cliffs; in which there was no break for a long distance 
except in one place, where a very narrow and dan- 
gerous track led upwards, generally known by the 
name of the " Smugglers' Ladder." The child might 
sciamble up there for a few feet without difficulty, 
but she could climb no higher, unless at the immi- 
nent risk of her life. He looked along the shore. 
It was just possible to reach th^s spot before the 
tide covered the base of the rocks. He threw down 
his ship, seized the rope, and ran off at the top of 
his speed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE Beacon Cliff, about half a mile distant from 
the scene of the late encounter, was a huge 
mass of precipitous rock, three hundred feet or so in 
height, and extending in an unbroken range for nearly 
a quarter of a mile. It was crescent-shaped, the two 
ends protruding far enough into the sea to allow no 
passage round them at high-water; and when the 
spring tides were at their height, the water rose 
several feet above the base of the precipice. Any 
unwary traveller, who found himself shut in after this 
manner by the advancing tide, had no other refuge 
than the rude path already described as the Smug- 
glers' Ladder, which ran up from the base of the 
rock to a deep cavern about a hundred feet from the 
top, in which it terminated. It was traditionally 
believed that, in former times, this cave had been 
used for smuggling purposes ; and that there was a 
secret communication between one of the recesses of 
the cave and the cellar of some house in Wroxby — 
though as to where this house was situated, no two 
persons were agreed. More than one attempt had 
been made by adventurous lads to test the truth of 
this story, but with very slight success. The ascent 
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to the cave had been found on trial to be so extremely 
dangerous, that few had persisted in climbing more 
than half-way. The point at which the attempt had 
generally been abandoned was a spot about a hun- 
dred feet up, which generally went by the name of 
the Oven. It was a cavity in the rock, not more than 
three feet in thickness, and four high, its width being 
considerably greater than its height. In order to 
reach this it was necessary to cross to the other side 
of the gully, where the trunk of an old ash afforded 
the means of doing so. But as this tree hung directly 
over a depth of at least seventy or eighty feet, and 
there was no rail or support of any kind to cling to 
in passing it, few had ever been bold enough to essay 
the passage. There was a rumour that a sailor, many 
years previously, who had broken loose from a press- 
gang, had for a long time eluded his pursuers by 
climbing to this spot, where it was impossible to 
reach him. But after sustaining a long siege, he 
was compelled by hunger to surrender. Frank and 
Tommy had several times ventured up this path, 
chiefly because among their playmates it was ac- 
counted an impossible feat to accomplish the ascent. 
It was here that poor little Edith Knight had 
betaken herself, when she heard Richard Osborne's 
rough voice and his reference to herself. For a long 
time past he had been the great terror of her life — 
the angry threats and blows which he sometimes 
bestowed upon her playfellows being rega,rded by 
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her in a very different light from that in which the 
hardy youngsters themselves viewed them. On the 
present occasion she was fully persuaded that unless 
some one came immediately to Frank's rescue he 
would be drowned in the pond ; or, as the mildest 
alternative, beaten so cruelly, that his life would be 
endangered. She ran off instantly for help; but 
instinctively took the direction opposite to that by 
which Osborne was approaching. She tore along at 
the top of her speed, looking neither to the right nor 
left for more than a quarter of a mile, until she was 
stopped by a headland of rock, which the tide had 
now approached so closely, that it would be difficult 
for her to make her way round it Here, for the first 
time, she stopped, and became sensible that instead of 
going to obtain the help of her friends, she had been 
running further away from them; The wisest course 
now was to return by the same path by which 
she had come ; but she reflected that, if she did 
so, she would have to pass Richard Osborne; and 
anything was better than that. As she stood still, 
and pondered how to extricate herself from her 
troubles, she found the sea beginning to wash close 
up to ;he spot where she was standing; and was 
driven nearer and nearer to the precipice, until she 
reached the bottom of the Smugglers' Ladder. For 
a short distance the ascent was not difficult The path 
was not very steep, and there was a fence of bushes 
on either side. Edith ascended for a few feet, and 
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seating herself upon a large stone, watched the tide 
as it gradually rose above the spot where she had 
just been standing; She was becoming a good deal 
alarmed. She was alone, and a long way from 
home; and her mamma might be displeased with 
her for running away. And how long might she be 
obliged to stay here, before anyone came to fetch 
her? And what would happen if no one came at 
all ? Edith did not know how long it would be 
before the tide would go down again, and by-and- 
by it would be getting cold, and perhaps it might 
rain. And what, supposing some naughty people 
were to come sailing by, and see her there, and take 
her away in the boat with them } She had heard of 
such things happening to little girls. And then, 
perhaps, she might never see her mamma again; and 
what would become of her if she was parted from 
her mamma ? 

While she was brooding over these thoughts, her 
attention was suddenly attracted by a slight rustling 
in the bushes beneath her. Presently a head came 
out — a flat head, a wide-open mouth, with projecting 
fangs. It moved noiselessly forward, until the whole 
of the neck became visible. Edith's eyes were fixed 
upon this apparition under the spell of a fascination, 
which prevented her from moving hand or foot. She 
saw it approach nearer and nearer, until the fangs 
almost touched her foot. Then she started up, wild 
with terror, and ran up the precipitous ascent, heed- 
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less alike of its difficulties and dangers. She sprang 
lightly from stone to stone, catching hold of boughs 
and shrubs to aid her in the ascent, — her very uncon- 
sciousness of the perils by which she was surrounded 
enabling her to surmount them in safety. She did 
not pause for a moment, until she had rushed across 
the ash-tree already described, and found herself 
inside the small cavern known as the Oven, which 
stopped her further progress. Here she crouched 
down, still in an agony of terror, fancying that the 
monster from which she had just escaped was still in 
pursuit of her. 

She had hardly reached the cave, when Frank 
appeared. He had followed the track of Edith's 
footsteps until they had turned round a projecting 
point of the Beacon Cliff ; but here the waves had 
approached so close that it was only by swarming up 
the broken sides of the crag that he contrived to get 
round it. He expected to find Edith on the narrow 
strip of sand which still intervened between the tide 
and the base of the precipice. But she was nowhere 
to be seen. It was hardly possible that she could 
have been washed out to sea, as the water in shore 
was still quite shallow. She must have taken refuge 
in some hollow of the rocks ; and he hurried along as 
fast as he was able, looking carefully into every crevice 
as he passed it. At last he came to the foot of the 
Smugglers' Ladder, and here the trace of Edith's 
footsteps was again apparent She had evidentlv 
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ascended the bank for a few feet ; but what could 
now have become of her? She could not have 
returned, or he would have met her; nor could she have 
gone in the opposite direction, for the tide had risen 
a foot or two above the base of the cliff, and shut off 
retreat on that side. But it seemed even less possible 
that she could have ascended by a track so unsafe as 
that of the upward path. He climbed to a projecting 
point of the crag, which gave him a clearer view of 
the front of the precipice, and at last caught sight of 
a white object crouching in the farthest corner of the 
Oven. The boy turned pale with terror. He knew 
that not only was the path so steep and slippery as 
to require the surest foot and the steadiest head to 
climb it in safety, but that the rocks immediately in 
front of the Oven were in an especially dangerous 
state. Several large stones had been laid bare by 
heavy rains, which had washed the earth away from 
between them, and the .slightest pressure would be 
sufficient to cause them to fall. Even Edith's light 
step would have been quite enough to dislodge them. 
How she could have reached the cave at all was a 
matter of wonder; but it was plain that if she 
attempted to descend again, she would, in all likelihood, 
be dashed to pieces. Of course, she must not be left 
there without immediate help, and no one but him- 
self could render it to her. Supposing that Tommy 
was fortunate enough to find his father at home, it 
l^ust still be a long time before the other meq 
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could be fetched, and the boat put oft If Hutton 
was not at home, no one could tell how long the delay 
might be. He must make the attempt at once, at 
whatever risk. Grasping the rope firmly in one hand, 
he began the ascent, moving cautiously from point to 
point, and throwing a slip-noose over roots and jutting 
pieces of crag in the worst places. In this manner 
he reached at last the old ash, the further end of 
which rested on the ledge immediately below the 
Oven. 

Here he again stopped, in great perplexity how to 
proceed. Edith, in her terror, had evidently sprung 
from the end of the bough on to the bottom of the 
Oven, without touching the stones on which the bough 
itself rested. But it would be almost impossible for 
him to do the same, and if his foot were to slip, and 
his weight should rest ever so lightly on the stones, 
they would instantly fall, and carry him along with 
them. 

On the other hand, to remain where he was until 
assistance came was almost as great a risk. From 
his present position he could distinctly see Edith's 
figure. She was apparently just beginning to recover 
from the swoon of terror and exhaustion into which 
she had fallen, and if she were to catch sight of the 
terrible danger in which she was placed, before 
assistance reached her, the chances were that she 
would fall, or throw herself over, through mere giddi- 
ness, Frank was but a boy of eleven years old, but 
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he was hardy and intelligent beyond his years, and 
the emergency quickened his faculties. He looked 
up, and saw that eight or ten feet above the top of 
the Oven, there was the stump of an oak, which had 
rooted itself firmly in the crevices of the rocks. 
Standing in the fork of the ash, a few feet above the 
bough, which formed the pathway to the Oven, it 
would be possible to throw a rope over this root, and 
so hoist himself into the cave, without treading on 
the slippery ledge outside. Climbing accordingly to 
the highest point of the fork, he made several casts 
of the rope, and presently succeeded in lodging it. 
Then grasping both ends, he crept warily along the 
tree. It was trying work at that fearful height, 
advancing step by step, with such frail footing 
beneath him. He reached, however, the mouth of the 
Oven, and was just preparing to step in, when he felt 
the ash itself, which was old and decayed, gradually 
yield beneath him. Instinctively he tightened his 
grasp on the rope, and by its help swung himself into 
the cave by Edith's side. The next moment, the 
tree, and the stones on which one end had rested, 
gave way, and the whole fell together, with a 
deafening crash, into the abyss beneath. Edith 
started up, her consciousness fully restored by the 
noise, and the presence of her companion ; but her 
terror was so great, when she caught sight of the 
narrow shelf on which she was lying, and the depth of 
the precipice over which she was almost hanging, that 
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it was with the greatest difficulty Frank Percy could 
prevent her from throwing herself over. His own 
nerves were a good deal disturbed by his recent hair- 
breadth escape ; but he felt the necessity of retaining 
his presence of mind, if only for her sake. 

" Don't be frightened, Edith,*' he said, as calmly as 
he could. " There's no danger now. The rock is as 
firm as possible, and we are quite sheltered here from 
the wind or the rain, if it should come on. It won't be 
very long before they come to fetch us in the boat ; 
and even if they don't, the tide will begin to go out 
again in another hour at farthest, and then we'll go 
down together, and I'll carry you home." 

" Oh, Frank, how did I come here?" exclaimed the 
little girl. " I can't remember anything since we 
were sailing the boat. I suppose I must have run 
away. I think I did. Oh, yes, and then there was 
the snake, the horrid snake! It didn't bite me, did 
it ? Oh, Frank, save me, save me ! " 

The recollection of the scene through which she had 
passed was too much for the little girl to sustain, and 
she again fainted in Frank's arms. 

In the meanwhile. Tommy Hutton had run home as 
fast as he was able, and was rejoiced, as he came in 
sight of the cottage, to see his father, who, in 
company with his mate. Will Horner, was engaged 
in repairing his nets, which had sustained some 
damage on the previous evening. He was an honest, 
bluff specimen of an English fisherman, cool and 
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wary, the very man for a sudden emergency. He 
had no sooner heard Tommy's story, than he hastened 
to take the necessary measures for the rescue of the 
children ; if, as he added with a doubtful shake of the 
bead, "it was possible to arrive in time to rescue 
them." 

"Nigh upon one o'clock," he said, drawing his heavy 
metal watch from his fob ; "tide is just at the highest. 
If they's scrambled up the rocks at the bottom of the 
Ladder they's safe; if they hasn't, they's drowned. 
We'd best shove the Polly into the water, and go and 
look arter them. That's about it, arn't it, mate } " 

"That's it, I reckon," replied Will Horner, who 
was not more given to abundance of words than his 
companion. " Shove aboard a coil of rope and a 
grapnel, and then move off as quick as we can." 

" All right," said Hutton. " Fetch the rope and the 
hook, Tom, while we puts the Polly in. I hope 
Madam don't know nothing of this," he resumed, as 
Tommy returned from the cottage with the articles 
required. " How come Miss Edith alone on the 
beach, I wonder. Where's Ann Masters been, that 
she was let run off by herself in this way } " 

" She'd gone up into the town to buy something," 
said Tommy. " We met her just now, and 'twas she 
that told us Miss Edith wasn't up at the Villa. We 
thought she*d gone home long ago." 

" And what's gone with her now } ** asked Hutton. 

Before Tommy could reply, the question received a 
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practical answer. Mrs. Knight came hurrying down 
the path that led from Beach Villa, in a state of the 
utmost alarm, followed by the delinquent Ann, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, as the reader has heard, had 
been paying a visit at Mrs. Knight's house, when the 
news of Edith's disappearance was brought her. 

" Have you found Edith } Where's Frank } " she 
exclaimed, as she came up. ^* Do you know what has 
become of them ? " 

"Judge they've run away, but they can't have got 
far. We's just going to fetch them," replied Hutton, 
with his usual brevity. 

" Fetch them ! where from ? Do you know where 
they have gone to ? " 

" Can't have gone but to one place," said the fisher- 
man, stepping into the boat as he spoke, and 
beginning to shove her off, without further parley. 

" Oh but, Hutton, you must take me with you. I 
must go," exclaimed Mrs. Knight. "I cannot be 
left behind Indeed I cannot" 

"Best not, ma'am," said Hutton, respectfully. 
" We'll do all that can be done, you may be sure of 
that." 

" My dear Mrs. Knight, you had really better 
remain here," urged Mr. Chamberlain. " You could 
render no help, and it would only distress you. The 
men will be back very soon. Come into Hutton's 
cottage, and wait." 

" No, no," exclaimed Mrs. Knight. " I must know 
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at once. Put the boat in, Hutton. I must go, I tell 
you." 

The latter complied, without a word. Mr. Cham- 
berlain handed the lady in, and took his place at her 
side. There was a smart breeze blowing inshore, 
and the Lively Polly skimmed easily before it 
They passed the spot where the fracas between 
Osborne and the boys had occurred, and a few 
minutes afterwards were abreast of the crescent-wall 
of the Beacon Crag. It was now as nearly as possible 
high-water ; and it being the time of the equinoctial 
spring tides, the sea had risen high enough to cover 
the base of the precipice for four or five feet at the 
least. The fishermen looked anxiously along the 
surface of the little bay, and were glad to perceive 
that there was no trace anywhere of Frank's straw 
hat, or the little girl's white frock — objects which 
they had been fearing to encounter, ever since 
Tommy's report had reached them. 

" They ain't anywhere here," said Hutton, in a low 
tone, which reached only his companion's ears. 
" Best make straight for the Ladder. They must be 
ashore there, though I can't see them nowhere." 

He turned the helm accordingly, and the boat 
rapidly approached the point named — all eyes being 
fixed anxiously on the mass of rock and shrubs, 
which formed the lower part of the narrow gully so 
named. 

" I see them — I see them !" exclaimed Mr. Cham- 

G 
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berlain, suddenly. " Up there, about a hundred feet 
up. That white thing in the hollow place of the rock 
there — ^that's Edith's frock. I saw it move quite 
plainly a minute ago." 

" Up there r exclaimedold Hutton — "tain't possible. 
There aren't half a dozen men in Wroxby could get 
up there, let alone a child. And yet it is, I declare !" 
he added, as he stood up, shading his eyes with his 
hand. " It is them, sure enough. Well, 'tain't no use 
inquiring how they got there — leastways, not now. 
What we wants to know is, how is they to be got 
down again ?" 

All this had passed in a guarded tone, in order 
that it might not reach Mrs. Knight's ears; but she 
had noticed the direction of their looks, and had 
learned the full extent of the peril. 

" God have mercy upon me !" she exclaimed. "My 
child will be dashed to pieces !" 

"No, do not be afraid," said Mr. Chamberlain, 
soothingly. " If they have contrived to clamber up 
there, they must be surer of foot than we had 
supposed, and with our help will be sure to get down 
again in safety. Let me beg you to step ashore here, 
Mrs. Knight" — for the boat had now touched the rocks 
— " step ashore here, and remain quietly, while these 
good fellows go to bring them down. I will stay with 
you," he added, in a lower tone, " and we will both 
pray for their preservation." 

Mrs. Knight assented. She was helped, half faint- 
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ing, from the boat, and seated on the very spot where 
her little girl had rested less than an hour ago. The 
clergyman seated himself by her side, so as to inter- 
cept, as much as possibly, the view of the cliff above, 
while Hutton and his mate debated apart how their 
enterprise was to be accomplished. 

" We can get up within a yard or two of the Oven, 
with the help of the rope here, and the hook. That 
aren't difficult ; but what's to be done when we gets 
there? The tree's broke away by which the lads 
used to cross to the Oven, and the stones on which it 
rested too. Look here ; there's the trunk itself, if I 
don't mistake ; and those stones — ^they've only just 
fallen ; look how fresh the earth is on them." 

" That's the bridge, there ain't no doubt about it," 
assented Horner. " I saw it was broke away before 
we neared the shore. But we'd best go up and look 
at the place ourselves, I'm thinking." 

Hutton assented; and the two men began cau- 
tiously ascending the rocks, climbing from point to 
point, and occasionally availing themselves of the 
help of the grapnel, until they reached the place 
whence the tree had been dislodged. Here they were 
compelled to stop. A gap of seven or eight feet in 
width divided them from the Oven ; and beneath 
them was a sheer descent of fully seventy feet, which 
there seemed no possibility of crossing. It would 
have been hardly possible to spring across, as the 
floor of the Oven was two or three feet above the spot 
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on which they were standing ; nor was there anything 
which would afford a firm hold on the opposite side, 
as the mouth of the cave did not face them, but 
looked directly seaward. Add to this, that the slight- 
est slip of the foot would have been certain and instant 
death. 

" I don't see what's to be done. Bill," said Hutton. 
" There's no getting across, that's sartin. I suppose 
one of us must stay here, while the t'other goes and 
fetches a lot of planks and spars, to make a bridge 
of: It will take a long time a doing, but I can't think 
of nothing else." 

" The poor things will die of cold and fright," said 
Horner, " or else they'll tumble off the rock, and be 
dashed to pieces. I am not sure whether they know 
that we are here; we had best call to young Percy, I 
expect, Tom." 

"I'll call," said Hutton; "he'll know my voice 
best; Here, Frank, Master Percy, — do you hear 
us ? " 

The call was two or three times repeated before 
the head of the boy was seen, looking cautiously 
forth from the front of the cave. 

"Oh, Daddy Hutton, I'm so glad! Edith's very 
ill. She's trembling all over, and I don't know what 
to do with her, and the tree's broken away, so that I 
can't help her down." 

" You aren't hurt yourself, my lad, are you } " 
asked the fisherman, anxiously. 
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*' No, I'm all right," said Frank. " If it wasn't for 
Edith, I shouldn't mind so much: If you'd throw 
me a rope up here, I think I could scramble down. 
But I couldn't carry her : she's too heavy;" 

" Is there anything up there to which you could 
make a rope fast ? " 

" No, I don't think there is," said Frank. " The 
sides of the rock are quite smooth. I got in by 
throwing a rope over the root of the oak above. 
There it is still." 

" So there is," said Horner. " I didn't see it before. 
If we throw this rope across to you, could you tie it 
to yours ? " 

" That cord ain't strong enough," said Hutton. "It's 
only a bit of my wife's washing-line. I saw Tommy 
take it this morning, though I didn't know what it 
was for. It would bear his weight, I daresay, though 
not ours." 

" Look here," cried Frank. " Throw me your rope 
across, and I'll swarm up this cord, and make yours 
fast round the root above: Then you'll be able to 
get over." 

" Well thought of, my lad ! " said the old fisherman ; 
" and I believe it's about the only chance ; for it will 
never do to leave Miss Edith up there for an hour or 
two, as we must do, if we go home to fetch tackle. 
But are you sure that your head can stand it "i Don't 
attempt it, if you are not." 

"All right," said Frank, cheerily. "I am not 
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frightened about anything but Edith. You needn't 
be afraid for me." 

" Catch, then," said Hutton, dexterously throwing 
the rope with the grapnel across, and lodging it just 
inside the floor of the cave. Frank caught it, and 
knotted it round his waist. Then taking hold of both 
ends of the cord, which was still dangling within 
reach, he twisted them round, so as to gain a firmer 
hold of them, and began his ascent It was a fright- 
ful sight to witness. The boy had to climb right up 
the face of the cliff, which was as smooth as a wall, 
and the rope to which he was clinging appeared so 
slight as to be every moment in danger of breaking. 
But he went up as nimbly as a cat, and presently a 
shout announced that he had reached the root, and 
had thrown the grapnel over it. Then he slid down 
again, and alighted in safety on the floor of the cave. 

" God bless you, my lad, well done 1 " cried old 
Hutton, as he saw the feat safely accomplished. 
" Now then. Bill, hold tight on to this end, and we'll 
have them down in a jiffey! All right. Madam 
Knight," he shouted, ten minutes afterwards ; " they're 
both safe — not a scratch on either of them ! We are 
just bringing them down the path to you," 



CHAPTER VI. 

" A ND you really mean that you will take this 

•^"^ burden on yourself, Mr. Chamberlain," said 
Mrs. Knight, as she sat at lunch in that gentleman's 
house the following day. " I do not know how to 
thank you enough. As for me, even if I had not all 
along regarded Frank almost as my own boy, he must 
have shared all I had to give, after his rescue of Edith, 
yesterday. But he has no claim upon you, or on 
Mrs. Chamberlain either. It is most kind, most 
generous of you." 

" Well, I do not know that I could have allowed 
the hero of yesterday's adventure to go to the work- 
house, either," replied Mr. Chamberlain ; " and I don't 
know that Caroline would have allowed it, even if I 
had. Besides, I should not like my labour to be quite 
thrown away. He has been my pupil, you know, for 
the last two years. It is not so very much, after all." 

" It is probably the making of him for life," said 
Mrs. Knight, warmly. " He will now receive a gen- 
tleman's education, and perhaps make his way into 
some profession." 

" We will hope so," said Mr. Chamberlain. " The 
boy interests me much. He is certainly clever, and 
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retains what he has learned. I have no doubt of his 
going through the school satisfactorily." 

" It is very pleasant to hear you say so," said Mrs. 
Knight ; " and there will not be more than ten pounds 
to pay, you say } " 

"The fees will be only eight pounds," said Mr. 
Chamberlain, " in the instance of a boy who has been 
resident five years in Wroxby. After a time, I hope 
it may be nothing at all. There are six free boys, 
for whom no fee whatever is paid. I am not sure 
when there will be a vacancy, but will make a point 
of seeing Bowles about it at once." 

'* It is a twelvemonth since Webber was elected, is 
it not i " asked Mrs. Chamberlain. 

"Not quite," said her husband. "About ten 
months. You remember the Webbers, Mrs. Knight ? 
The father was a leading tradesman in the High 
Street. His boy was here in this house as a boarder. 
His father was going to withdraw him, which would 
have been the ruin of the lad. I allowed him to 
come just as Frank will come. I could not give him 
one of the studies, of course ; but I allowed him to 
sit in the little lobby which forms a sort of passage to 
my library. There is plenty of room for two desks 
there, so Frank can sit with him." 

" It will be a nice thing if they make friends," said 
Mrs. Chamberlain. " Young Webber is an attached 
and grateful boy, at all events." 

"Yes, that is his best point," said the under-master. 
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*' He is unusually warm in his attachments to anyone 
who is kind to him ; but would have small mercy on 
those whom he considered his enemies. But I have 
no doubt he and Frank would do well together. 
Frank is just the boy to take his fancy. It will be 
very well to have him and Webber two of the free 
boys. They are sometimes by no means pleasant 
specimens." 

" You are thinking of Richard Osborne, I suppose," 
said Mrs. Chamberlain. " From all I can gather, it 
is a pity that it was not his father that was ruined, 
instead of his cousin, Mr. Webber." 

" Richard Osborne, did you say } " said Mrs. 
Knight. " The son of the landlord of the Admiral's 
Head, I suppose } I rather think Frank has made 
his acquaintance already." 

" I daresay," said Mr. Chamberlain. " He does 
not belong to any boarding-house, you know; and it 
is very likely that, during his playhours and half- 
holidays, he is a good deal about on the beach. He 
is a bad fellow, I am afraid." 

" How long has he been in the school } " asked 
Mrs. Chamberlain. 

" About three years," replied her husband. "He 
is one of those great overgrown boys of whom Dr. 
Arnold was wont to complain ; who hang about in 
the lower classes, and bully the juniors. I wish 
his father would put him into business, or rid us of 
him in any way he chooses." 
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About six weeks after the above conversation, 
Frank was entered as a boarder in Mr. Chamberlain's 
house, at Wroxby College. It would be proper to 
give some description of its appearance and character 
before proceeding with the story. Wroxby was 
a very ancient fishing-town on the north eastern 
coast of England : so ancient, that the date of its 
foundation was a matter of dispute. It was built at 
the mouth of the river Wroxe ; the steep acclivities 
on either side of which had, doubtless, in the first 
instance, been chosen as available places of defence, 
in days when the whole of that seaboard was liable 
to continual devastation from the Danish pirates. 
Notwithstanding the natural advantages of the 
place, and the great strength of its defences, it was 
more than once destroyed, and the whole of the 
inhabitants put to the sword by the invaders. No 
parts of the existing town had an earlier date 
than the times of the Confessor, and the principal 
portions had been built during the last two centuries. 
Notwithstanding its commodious situation, it had 
never greatly increased in size ; and in the year 
to which this story belongs, it did not number more 
than four thousand inhabitants. 

To the west of the town stood the Grammar 
School, founded by Stephen Hartley, merchant and 
alderman of the city of London, in the year 1670. 
The good man, who had originally reached London 
in a coal brig, from one of the ports adjacent to his 
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native place, had thriven in business ; until, at the 
end of a long life, he had bequeathed a legacy to 
build and endow a Grammar School in the old 
fishing-town, of which he still retained a kindly 
recollection. The money had been expended chiefly 
in the purchase of suitable grounds, and the erection 
of school buildings. The head-master was allowed 
to receive a certain number of boarders, in order 
to furnish him with sufficient income ; it being 
stipulated that all residents in Wroxby should be 
educated at a cost of not more than eight pounds a 
year, while a stipulated number were to be received 
without any payment at all Wroxby College, as it 
was called, had thriven, much as such foundations 
have done elsewhere ; not rising to sufficient eminence 
to be numbered among the chief schools of England, 
but a great boon, nevertheless, to the inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood. 

The present head-master was Dr. Bowles, a quiet 
and unobtrusive man, and a far abler scholar than 
many whose reputation was more widely extended ; 
generally liked by his pupils ; and by some few by 
whom he was thoroughly understood, deeply loved 
and honoured. He was ably seconded by Mr. 
Chamberlain, his under-master, a much younger man, 
who had brought to Wroxby a brilliant reputation 
from the University, some ten years previously. 
Under their joint supervision, the College had now 
obtained a very considerable local celebrity. 
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Into this school Frank was admitted in his eleventh 
year, as the reader has been told. Mr. Chamberlain 
had charged himself with his keep, and further 
secured him a nomination to one of the free scholar- 
ships, a few months after his first admission. The 
boy did not fully understand the extent of his 
obligations to the under-master ; but he was much 
attached to the latter for the kindness shown him for 
more than two years past. This, and his deep 
affection for Mrs. Knight, whom he had come to 
regard as his mother, supplied him with sufficient 
motive for industry and good behaviour. For the 
first two years of his stay in the school, everything 
went smoothly. He gradually ascended from the 
lowest form to the upper fourth, as it was called, 
with the prospect of being put into Mr. Chamber- 
lain^s own class in the ensuing half-year. Geoffry 
Webber, who had shared his study during these 
years, had vcionxittd f art passu with him. The boys 
had taken to one another from the first. Thrown 
together, indeed, as they constantly were, a certain 
amount of schoolboy friendship was inevitable ; and 
Geoffry was glad to avail himself of Frank's superior 
ability in preparing his school work. But their 
removal into the fourth form brought about a new 
state of things. They there encountered several 
boys a good deal older than themselves, who 
hung about that position, unable to pass the 
examination necessary for their elevation to the 
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upper school. These louts looked with especial 
dislike on the young upstarts, as they considered 
them, who were continually rising from the lower 
forms, and mounting over their heads. In particular, 
they complained that the standard was raised 
for the whole class, by the unnecessary amount 
of work which these young mufis thought fit to 
perform. The themes were only required to be of 
a certain length. The verses need not be more than 
six in number. But Frank, and others of his sort, 
would do twice and three times the quantity 
required ; and so, not only brought discredit upon 
those who confined themselves to the regulation 
quantity, but sometimes were the cause of more 
work being required for the whole class. 

At last there was a meeting of the leaders of the 
form, held in Richard Osborne's study, for the 
purpose of putting a stop to this state of things. 
The reader has already heard something of this 
boy, who had been growing both in bulk and 
mischief during the last two years, until he had 
become a most serious evil in the school. His father 
had been several times requested to remove him 
from the school, but had refused to do so; and 
nothing had ever occurred which would justify the 
extreme step of expulsion. Independently of his 
other grounds of dislike to Frank, Osborne had 
never forgotten his discomfiture on the day of the 
adventure at the Smugglers' Ladder ; but as Frank 
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was a boarder in Mr. Chamberlain's house, and 
Osborne was one of the town boys, and the two 
were in different forms of the school, they had 
scarcely ever come into collision with one another. 
Now, however, the case was different, and Osborne 
was resolved that this young upstart, who, as he 
often expressed it, was no better than a foundling, 
and came from no one knew where — should be 
taken down a peg or two. 

He found the other boys willing enough to fall in 
with his views. Notice had been given by Mr. Alford, 
who heard the fourth form, that an extra half-holiday 
would be given once a fortnight to those whose 
exercises had been rewarded with a certain number of 
marks ; while those, on the other hand, whose marks 
were below a prescribed minimum, would forfeit a 
certain amount of the regular play-hours. Mr. 
Alford had resolved upon this, in consequence of the 
extreme slovenliness of the work during the half-year 
then in progress ; which had been worse, he declared, 
by a great deal, than he could remember among any 
previous set of boys. It did not appear from any- 
thing he said that either Percy's or Webber's 
performances had had anything to do with this new 
regulation ; but Osborne and his friends chose to 
assume that it had. They came to a resolution that 
all the form should be required to give a promise 
that they would not do exercises, either in prose or 
verse, which exceeded in length the smallest amount 
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required by the masters. Whoever failed to comply 
was to be first thrashed ; and if that failed of insuring 
acquiescence, sent to Coventry. This decree was 
promulgated one afternoon, immediately after Mr. 
Alford had left the school ; and the boys were told 
that, on the following morning, just before the 
beginning of school, every one would be required to 
give the promise agreed on. 

"What do you mean to do about it, Frank.?" 
asked Webber, after supper that evening, as they sat 
together in Mr. Chamberlain's outer room. They had 
finished the lessons for the next day, and were now 
going to write their exercises. "Those fellows, 
Osborne, and Corbett, and Danby, and the rest, are 
very much put up about it" 

" I daresay," said Frank, coolly. 

" And a good many of the fellows will give in, I 
expect," added Webber. " I know Lyford, and 
Wright, and Rogers will." 

"Very likely," said Frank. 

"And what do you mean to do, Frank.?" again 
asked Webber. " I haven't made up my mind myself 
on the subject." 

" I have made up mine,** said Frank, " and I hope 
you will back me, Geoff. I mean to go on just the 
same as before." 

"Well, of course they have no right to dictate 
to us," said Webber, " and I don't fancy being in- 
terfered with any more than you do. But, then, you 
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see, what they say is so far true, that we are not 
obliged to do more than the r^^ulation length." 

" Nobody said we were/* said Frank. ** But we've 
promised to do it, and I don't see why we are to be 
prevented by them from keeping our promise." 

" That's true, no doubt," said Webber. " As for 
the licking, I should not mind that ; but I should not 
much like the being sent to Coventry." 

" There'll be no licking, and no sending to Coventry 
either, if we stand by one another." 

" I'll stand by you, Frank ; you may make sure of 
that," said Webber. ''But what do you mean to 

do r 

" Just this," said Percy. " You see this is, in reality, 
all Dick Osborne's doing — -" 

" I know that, the brute !" broke in Webber. " We 
owe this, and a pretty deal more, to him ; and I'll pay 
him out for it some day, that's more." 

"Well, never mind that," said Frank. '* This is his 
getting up. Corbett and Danby only follow his 
lead. And they are only half inclined to do that 
after all. Dick is a coward, and a bully, and they 
know it. Now, look here, Geoff: Dick Osborne could 
thrash you, or he could thrash me, no doubt." 

" No doubt at all," assented Webber. 

"But I don't think he could thrash us both 
together." 

" For the matter of that, I don't suppose he could," 
said the other. " That lout that we had the scrim- 
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mage with on the shore, was bigger than Dick, and a 
well plucked one too, which Dick isn't I wouldn't 
mind standing up with you in a fight against Osborne, 
certainly." 

"All right, Geoff. If your mind is made up to 
that, let's shake hands upon it, and then do you 
leave the matter to me." 

Webber gave him his hand, and was proceeding to 
ask some further explanation, when the prayer-bell 
rang. Percy hastily locked his desk, and left the 
room. 

Webber slowly followed. He was much attached 
to Frank, whose uniform good temper and friendli- 
ness had made a great impression on him. And he 
bore a bitter dislike to Osborne, who had had many 
opportunities of annoying him, of which he had not 
been slow to avail himself. They were, as the reader 
knows, distant relatives ; and Osborne's father had lost 
money through Mr. Webber's failure — so, at least, Dick 
was in the habit of constantly affirming. Perceiving 
how deeply the boy resented the taunt, Osborne, with 
the true spirit of a bully, was continually dinning it 
into his ears ; and when this had provoked Webber to 
retaliate with some of the many stories to Osborne's 
discredit which were \vt circulation, both in the school 
and in the town — Dick had given him one or two 
savage thrashings in requital. Nothing would please 
him better than to join Percy in a stand-up fight 
with his tyrant. Even if they did not succeed in 

H 
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getting the better of their antagonist, they would, at 
all events, have the opportunity of inflicting a very 
considerable punishment upon him. So far, he was 
willing to join, heart and soul, in Frank's programme. 
But there was another consideration, which he would 
not have liked to say anything about, even if there 
had been any opportunity of mentioning it to Frank. 
He was in a certain sense in Osborne's power. 
Several of the boys were in the habit of going to one 
of the small inns of the town, for the purpose of play- 
ing billiards and taking lunch. The thing was most 
strictly forbidden ; and this was so well known to be 
the case, that none of the more respectable houses 
would allow Dr. Bowles's pupils to use their billiard- 
rooms. But the lawlessness of the thing and the 
difficulty thus raised only enhanced the pleasure in 
the eyes of the boys. Billiards was a game of which 
Webber was very fond ; and at which he was, for his 
years, quite an adept His father's failure in business 
had left him almost entirely without pocket-money. 
But, as it was the invariable practice of the boys that 
the loser should pay the hire of the tables, his supe- 
rior play had for a long time enabled him to enjoy 
his amusement with scarcely any cost to himself. 
Nor did it occur to him that this practice was dan- 
gerous, and perhaps scarcely honest. 

It happened, however, one day that he found him- 
self pitted against a new antagonist, whose skill was 
equal to his own, if not greater. At the end of a long 
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afternoon's play, he found himself called upon to pay 
seven or eight shillings to the landlord of the Roe- 
buck. His opponent, noticing his embarrassed de- 
meanour, and supposing that he had left his purse at 
home, offered to pay the hire of the tables, and play 
for the amount, double or quits, on the next half 
holiday. Webber gladly accepted this offer ; but on 
the next Saturday, he was as unfortunate as before. 
The amount now was one quite out of his power to 
meet; and he would have been obliged to own as 
much to the landlord, if Richard Osborne, who had 
accompanied them, had not interfered. 

" I'll speak to Joe MuUins about it, if you like 
Geoff," he said, " and tell him you haven't the money 
now, but will pay him in a little while. He knows 
me, and will make no fuss about it." 

Webber had no choice but to accept the offer ; 
though he was very reluctant to be under any obliga- 
tion to his cousin. The object of the latter soon 
showed itself. Among other not very creditable 
pursuits, Osborne was in the habit of mixing himself 
I up with lotteries on the Derby and other great races, 
which were got up in the town, and inveigling all he 
could to take shares in them. Webber was at once 
required to put his name down for two of these, of 
which MuUins was the nominal secretary. On being 
told by his cousin that he had not the money to pay 
for the shares, Osborne answered that Mullins would 
trust him for the amount, and if he should win, he would 
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realize money enough to pay off his debt. Geoffry 
unwillingly acquiesced ; for though he had many faults, 
he was not a dishonourable boy. The hold thus ob- 
tained over him was used unsparingly by his cousin ; 
until at the present time he was involved to the 
amount of several pounds, nominally in MuUins's 
debt ; but, as he himself believed, really in Osborne's 
— there being a secret understanding on the subject 
between Richard and the landlord. These considera- 
tions had made Webber very unwilling to provoke 
Osborne at the present time. The race for the St. 
Leger was to come off in a few days, and he had 
been fortunate enough to draw the favourite in the 
last lottery, in which Osborne had insisted on his 
taking a share. If his horse should win, it would clear 
him of all his embarrassments ; if he should lose — 
Webber really did not like to think what would be 
the consequence then. It was plain that nothing 
would be more unwise than to provoke Richard Os- 
borne at the present crisis. Nevertheless, his affection 
for Frank and his hate of his cousin were both so 
strong, that he resolved . on standing by Percy in the 
encounter, which was almost certain to take place on 
the ensuing day. 

Morning chapel was just over, and the fourth form, 
as usual, were loitering about the school-room, await- 
ing the arrival of Mr. Alford, when the self-constituted 
leaders of the class entered the room, and called out 
that everyone was at once to take his place in school 
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order. The boys complied ; and then the three to 
whom the management of the affair had been de- 
puted, Corbett, Danby, and Osborne, stepped forward 
and repeated the resolution which had been come to 
on the previous day. " Every fellow," said Danby, 
" who is willing to give this promise had better stand 
up. That will save us a great deal of time and trouble." 

Nearly the whole class immediately got on their 
legs. About half a dozen, among whom Percy and 
Webber were conspicuous, still remained seated. 

" Very well," said Osborne. " Then there are only 
these two or three that need give us any trouble. 
Here's Taylor, Fowler, Holdsworth, Waddington, 

« 

Percy, and Webber. Now, I propose we take these 
one by one, and either make them give the promise, 
or pay them out with such a thrashing, as will make 
them wish they had.** 

" Very well,** said Corbett, a great, stupid, but not 
ill-natured fellow. " I have no objection. Only, don't 
let us thrash them, unless it*^ plain that they won't 
agree without it.*' 

" All right,'* said Danby ; " I say ditto to that. Here, 
you fellow, Waddington, come up here. Won't you 
promise to do only the regular length required for 
themes and exercises } It can't do you any good to 
do more, and it gets us into no end of bother. 

Waddington, who was the biggest in size of the 
recusants, was somewhat surprised by this mode of 
putting the question. 
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" I don't know that I should refuse it," he said, "if 
it was asked only as a matter of favour. But I don't 
see that any one has a right to dictate to me, what 
I'll do in the matter.** 

" No one wants to dictate to you," said Corbett. 
'• We only want you to be good-natured and oblig- 
mg.' 

" Very well, if that's it," said Waddington, " I don't 
think I shall refuse. That's altogether a different 
pair of boots from what I understood you to say 
yesterday. Don't you think so, Holdsworth .?" 

" Yes," said Holdsworth. " I shouldn't like to be 
ill-natured, and if I am asked civilly, I sha'n't re- 
fuse." 

"Nor I," said Taylor and Fowler in the same 
breath. 

"All right," said Danby, "and I suppose you 
two — ^" he looked at Percy and Webber as he spoke 
— "will say the same." 

" I don't wish to be ill-natured," said Percy, " but 
I don't think you have any right to ask this. There 
is no other form in the school, in which fellows are not 
allowed to do any length of exercise they like : and 
I don't believe that a fellow has ever been punished, 
or has got into trouble of any kind, on account of 
my having done more than just the number of 
lines which are required. Can you mention an 
instance, where a fellow has been punished on that 
account ? " 
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"I don't know about a fellow's having been 
punished exactly," said Corbett " But, it isn't plea- 
sant to have Alford for ever saying that some fellows 
do long exercises, and there is no reason therefore 
why we shouldn't. And what reason is there why 
you should do them, I should like to know ? " 

" The reason is, that I have given my promise to 
take all the pains I could with my exercises," 
said Percy. " And I don't see why I should break 
my promise." 

" Do you mean to back him, Webber ? " said 
Osborne, in a threatening tone, and doubliog his fist 
as he spoke. "You had better not, I promise 
you." 

" Yes, I do," said Webber, whose spirit was roused 
by this threat. 

" Very well," said Osborne. " Then, now I propose 
that we give these two fellows such a licking, after 
school, as will bring them to their senses." 

" And I propose," said Percy, standing forward, "that 
Osborne shall be the one to carry out his own threat 
All this is his doing, and his doing only. I know he 
has talked Corbett, and Danby, and the others over, 
and has persuaded them to think — what isn't really 
the case — that we want to set ourselves against the 
other fellows, and get them into trouble. Very well ; 
Osborne wants to thrash Webber and me for refus- 
ing to give in to his dictation. Let him thrash us if 
he can. He's bigger than us; and most fellows 
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would think more than a match for us. But we are 
ready to try, as soon as he likes." 

This unexpected proposal was met with a burst of 
applause. Osborne was nearly a head taller than 
Frank and GeofTry — more than a match, as Frank had 
said, for them both together. But it was well known in 
the school that he was more remarkable for discretion 
than valour ; and he was, in consequence, held in con- 
tempt, even by those habitually under his influence. 
Frank's pluck, too, was beyond dispute ; and boys are 
never insensible to a genuine display of it 

"Very well, Percy," said Danby. "That's fair 
enough. I don't see that we can refuse that" 

"No," said Corbett. " I vote we depute Osborne 
himself to carry out the sentence which he has pro- 
nounced. Come, Dick, you'll soon chaw these two 
fellows up." 

Osborne hesitated a moment. No doubt, he was 
greatly stronger than either Frank or Webber. But 
while he was engaged with one of them, the other 
might bestow some very uncomfortable punishment 
upon him, such as Richard by no means relished ; 
and he knew too well their courage and determination, 
to hope that there would be a speedy end to the 
fight He was sensible also that his position would 
be a ridiculous one, and all the sympathy in the en- 
counter would be with his antagonists. 

" No," he said. " I don't see that this more con- 
ns me, than any of the others. I am not going to 
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have it all put upon me in this way. If you don't 
choose to take up this matter, I sha'n't/' 

"Oh, oh, oh," groaned the boys. "Frank for 
ever ! " shouted Holdsworth and Fowler, and the cry 
was echoed by many other voices. 

" Well, Dick," said Danby, if you don't choose to 
take this up, to use your own words, I don't see why 
we should. So there's an end to the matter for good 
and all." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE victory was with Frank and his friend 
From that day forth, Osborne made no 
further attempt to attack either of them. But he 
was not one to forget ; and the goodness of his 
memory was soon proved in the instance of Geoffry 
Webber. About a week after the affair detailed in 
the last chapter the St. Leger race came off, and the 
horse on whom Geoffry's hopes were fixed came in 
third, instead of first. It was on the fourth day after 
the race, that Frank's attention was called to his 
companion's demeanour. He had sat almost entirely 
silent throughout the evening, making all sorts of 
strange mistakes in the construing, and unable, as it 
seemed, to do a single line of his theme or verses. 
Frank several times asked him if he was ill, or had 
heard any bad news from home ; and received in 
reply a somewhat curt assurance that there was 
nothing the matter. At last, when it wanted scarcely 
a quarter of an hour to prayers, and Webber had not 
done one single sentence of his exercises, Frank 
again addressed him. 

" Come, I say, old fellow," he began, " this won't 
do. You'll get into no end of a row with Alford 
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to-morrow, if you go on in this way. It's no use 
saying that there's nothing the matter. There must 
be. Here, let me help you. I daresay there will be 
time to knock off the verses between us, before 
prayers now." 

" You can't help me, Frank," said Webber sadly. 

" Why not } The theme and verses are not 
particularly hard, that I can see. Any how, we can 
do them well enough to pass muster. Alford doesn't 
make a row, unless they are very bad." 

" Alford won't see any verses of mine, to-morrow," 
said his companion, in the same tone as before — 
more as though he was communing with his own 
thoughts than answering Frank. 

"Not see them! why not?" Are you ill, Geoff? 
Are you going to put yourself on the sick list ? " 

" I am well enough," answered Webber, impatiently. 
" There, it's no use talking, Frank. Whatever may 
be the matter, you can't help me." 

"I don't know that," said Frank. "Come, old 
fellow, you and I have been chums for two years and 
more now ; and we have got in and out of a good 
many scrapes together. You needn't mind telling 
me what's the matter, at all events. If I can do you 
any good, I will ; and if I can't, anyway I shall do 
you no harm. I am sure you believe that, don't 
you ? " 

" Yes, I believe that," said Geoffry ; " and if any 
fellow could help me, you would be the one. But I 
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know you can't do me any good in this business, or I 
would have asked you." 

"Let's hear what it is, at all events," persisted 
Frank. 

" Well, if you will have it — you haven't a five- 
pound note to spare, I suppose, have you ? " 

" Five-pound note ? No, I should think not, nor a 
five-shilling piece either." 

"There, I knew that," said the other. "What's 
the good of saying more about it ? " 

" You don't mean you owe anybody five pounds.? " 
said Frank, paying no heed to his companion's last 
words. 

" I am sorry to say I do," said Webber. " That is 
to say, I don't honestly owe it ; but it is just as bad 
as if I did, and worse too, considering who the fellow 
is that claims it" 

"Who is it.?" exclaimed Frank, "not Dick 
Osborne to be sure ? " 

"Aye, Dick Osborne, who else .?" returned Geofiry, 
bitterly. 

" How has that come about ? " said Frank. " I 
thought you had kept him at arm's* length." 

"Yes, lately," said Webber. "But this began a 
long time ago. Well, Frank, I know you mean 
kindly by me, and there can be no harm in telling 
you." Webber then proceeded to relate the facts, of 
which the reader is already aware, winding up by 
saying that he saw plainly it had been Osborne's 
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intention from the first, to get him into his power, 
and that he would be pretty sure now to do him all 
the damage he could. 

"But he'll repent it some day; he'll rue it, I 
promise you," said Webber, between his shut 
teeth. " ril pay him out double as much, see if I 
don't." 

" Better try and prevent his damaging you now," 
said Percy. " And I must say I don't see how he 
can do you all the harm you seem to expect. This 
money is chiefly for bets you owe him, isn't it } " 

"Yes, bets and rafiles, and that sort of thing, 
almost the whole of it," assented Webber. 

" Well, I don't think he'll like to bring that forward 
in the school," said Frank, " and if he does, you have 
only to tell the Sixth Form that you mean to pay 
him, when you get the money. As for the masters — 
Alford, or Bowles, or Chamberlain, he daren't for 
his life say a word to them about it" 

"Oh, you don't understand his malice," said 
Webber. "He has gone to work about it much 
more cunningly than that. You know Joe MuUins, 
the fellow that keeps the Roebuck, don't you ? " 

" Yes, to be sure," said Percy, " and a precious raff 
he is too. You haven't had any dealings with him, I 
suppose } " 

" Not really. But Osborne has made it appear as 
though the money was owing to him. He is a mere 
tool of Osborne's, MuUins is. I believe he owes old 
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Osborne money, or something of the kind. At all events, 
he'll do anything that Richard tells him. And he 
has put him up to going to Bowles on Wednesday — 
that's the day after to-morrow, and demanding the 
money. Bowles will find out that I have been going 
to the Roebuck, and putting in for these lotteries, 
and all that. And even if he doesn't send me away 
from the school. Chamberlain will turn me out of 
his house, which will be just as bad. Well, it's one 
comfort that I sha'n't be here to know it." 

" Not here } " repeated Percy. " What do you 
mean } You are not going to cut for it, I suppose, 
are you ? " 

"What should I stop here for.?" said Webber, 
bitterly. "To be blackguarded by a fellow like 
MuUins, or to have Osborne throwing it in my teeth, 
that I have been trying to cheat a fellow out of his 
money. I'll run off and earn money as an errand 
boy or a crossing-sweeper ; and when I'm strong 
enough, I'll come back and pay the money, and 
pay Dick Osborne off too — a receipt in full, I 
promise him." 

" Gently, Geoff, draw it mild," said Frank. " That 
sort of thing is no good, as I told you before. Look 
here ! to-morrow's a half holiday. Don't say an)rthing 
or do anything about this, till to-morrow evening. 
Just promise me that." 

" Very well, Frank, I have no objection. You are 
not going to try it on with Osborne, are you } 
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Because I tell you beforehand, that would be no 
good." 

** Never mind what I am going to do," said Percy; 
"but let me help you with your exercises. The 
prayer-bell is just going to ring ; but there will be 
time to knock them off between prayers and bed-time, 
if we make haste." 

Morning school was no sooner over next day, than 
Frank set out for Beach Villa. He generally stopped 
on half holidays to take part in one of the school 
games, or finish his work for the next day, before 
leaving the school premises. But to-day he was 
anxious to have a talk with Mrs. Knight, before the 
arrival of the dinner hour. He found the lady fortu- 
nately by herself, Edith not having come in from 
her morning walk. 

" Mamma," he said, seating himself on the sofa 
beside her, " I want -to ask you a question or two 
about myself, or rather about my mother — my first 
mother, I suppose I ought to call her," he added, 
taking Mrs. Knight's hand, and pressing it to his 
lips. 

" What about her, Frank," said Mrs. Knight. 

" You promised me you would some day tell me all 
you knew about her — not about the shipwreck only, 
you know, but about her, and my father, and the 
rest of my family." 

" Yes, Frank, and so I will. I always meant to do 
so whenever you were old enough to understand it 
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all. And I think you are old enough now. Do you 
want me to tell you about it this afternoon } " 

" No, mamma, not this afternoon, please. There 
wouldn't be time. But some day before long you 
shall tell me. What I want to know now is whether 
there weren't some valuable things — some jewels, 
or something of the kind — found at the time 
of the wreck — ^things which belonged to her ? I 
think you told me so once." 

"Yes, there were some things — a brooch, and a 
diamond ring, and a gold watch, and one or 
two other ornaments. TU show them to you some 
day." 

" Will they ever be my property, mamma ? ** 

Mrs. Knight looked grave. " No doubt they will, 
Frank, some time or other. I have always intended 
you to have the watch, as soon as you are old enough 
to take care of it. I should think that could hardly 
be yet, though." 

" Oh, mamma, I wish you would let me have it." 

" What do you want it for, Frank ? You can sel- 
dom be in difficulty about the time at school, I should 
think. You can see the College clock at any time in 
the day, can you not ? " 

" Yes, of course, and hear it too, for the matter of 
that," said Frank. 

" And then there would be the risk of your losing 
or breaking it. I think you had better wait a year or 
two more for it, Frank." 
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" Mamma, I know you will think it very strange, 
but I don't want to keep it ; I want to sell it." 

" Sell it 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Knight, in a tone of great 
surprise and displeasure. "Sell your mother's watch, 
Frank ! I can hardly believe that I understand you 
rightly." 

" I don't wonder at your being surprised, but there 
is a reason for my wanting to sell it, or rather pawn 
it, for I don't wish to sell it outright. If you knew 
the reason, I am sure you wouldn't blame me." 

She still looked pained and perplexed, but did not 
speak. 

" Mamma, won't you trust me ? " resumed Frank, 
after a short interval. " There is something which I 
want money for very much, and which is not wrong. 
You wouldn't think it wrong, if you knew what it 
was. It is a secret, and it must be one. But if 
my mother herself, to whom the watch belonged — if 
she knew all, I am quite sure she would wish me to 
part with it." 

Mrs. Knight looked in the boy's face, and noticed 
the earnest look which overspread the features, and 
the eyes filled with tears. She bent over him, and 
kissed his forehead. 

" Yes, Frank," she said ; "I can trust you, and I will. 
I'll go upstairs, and fetch you the watch at once." 

She left the room, and returned in a few minutes 
with a small jewel case, in which all the ornaments 
belonging to the ill-fated Mrs. Percy were contained. 

I 
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There was the brooch, with its jewelled portrait ; 
two plain gold rings, and one set with diamonds, a 
pair of earrings, and the watch. The latter was of 
English workmanship, and probably of considerable 
value. Mrs. Knight looked with a sigh at these me- 
mentoes of the past, and then taking up the watch, 
which was secured by a golden chain, hung it round 
Frank's neck. 

" Thank you," he said in a low voice. " Thank you 
for letting me have the watch, and still more for 
trusting me. I should like to know what you can tell 
me about my father and mother very much ; perhaps 
you will do so the next time I come here on a half 
holiday. But this afternoon there is something that 
I must do." 

Mrs. Knight promised that he should know all she 
had to tell on the first opportunity ; and Edith enter- 
ing a few minutes afterwards, the conversation was 
turned to other topics. 

The same evening, as Webber was leaving the 
supper-room, a note was put into his hand by the 
school servant He had passed a most wretched 
day. Nothing but his promise to Percy would have 
induced him to remain in Wroxby. The thought of 
public exposure and disgrace, of Mr. Chamberlain's 
surprise and disappointment, of Osborne's vindictive 
triumph — ^was continually pressing on his mind. 
Every time the school clock struck the hours and 
half hours, it seemed to remind him more forcibly of 
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the hopelessness of his position, and the nearer ap- 
proach of the dreaded moment. He took the letter 
listlessly from the servant's hand ; but started with 
painful surprise, as he recognized the handwriting. 
There was no mistaking Joe Mullins*s scrawL He 
knew it only too well. No doubt this was a 
reminder to him that his last day of grace was nearly 
over. He was half inclined to tear it up, and throw 
the fragments away without reading it. Why should 
he distress himself with anticipating the shame and 
misery of the morrow } Curiosity, however, pre- 
vailed, and he unfastened the envelope: A half-sheet 
of paper dropped out, containing apparently only a 
few lines. He opened it, and read as follows : — 

" Roebuck Inn, July 3rd, 18 , 

" Received, this day, of Geoffry Webber, Esq., the 
sum of ;f4 1 1 J. 6rf., being the full amount of his debt 
to me, up to this present time. 

"(Signed) Joseph Mullins." 

He stared at this document, as though he were 
unable to believe his senses, and was half inclined to 
fancy that somebody had been amusing himself with 
an ill-natured hoax. While he was still in doubt the 
door suddenly opened, and Frank Percy presented 
himself. The first glance exchanged between them 
explained the mystery. 

"Oh, Frank, this is your doing," exclaimed 
Webber, starting forward, and throwing his arms 
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round Percy's neck. " How have you managed 
it?" 

" Easily enough, old fellow. I have merely pledged 
something that belonged to me. Old Waters made 
no difficulty about advancing the money." 

"Something belonging to you, Frank," repeated 
Webber, in evident perplexity. "Ah, I remember. 
You told me once that there were some jewels which 
had belonged to your mother. You have not sold 
them, have you } Oh, Frank, I couldn't take that" 

" I haven't sold them," answered Frank, cheerily. 
" They can be redeemed, you know. I have arranged 
that with old Waters. He is not to part with them 
for ever so long. And we can save up our pocket- 
money, until we have mustered enough to get it back 
again." 

"Frank, you shall have every farthing of my 
allowance — every farthing that my uncle or any one 
else may give me — every farthing I can scrape to- 
gether. I'll never spend anything, until this is paid 
off. And — and — Frank, I'll never forget it. Some 
day or other I'll do something for you." 

" That will do," said Percy, with a boy's instinctive 
dislike to anything resembling sentiment. " It's no 
such great matter after all. And only just think, 
Geoff, what a lark it will be to-morrow, when Dick 
Osborne finds himself sold ! He'll be looking about 
for Joe MuUins all the morning, and getting into a 
regular wax, when he doesn't turn up ! And then 
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he'll be going up to the Roebuck to insist on his 
coming down, and then he*ll find that he is sold out 
and out ! Won't it be a proper game ! " 

" Prime," said Webber, " only he'll be let off too 
easy. Just think of the hurt he meant to do me, 
Frank, if you hadn't saved me." 

" There's no good in thinking of that, so far as I 
can see," returned Frank ; " and I don't fancy he'll try 
it on with you after this, Geoff. He has been dead beat 
twice, and I should say he'd think twice was enough." 

Webber made no reply, but he leaned back in his 
chair, lost in thought. Percy might treat this lightly, 
and affect to undervalue the service he had done 
him ; but that was not the light in which he meant 
to regard it. No. He would remember it all the 
days of their school-life at Wroxby; and perhaps 
there might come a time, when it would be in his 
power to repay it — repay it, at any risk, or by any sacri- 
fice. Oh, how he hoped that such a time might come 1 

Whether Frank's prediction that Osborne would 
thenceforth interfere no more with them would have 
been verified or not, cannot be determined. An inci- 
dent took place not many days afterwards, which 
brought Master Dick's stay at the college to an 
abrupt termination. The reader will not have for- 
gotten Tommy Hutton, Frank's early companion and 
foster-brother. They had been separated to some 
extent, of course, by the removal of young Percy, 
first to Mrs. Knight's, and then to Wroxby College. 
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But Frank was not one to forget old friends^ or allow 

any change of circumstances to make a difference 

in his demeanour towards them. Tommy had now 

been removed to the Free School ; into which (as the 

reader will remember) Mrs. Knight had vainly 

sought to obtain admission for her prot6g6. The 

Free School consisted almost entirely of the sons of 

small tradesmen, and the better class of journeymen ; 

and with these Master Tommy was an especial 

favourite. He had learned, partly from little Edith 

Knight, and partly from Frank, the extreme dislike 

with which Richard Osborne was r^arded both by 

Percy himself and Webber. Dick was by no means 

a popular character among the boys of the Free 

School; whom he frequently encountered on the 

sands and other favourite resorts of the Wroxby 

town boys. They readily enough joined in Tommy's 

proposal that they should play off some trick upon 

him, in requital of his ill-usage of Frank Percy. The 

conspirators laid their plot with much cleverness. 

There was a particular spot on the sea-shore, in 

which Osborne was in the habit of bathing, at a time 

when his schoolfellows were not allowed to leave the 

playground. There were only two roads by which this 

spot could be reached. One was the broad highway, 

leading along the esplanade into the chief street of 

the town ; and the other a narrow lane, known by the 

name of the Beacon Pass, which ran up by the back 

of the College playing-fields. This path the coUe- 
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gians claimed, whether rightly or wrongly, as their 
own. Any townsman who chanced to pass that way 
while they were engaged in their games, was gene- 
rally assailed with remarks more humorous than 
complimentary ; and in event of these latter not 
being favourably received, with still more unwelcome 
demonstrations of popular disfavour. 

None of the townspeople were, as a general rule, 
permitted to pass without remark. But the Free 
School boys in particular — ^who were easily recognized 
by their peculiar dress, a swallow-tailed coat, with 
brass buttons, corduroy trousers, and a muffin cap — 
gave dire offence by attempting it. Not very long 
before, some two or three of the biggest of these had 
resolved that they would try their right of using the 
way in question ; but in the encounter which ensued, 
they had been so grievously mauled by their 
antagonists, that they had altogether abandoned the 
attempt. No one had been more forward in enforcing 
the privileges of the College than Richard Osborne. 
It was mainly through him that Tom Paynter and 
George Scroggs had been intercepted on their way, 
and soundly thrashed, only a few weeks before. All 
this was treasured up in the memories of the sufferers, 
and rendered them more willing to bear their part in 
Tommy Hutton's scheme. It was agreed that it 
would be poetical retribution, if this very lane could 
be made the scene of the discomfiture which they had 
designed for him. 
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Accordingly, two of the sharpest among the juniors 
watched Osborne on his way down to the sea-shore, 
about half past two o'clock one Tuesday afternoon ; 
and having ascertained that their enemy had begun 
to undress, returned as fast as they could run, 
and gave notice of the fact to their schoolfellows. 
Hutton and Paynter immediately hastened down to 
the beach ; and having removed Richard's coat, waist- 
coat, and trousers, together with the smart beaver 
which he had purcliased only a few days before — left, 
in their room, a ragged jacket and corduroys, and a 
dilapidated cap ; the same being the cast-off suit of 
Tom Paynter himself. They then carefully packed 
Osborne's clothes in a brown paper parcel, and having 
addressed it to Richard Osborne, Esq., carried it up to 
the Admiral's Head, where they deposited it, unper- 
ceived by anyone, in a comer of the tap-room. Then, 
returning by the same path, they hid behind the 
hedge bordering the lane which skirted the College 
playing-grounds. 

Presently Osborne, who had greatly enjoyed his 
swim, made for the shore, and emerging from the sea, 
began to resume his clothes. But, to his surprise and 
embarrassment, he could only find a few of these. There 
were his shirt and stockings, to be sure, and his shoes 
and garters. But what had become of his coat, his 
waistcoat, his trousers, and his hat "i They were gone ; 
and in their place were some old rags — they looked 
hardly better — and a tattered cap, that looked as if it had 
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recently formed part of the habiliments of a scarecrow ! 
Some snob had been bathing as well as himself, 
and had possessed himself of his clothes, leaving his 
own tattered garments in their room. If he could 
only fall in with him, wouldn't he just pay him out 
for it, that was all ! But meanwhile, what was to be 
done ? He must put on some clothes in order to get 
home ; and the sooner he did so, the better chance 
there would be of his catching the marauder. He 
hastily drew on the coat and trousers, in which he 
now recognized the costume of the Free School boys ; 
and for a moment a suspicion of the truth flashed 
across him. Was this the doing of that young villain, 
Tommy Hutton ? If so, wouldn't he break every bone 
in his skin } Only let him get home, that was all ! 

He had by this time finished his toilet. But how 
was he to reach the Admiral's Head ? The shortest 
way, no doubt, would be along the esplanade, and up 
the High Street. But if he went that way, he would 
be sure to encounter people to whom he was well 
known. Probably also. Tommy Hutton and his 
friends were on the look out for him, and would greet 
him with derisive cheers on his homeward progress. 
The other way would be the best chance. Beacon 
Pass was at least safe to be clear of the Free School 
boys. And if he ran as hard as he could, sheltering 
himself under the hedge on the opposite side of the 
road, most likely no one would notice him. He set 
off accordingly, and hurried along the lower parts of 
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the lane, glad to find it entirely empty. Presently he 
approached the precincts of the playing-fields ; and 
from the cries and shouts which resounded from 
thence, he learned that his school-fellows were 
engaged in a cricket-match. Rejoiced at this circum- 
stance, which was likely to distract their attention 
from him, he passed quickly on, and was already half 
way up the lane, when a shout was suddenly raised — 
he could not perceive by whom — "Free boy, free boy, 
stop him, turn him back-r— free boy, hallo ! " Richard 
instantly took to his heels, making for the end nearest 
to the town. But he had not gone twenty yards, 
when he was met by half a dozen fellows ; whose 
intention it evidently was to intercept him before he 
could pass the gate at the further end of the field- 
He instantly turned round, and rushed in the opposite 
direction, followed by a dozen of his schoolfellows, 
who shouted to him to stop. He paid no heed to 
these directions, but ran with all the speed he could 
command, in the hope of baffling them before the sea 
shore was reached. But several of them were lighter of 
foot than he was. They soon approached near enough 
to pelt him with stones, and sticks, and clods of earth, 
which assailed him most unpleasantly in the rear. He 
rushed blindly on, hardly knowing where he was going. 
At last he reached the point of rock from which he 
had been bathing scarce a quarter of an hour before. 
Unable to stop himself, and assisted by a shove from 
one of his pursuers, who was just upon the point of 
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laying hold of him, Dick plunged over head and ears 
into the water, in that place some four or five feet 
deep, amid the uproarious laughter of his schoolfellows. 
These, however, now lent their help to extricate him 
from the perilous predicament in which he had placed 
himself When he was at length drawn forth and 
recognized, the mirth of the boys knew no bounds. 
Every attempt at explanation that he made was 
received with a fresh peal of laughter. At last, he 
judged it wiser to hurry off as fast as he could, and 
reserve whatever story he had to tell till the next 
day. 

His wrath was not diminished, when he discovered 
that his clothes had arrived before him. Inwardly he 
vowed vengeance on the aggressors ; and the next 
day endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of his 
schoolfellows, on the grounds that the trick played by 
the Free boys was an insult to Wroxby College. 
But every mention of the subject only elicited a fresh 
burst of laughter; and in the end, Dick was so 
annoyed by the jests of which he was made the 
subject, that he persuaded his father, after the summer 
holidays, to withdraw him from the school. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE news of Osborne's discomfiture was con- 
veyed to Beach Villa on the next half-holiday ; 
and the narration of it afforded great delight to little 
Edith Knight She was now between nine and ten, 
a bright, intelligent little girl, promising to be a 
perfect reproduction of her mother. The affection 
between her and Frank was quite as great, as it could 
have been if they had been actual brother and sister. 
She was never weary of hearing Frank's doings at 
school — ^all, that is to say, that he thought it 
expedient to relate to her. She also entertained a 
great regard for Tommy Hutton, whom she often 
encountered on the beach, and who would bring her 
little toys of his own manufacture, or curious shells 
and weeds for her mother's aquarium. She also 
shared Frank's dislike of Richard Osborne, who had 
been, as long as she could remember, the bugbear of 
her childhood. The story, therefore, of the trick 
played upon him by Tommy Hutton and his school- 
fellows was the thing of all others to please her. 
She made Frank tell it over and over again — how 
ridiculous Richard had looked in the tattered Free 
School dress ; how he had endeavoured to slink by the 
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school grounds; how he had run for it, and been 
pelted like a mad dog by his own schoolfellows ; and 
lastly, what a burlesque appearance he had presented 
when he was dragged, all muck and wet, out of the 
water. 

They were still laughing over it when Mrs. Knight 
returned from her walk. Then Edith insisted on 
telling her the whole story ; at which Mrs. Knight 
could not help being amused, though her satisfaction 
did not quite equal that of her little girl. Presently, 
however, she took an opportunity of sending Edith 
out of the room, and then desiring Frank to come 
and sit on the sofa beside her, she told him she had 
some news of interest for him. 

" You asked me, my dear boy," she said, " some 
few days ago, to tell you all I knew of your birth and 
family. It would be, for many reasons which I need 
not enter upon to you, very painful to do this. I 
have, therefore, written it down, putting it into the 
shape of a continuous narrative. It has taken me 
some time to write it. In fact, I only finished it last 
night, It was my intention to have given it to you 
to read to-day. But a letter came for me this 
morning, which has changed my purpose in this 
respect. When do your holidays begin, Frank } " 

"To-morrow week, mamma," said Frank. "The 
examinations begin to-morrow. I came to tell you 
that I think I have a good chance of the prize in my 
class. It is Cuvier's Natural History. But I think 
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I heard you say, mamma, that you wanted to have 
Layard's "Nineveh." 

" Yes, I did, Frank ; but I can't afford to subscribe 
to Mudie ; and the book is far too expensive for me 
to buy. 

"Ah, I know. But Robins, that's the college 
bookseller, is always willing to change the prizes for 
any books of equal value; and I know the two books 
are nearly about the same price, for I saw them up 
at his shop yesterday. So if I do get the prize, you 
will let me make the exchange, and give you the 
Layard, won't you .? " 

"My dear Frank," said Mrs. Knight, fondly stroking 
his hair, " I couldn't bear to take your prize from 
you." 

" Oh, but, mamma, you don't know how much I 
should like to give it you. I can't tell you how 
much. You know, mamma, I can't give you anything 
in any other way. You will let me do it, won't 
you .? " 

"Yes, my boy," she answered, in a low tone. 
"You are your father's own child," she continued, 
speaking softly to herself. "The same warm, 
generous heart." She leaned back, and said nothing 
for a few minutes, and then resumed. " But now I 
must tell you about my letter." 

" I think I informed you that the name of the 
town near which the ship was lost, was Welmouth. 
It is a long way from here, quite on the southern 
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coast of England: Mr. Knight had some mines, as 
well as some farm property there, which he sold soon 
after we were married. He had gone to Welmouth, 
to arrange about the sale, when the storm and wreck 
occurred. It seems there is some dispute about this 
property, and there is going to be a trial. They 
require some one to certify to Mr. Knight's signature, 
and I am the person they have fixed upon. I am 
subpoenaed to attend there on the 14th. They will 
pay all my expenses, including a first-class railway 
journey there and back. Now, if we travel second 
class instead, and you take only a half ticket, the 
money allowed will quite cover our journey. Then 
you will be able to see the place where the wreck 
occurred, and pay a visit to your mother's grave, as I 
have long wished that you should. What do you say 
to my plan ? " 

'^ Oh, mamma, I should like it so much. I have 
often thought about the place where mamma was 
drowned, and the churchyard where she was buried, 
and the monument that was put up over her." 

"Very well, then, my dear, it shall be so. Mr. 
Jacobson knows that I am poor, and he will send me 
the money for the journey beforehand. That is 
settled. And now, what I have further to say is 
this — I should like you to keep the memoir which 
I have drawn up, until you get to Welmouth. It 
will all come home to you much more, when you are 
there." 
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Frank readily assented ; and about a fortnight 
afterwards, Edith Knight was sent to pass a week 
with Mrs. Chamberlain, while her mother and Frank 
journeyed' southwards. Finding on their arrival at 
Welmouth that the trial was not to come on for a day 
or two, they journeyed over by the coach to Ulcombe, 
and put up for the night at the Sailors' Hope. On 
the following morning Mrs. Knight delivered to him 
the MS. of which she had told him, and then retired 
to her bedroom to allow him to read it without 
interruption. 

Frank seated himself by the window, broke the 
seals of the packet, and read as follows : — 



MRS. knight's narrative. 

In one of the central counties of England, there 
stands a fine old Hall, dating from early Tudor 
times, but still in perfect preservation. It forms the 
centre of a valuable estate, which for a long period 
belonged to the Percivals Some fifteen or twenty 
years ago the owner of this was an elderly lady, 
the last survivor of the family. She and her twin 
sister ought to have been coheiresses of the estate ; 
but the latter had displeased her father by marry- 
ing Mr. Peyton, a Liverpool merchant; and the 
Percivals were a race that did not forgive; 

Mrs. Peyton had two sons, Francis Percival, and 
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Horace — the former named after his grandfather, in 
the hope that this reminiscence of him might awaken 
some kindly feeling in the old man. It entirely failed 
of any such effect, so far as he was concerned ; but it 
was not forgotten by his daughter. Bertha. When, 
some five-and-twenty years after his marriage, Mr. 
Peyton wrote to announce at once the death of his 
wife, and his own failure in business, he not only 
received an answer from Miss Percival, but a kind 
one. She was then a woman of fifty years of age, 
soured and disappointed, it was whispered, in her own 
early matrimonial hopes, and growing every year 
more stern and overbearing in her dealings with her 
dependents. But even she felt the loneliness of 
Corsley Park insupportable. She caught at the idea 
of adopting her nephews ; who would supply in some 
degree the place of children to her, or at least afford 
her some interest in life. She offered, therefore, 
immediately to receive Her nephews, and complete 
their education. 

The offer was thankfully accepted. Mr. Peyton, in 
the hope of ultimately redeeming his position, went 
abroad, where he soon afterwards died ; and the eldest 
boy, aged fifteen, was dispatched to Wroxby College, 
the Head Master of which was distantly connected 
with her family. Here he became greatly attached 
to the tutor in whose house he was a boarder, and 
maintained a correspondence with him, long after he 
had left the school. 

K 
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Miss Percival was ' reasonably kind to both her 
nephews, but the eldest son was her favourite. For 
him she conceived as large an amount of affection as 
it was possible for her, perhaps, to feel towards any- 
one. She allowed him to assume the place in her 
household, which naturally pointed him out as her 
heir. She made him a handsome allowance, gave 
him the run of her stables and preserves, and de- 
sired him to take the lower end of her table. The 
younger son, Horace, was sent abroad, to study 
modern languages; it being his aunt's intention to 
place him in a mercantile house. 

When Percival, or Percy, as he was always called, 
wanted a few months of one-and-twenty, he met Miss 
Symonds, a young lady only just seventeen years 
of age. She was the daughter of the Vicar of Wilsby, 
a clergyman of very small means, whose living was 
situated some six or seven miles from Corsley Park. 
Percy became attached to her, and she could not fail 
to see his preference. Others saw it as well as her- 
self. It became the talk of the neighbourhood, and 
presently came to the knowledge of Miss Percival 
herself. She was greatly surprised, and vexed. She 
had long secretly resolved to promote a match 
between her nephew and Lucy Merwood, the only 
child of a neighbouring squire, whose wife had been 
one of her early friends. With this view, she had 
constantly thrown them in each other's way, Mrs. 
Merwood aiding and abetting. The conspirators 
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fancied that their scheme? were successfully progress- 
ing, when, on a sudden, the rumour already referred to 
reached their ears. 

Miss Percival went to work at once, with all the 
promptitude of her character. She first took steps to 
ascertain the correctness of the report. This having 
been confirmed beyond the possibility of a doubt, she 
ordered her pony-carriage, and drove straight to 
Wilsby Vicarage, taking no attendant with her. 
Having been ushered into the clergyman's study, she 
inquired whether he was aware that her nephew, 
Francis Percival Peyton, was dependent for his pro- 
spects in life wholly on her favour, not being possessed 
of more than a hundred a year of his own. Mr. 
Symonds replied, that he had had no communication 
with Mr. Peyton on the subject ; but he had doubtless 
entertained the idea, generally current in the neigh- 
bourhood, that Miss Percival meant to provide for her 
nephews. 

"The neighbourhood knows nothing of my 
intentions/* she replied. " My nephew himself does 
not know them. But if you will do me the favour to 
send for your daughter, and leave her alone with me, 
I will state them plainly, for her information." 

The young lady was accordingly summoned, her 
father thinking it wisest to allow the interview. She 
entered the study, wholly unaware of Miss PercivaFs 
character — believing, indeed, in her ignorance of the 
world, that her nephew had revealed to her his secret 
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attachment, and that she had called for the purpose 
of making the acquaintance of her future niece. But 
she soon learned the mistake she had made. 

"Miss Symonds, I believe," began Miss Percival, 
abruptly. " I have called to ask whether there is an 
engagement between my nephew, Mr. Francis Percival 
Peyton, and yourself." 

She coloured painfully. "We are not positively 
engaged," she said, though it was with difficulty she 
could frame the words, " that is " 

" You are not } That is well. But I learn that he 
has been a constant visitor here. I believe I am not 
mistaken in assuming that he is a suitor for your 
hand ? Excuse me if I seem abrupt, but it is better 
for all parties that a clear understanding should be 
arrived at." 

" Percy — Mr. Peyton, has asked me to be his wife." 

" Yet you are not engaged ? You have refused 
him, then ? " 

" I have not yet given him a decided — that is, not 
an irrevocable — answer." 

" Indeed ! Perhaps you wished to ascertain first, if 
the marriage would be acceptable to his relations — to 
myself, in fact ?" 

" Of course, I should be anxious to know that" 

" It is, then, as I thought, or rather as I hoped. 
Well, young lady, you shall know my mind explicitly, 
and without delay. There are reasons why I can 
never consent to a marriage between you and my 
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nephew. I need not state them. They are insuper- 
able. I beg you to entertain no doubt on that 
subject." 

Miss Symonds bowed, haughtily enough, I have no 
doubt. She was young and foolish in those days. 
Sorrow had not yet taught her to be humble. 

Miss Percival, I suppose, noticed her demeanour, 
for she went on, more harshly. " I think it right to 
tell you that Mr. Peyton is entirely dependent upon 
me. He has hardly enough of his own to keep him 
from starvation. If he marries as I wish, he will be 
my heir. If he marries against my consent, he will 
inherit nothing from me. It ' will simply be his ruin. 
I suppose you do not wish to bring about that ! " 

The girl was deeply hurt, and her pride roused 
at the insolence of Miss PercivaFs demeanour. She 
made no reply, but rang the bell, and then, with 
a formal bow, left the room. There was a long and 
trying interview between the father and daughter. 
The next morning, Percy received a note from the 
former, in which he stated briefly his regret at being 
obliged to decline the proposal Mr. Peyton had 
made. It was his daughter's special and earnest 
request that he would not attempt to renew his 
intimacy with her. 

Miss Percival watched her nephew's face next 
morning at breakfast, when a letter in a well-known 
hand-writing was put into his hands. Percy, who 
was wholly unaware of his aunt's expedition on the 
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previous day, started and coloured, as he saw the 
direction. But he put it on one side, until the meal 
was concluded, when he went out into the shrubbery 
walk to read it alone. Three hours afterwards, he 
knocked at the door of his aunt's sanctum, and was 
admitted. 

" My dear aunt," he began, " I have come to tell 
you that I wish to leave Corsley Park — ^to leave 
England." 

" Indeed, Percy ! You wish to travel, I suppose } 
I do not know that I should object to that ; but have 
you forgotten how near your twenty-first birthday is?" 

" There is no chance of my returning to England 
for my twenty-first birthday, or my twenty-second 
either. I mean to go to Australia." 

"Australia! What strange fancy is this? My 
dear boy," she continued, more gently than was her 
wont, "you are disturbed and excited ; but you will 
soon return to a wiser frame of mind. What attrac- 
tions can Australia have for you ? " 

"Perhaps none, but I cannot endure to stay in 
England." 

" Not endure to stay in England I To whom 
should England be more endurable than yourself? 
Few have the promise of so prosperous a career. 
You know I intend you to be my heir ; and I am 
not likely to keep you long out of your inheritance. 
There is Lucy Merwood ^" 

" What of her," said her nephew, shortly. 
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" What of her — ^why, die is a most charming and 
amiable girl, the belle of the county, and the best 
match in it— that is what Moreover, she has re- 
ceived your attentions with evident pleasure ; which 
circumstance has made you the envy of some of the 
most eligible young men in this neighbourhood." 

" I have paid her no attentions. She is nothing — 
she never will be anything to me." 

" Percy," said Miss Percival, rising and approach- 
ing the chair, into which he had flung himself. 
" You had better not be headstrong. You may do 
yourself an injury, which you will repent all your life. 
I tell you Lucy Merwood will marry you, if you 
ask her ; and she is a wife whom no one but a fool 
would refuse. You may have had some other fancy. 
No need to inquire into that. Better to forget it at 
once and for ever. As Lucy's husband, you will at 
once take a high position in the county ; and I do 
not mind telling you plainly that on the day after 
your marriage, I will secure to you the reversion of 
all I stand possessed of, except a reasonable provi- 
sion for your brother ; and, as I told you before, you 
will not have to wait long for possession." 

" My dear aunt," said Percy, recovering in some 
degree his composure, " I thank you from my heart 
for all your kindness to me, more particularly for 
this last evidence of it I am not ungrateful, but I 
must repeat that Miss Merwood can never be any- 
thing more to me than a pleasant acquaintance. 
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Nor can I stay in England. Be kind and generous, 
and spare me further remonstrance." 

" I shall spare it/* replied his aunt, relapsing into 
her ordinary manner. " Only remember that if you 
do give up Miss Merwood, and your home here, you 
give me up along with them. Your brother Horace 
will then become my heir. You will have to put up 
with the portion of the younger son, or with no por- 
tion at all, as the case may be." 

" Let it be so, if you will. Aunt," said Percy. " Only 
do not be angry with me. Let us shake hands in 
token that we are in charity with one another. In- 
deed, I would comply with your wishes, if I could." 

Miss Percival made no reply ; nor did she appear 
to notice her nephew's outstretched hand. She rose 
composedly, and left the room. Six weeks afterwards, 
Mr. Peyton sailed for Australia, and the day after 
his departure, a letter was dispatched, summoning the 
younger brother to England. 

Horace Peyton, at this time nearly twenty years old, 
was a very different character from his brother. He 
had Percy's amiability and kindness of heart, but 
none of his resolution of purpose. He had been well 
contented with the partnership in the house at Nice, 
which his aunt had purchased for him. The climate 
suited him, for his lungs had always been delicate, 
and the amount of work required of him was not 
great. Independently of the injury done to his 
brother by the change which v elevated himself to 
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the prospective ownership of Corsley Park, he 
regretted his removal from Nice. His aunt soon 
grew impatient of his failings, which were of a kind 
for which she had little toleration. She assumed a 
tone with him, such as she had never ventured upon in 
his brother's instance. He became gradually, almost 
unconsciously to himself, the mere tool of her pleasure. 
In accordance with her wish, he was a frequent visitor 
at Merwood Chase, and paid his devoir to Miss Mer- 
wood, who was still the cynosure of the neighbouring 
squirearchy. But the lady's favour was not to be 
transferred to the younger nephew, with the same 
facility as that of his aunt had been ; and Miss Perci- 
val soon perceived that his suit was hopeless. This 
did not improve either her esteem or her affection for 
him. Before two years had passed, Horace heartily 
wished that his aunt would summon Percy back again 
from Bathurst, and relegate him to his former position 
at Nice ; or if that could not be regained, at least to 
the clerkship, which he had held previously to his 
admission to the house. 

Meanwhile, Percy continued to write regularly home 
to his brother. During the first year of his residence 
in Australia, he once or twice addressed letters to 
his aunt also. But as no notice was in any instance 
taken of them, he dropped the practice. His reports 
of himself were extremely favourable. He had 
bought land near Bathurst, which had proved un- 
usually fertile ; the seasons had been favourable ; he 
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had been fortunate in obtaining the help of some 
trusty hands. He was growing, comparatively speak- 
ing, a rich man. At the end of the third year, he 
reported that he was about to build a new house on 
his estate, which would enable him to assume a dif- 
ferent position from what he had hitherto occupied. 
To his brother's representation of his failing health, 
he replied by advising him to obtain his aunt's per- 
mission to come and visit him, for a time at least, in 
Australia. "You cannot conceive,'* he wrote, "how 
vigorous and bracing the air here is. We have not 
the sharp cutting winds of England, but a fresh, clear, 
transparent atmosphere^ that seems the very breath 
of life. A month of it would make you a new man. 
If you are afraid of the voyage out with no one 
to look after you, possibly I myself may be in Eng- 
land by the autumn, and we could return together." 

Horace caught at the idea. He was weary of his 
present life, and pined moreover for the company of 
his brother — the only person who had ever shown him 
any real affection. But his aunt peremptorily for- 
bade the project, the moment it was propounded to her, 
intimating, at the same time, that any renewal of 
it would for ever forfeit her nephew's favour with her. 

" I know the obstinacy of your family," she said, 
" though I believe you are an exception to the rule. 
But if you listen to your brother rather than to me, 
you will find that I can be as obstinate as any Peyton 
that ever lived. Do you know this man?" she added, 
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tossing a letter over to him, as she spoke, which was 
signed with the name of Cornelius Hancock. "He 
claims a distant connection with me, the existence of 
which I doubt. I thoroughly dislike and despise him. 
But, notwithstanding his vulgarity and meanness, I 
would rather leave all I possess to him, than to you, 
if you cross me in this matter." 

" But what did you say about your brother visit- 
ing England ?" she said, a few minutes afterwards, 
noticing that her nephew appeared to be completely 
subdued by the stem determination of her speech. 
" What does he say about visiting England ? He is 
to build a new house, and then come home, is 
that it > " 

"Yes, Aunt, he talks of coming home in company 
with Mr. Arnold, whom he has met out there, and with 
whom he appears to have struck up a friendship. He 
says, * Harry Arnold, and his sister, will very probably 
be coming to England this summer, and possibly I 
may accompany them. If so, I daresay my stay 
there would not be very long, and in that case you 

could But I'll say no moreon that subject, Aunt, 

if you don't like it" 

"If you please," said Miss Percival, shortly. "And 
what is that other letter there," pointing to one which 
had been inclosed in Percy's envelope, but which 
Horace had not opened." 

"That? Oh, that is a letter to somebody in 
England. He says he is not certain of the address— 
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believes it is diflferent from what it was, and asks me 
to find out, and send it Do you know the person ?" 

" Yes," said Miss Percival, looking at the envelope. 
"I know the address, and will take charge of this for 
you." 

Nothing further was heard from Australia, for a 
long time. Horace's health drooped more and more. 
At last the doctors thought it necessary to warn 
Miss Percival that he must be removed at once, to 
Ventnor or Torquay, as the only hope of protracting 
his life. She immediately complied. A house was 
taken, on the Devonshire coast, and thither the 
aunt and nephew repaired. Horace once or twice 
attempted to revive his brother's proposal of a sea 
voyage, and a temporary residence in Australia. But 
the suggestion was coldly listened to by Miss Percival, 
and was finally put a stop to by the unexpected 
news that his brother was not only coming home, but 
going to bring a wife with him. He had married 
Miss Emily Arnold, the sister of the friend of whom 
he had before spoken. It was necessary that the 
brother and sister should both return home for a few 
months, for the settlement of their affairs in England, 
and Percival- was glad to take the opportunity of 
again seeing his brother, whose enfeebled health 
caused him much anxiety. 

" You will be surprised at my marriage," he wrote, 
"and I myself should have thought nothing less 
likely, a twelvemonth ago. When I wrote to you. 
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and requested you to forward that letter, I hoped 
to visit Efigland for a very different purpose. But 
I was disappointed, and I have found the solitude 
of my Australian home insupportable. My wife 
knows all, and I wish you to know all too, considering 
the nearness of the tie between us. It was a heavy 
sorrow ; but time, and Emily's affection, will enable 
me to overcome it." 

" I am glad he is married," said Horace, to his aunt, 
'^ and I should like to see his wife. But that, I am per- 
suaded, will not be. They cannot reach England for 
two months yet, and before that time I shall be 
in my grave. Oh, Aunt, you will forgive Percy now, 
if it is only for my sake. You will have no one left 
but him." 

His prediction was fulfilled. He lingered for six 
weeks longer, and then was laid in the Churchyard at 
Torquay. Ten days afterwards, Percy and his wife 
landed at Southampton. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Miss Percival was more affected by the death of her 
nephew than might have been expected. She was, in- 
deed, one who would carefully fulfil every duty which 
might seem to be required of her. Horace had had the 
best of nursing and medical advice. No expense had 
been spared in providing the most suitable house, in 
the climate which the doctors recommended. But, 
though she would carefully attend to all these 
particulars, she was not one to feel keenly her bereave- 
ment. Her servants noticed, with surprise, that her 
face bore marks of tears, on the morning after her 
nephew's death, and that she handled, with unusual 
tenderness, such souvenirs of him as his dressing- 
table and writing-desk afforded. She was seen to 
take a packet of his letters from the latter, and shut 
herself up alone in her bedroom, to read them. But 
a few hours afterwards, all trace of emotion had dis- 
appeared. She seemed harder and sterner than ever. 
The truth was, that a perusal of Horace's correspon- 
dence with his brother had shown her plainly that, 
however dutiful his demeanour towards her might 
have been, his real feeling had been wholly with his 
rebellious brother. The last letter in particular, 
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which contained the entire history of his attachment 
to Miss Symonds, before leaving England^ and the 
failure of an attempt he had made to renew his cor- 
respondence with her, had evidently awakened Horace's 
sympathy to the utmost. He had begun an answer 
to it, which his rapidly increasing debility had pre- 
vented him from finishing. But it contained an 
assurance that he would '' use all his influence with 
his aunt to induce her to revoke the harsh and un- 
just sentence, which she had pronounced four years 
before. Nor did he doubt that she would become 
sensible of her injustice, when she was left with no 
other relative than Percy himself, together with his 
wife, and possibly his child.'' 

Miss Fercival's face grew colder and harder in its 
expression with every sentence she perused. When 
she had finished the letter, she sat for nearly an hour 
buried in thought. Then she unlocked her writing-desk, 
and took from a secret drawer two documents ; one, 
a sheet of parchment, almost covered with writing, in 
a stiff legal hand, the other apparently a letter, 
written on foreign letter paper. On the former, she 
wrote slowly and carefully a few lines ; and then 
ringing for her housekeeper and butler, desired 
them to witness her signature. As soon as the 
servants had left the room, sh^ enclosed both the 
parchment and the letter in a cover, which she 
addressed to her solicitor, Mr. Graves, and then 
restored them to their former place in her desk. 
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Percival Peyton, on arriving at Southampton, 
wrote immediately to his aunt. He first inquired 
after his brother's health, not being aware that all was 
over. He added that he hoped his aunt would 
permit him to come to Corsley Park, to see both 
Horace and her ; but he did not propose to bring his 
wife, unless it was Miss Percival's wish to have her. 
By return of post there arrived a letter containing a 
civil invitation — Percy never dreamed of a cordial one 
— ^not only to her nephew, but to Mrs. Peyton. The 
letter was extremely brief, containing nothing be- 
yond the mere words of invitation, except a request 
that no reference might be made on either side to 
the past. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peyton accordingly arrived a few 
days afterwards, and were received with unimpeach- 
able, though somewhat formal, courtesy. To all 
appearance, the nephew was restored to precisely the 
position which he had held before their quarrel. A 
handsome suite of rooms was allotted to himself and 
his wife ; the servants were instructed to attend to 
their orders as though they had been Miss Percival's 
own ; he resumed, at her invitation, his place at the 
foot of her table. The old state of things seemed 
quite restored. She made a point of consulting 
Percival upon every step she took in connection with 
the estate ; and insisted upon his presence whenever 
leases were signed or rents paid. The altered state 
of things gave general satisfaction in the neighbour- 
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hood ; Dr. Milner, the Vicar of the parish, and Mr. 
Dudding, the family doctor, were especially warm in 
their congratulations. But the latter warned Percy 
that his aunt's health, though it seemed unimpaired, 
was in reality rapidly failing. The malady, the 
existence of which he had suspected some years 
before, was now making swift strides to its consum- 
mation. She herself knew the fact, and it seemed to 
cause her little distress. Once only was she known 
to refer to it ; and that was when she expressed a 
hope that she might live long enough to see the birth 
of her nephew's child. 

This wish was granted. About the middle of Au- 
gust, Emily Peyton was confined with a boy : a strong 
and sturdy child, bidding fair to inherit the broad 
acres of Corsley, in due time and season. It seemed as 
if Miss Percival's determined will had thus far success- 
fully battled with her disease. But she was now com- 
pelled to succumb. The very day after the birth of 
the child, she was struck down, and carried to her bed, 
from which she never rose again. She lingered nearly 
a month, during which she would scarcely permit 
Percy to be absent from her room. 

" You must call the child Francis," she said one day. 
" Only Francis. You will find there are reasons why 
you would not wish -his name to be Percival. You 
will promise me that, will you not } " 

"Yes, certainly. Aunt," said Percival, "you are most 
kind to wish it. Is there anything else you desire ? " 
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" Not at present, thank you. You had better go 
out for a walk. I think I could sleep a little." 

Her nephew complied, little surmising that the end 
was so near. The same night, he was summoned 
hurriedly from his bed by the nurse, and desired to 
go instantly to Miss Percivars room ; who had been 
seized with a second fit, from which she could not 
possibly recover. Hastily throwing on his clothes, 
the young man obeyed. The first glance at his Aunt's 
face told him that the nurse was right. Death was 
plainly written on it. But she was in full possession 
of her faculties, and calm as ever. 

" Percival," she said, " I have sent for you, to give 
you my final directions." 

" Oh, Aunt, said the young man, throwing himself 
on his knees by the bedside, " forgive me if I have 
been undutiful, and have ever caused you pain." 

" There is nothing to forgive," said Miss Percival, 
calmly. " Say nothing on that subject." 

" And let Emily come, and baby, and receive your 
farewell and blessing." 

"No," said Miss Percival, with something like a 
shudder, which might be the effect of weakness. 
" There is no time, and I must speak of other things. 
As soon as I am dead, send notice to Mr. Graves, 
and desire his attendance at the funeral. He will 
bring my will with him, and read it after the cere- 
mony. Here is a list of the other persons whom I 
wish to be asked also. They are mostly mere 
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acquaintances ; but there is one of them respecting 
whom I wish to speak to you more particularly, and 
that is Cornelius Hancock. He is a person for whom 
I entertain a thorough dislike; but he claims relation- 
ship with us, and must not be wholly passed over. 
Do not, however, be induced to show him any 
favour. It has been, and is, my determination that 
he shall never be a guest at Corsley. Do you bear 
this in mind, Percival. Be sure you show him no 
civility." 

" You may be easy on that score, Aunt," said the 
young man, " I know him slightly, and dislike him as 
much as you do yourself." 

Miss PercivaFs eye brightened. "That is well, 
then," she said. " And now sit down here by the 
bedside, and remain by me to the last." Percival once 
more complied, and they sat for several minutes in 
this manner, the dying woman's eyes being fixed 
with a strange smile upon him. Suddenly the fea- 
tures were distorted by a wrench of agony, and then 
settled down into the stillness of death. 

The funeral was, as Miss Percival had foreseen, 
but thinly attended. About half-past ten o'clock 
Mr. Graves drove up, accompanied by the doctor. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Hancock arrived, bringing 
with him a gentleman, who did not appear to be 
known to any one present, and whom he did not 
introduce. A few minutes before eleven, the Rev. 
Mr. Blount, the Curate in charge of the parish during 
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the Vicar's absencci completed the list of arrivals. 
Mr. Hancock was received with grave courtesy by 
the solicitor; but between him and Mr. Peyton 
nothing passed but a distant bow of recognition. 
Mr. Hancock's demeanour was certainly not calcu- 
lated to remove any prejudice which might be enter- 
tained towards him. Though he addressed no con- 
versation to the host; he talked loudly and incessantly 
to the other gentlemen present, paying little heed to 
the cold and formal answers which he received. Even 
on their way to church he did not refrain from his 
remarks. It was with difficulty that Percy could 
restrain his disgust; and perhaps it would have 
broken out in spite of himself, if he had not reflected 
that the reading of the will would occupy but a 
short time, and then he would be rid of Mr. Hancock 
for good and all. He was glad when they were 
again seated in the library at Corsley ; and Mr. 
Graves, drawing forth a parchment from his pocket, 
proceeded to read it aloud. 

It was a somewhat lengthy document, the testatrix 
having at various times made dispositions of her 
property, which were revoked by successive codicils. 
The will itself bore date of about eight years pre- 
viously. By it the estate of Corsley, together with 
the whole of the property of the testatrix, with the 
exception of the sum of £s,QOO bequeathed to 
Horace, and a few trifling legacies, was devised to 
her eldest nephew, Francis Percival Peyton, Esq. 
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A codicil, added some three years subsequently, 
annulled this disposition, and devised the whole to 
Horace, only requiring him to pay the legacies of 
small amount before mentioned. To these a second 
codicil had been appended, a few months before her 
death, on the morning apparently after her nephew 
Horace's decease. This had been written by the 
testatrix with her own hand ; and its language pre- 
sented a curioOs contrast to the cumbrous legal for- 
malities of the preceding clauses. 

" I, Bertha Percival — " so it ran — " being of sound 
mind, do hereby revoke all that has been heretofore 
set down in this my will, and the codicils thereto 
appended. 

" I bequeath to my nephew Francis Percival Pey- 
ton, the packet which I have given into the charge 
of my solicitor, Mr. Graves. The whole of my property, 
landed or otherwise, subject to certain legacies, named 
in the paper hereto annexed, I give and devise to 
my distant kinsman, Cornelius Hancock, Esq., of 
Crutchedfriars, London. Witness my hand. Bertha 
Percival." 

A silence of some minutes ensued. Everybody 
excepting the solicitor and perhaps Mr. Hancock 
himself — was taken thoroughly by surprise. The ex- 
pression of their faces would have formed a good 
study for a painter. Francis was very pale, but calm 
and composed. Mr. Hancock and his friend were 
radiant with triumph. The doctor broke out into an 
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expression of hearty disgust, which was echoed by 
Mr. Blount ; though both instantly endeavoured to 
suppress their feelings. The old lawyer sat perfectly 

silent, studiously resolved that his countenance should 
exhibit no expression at all; 

At length the silence was broken by Mr. Hancock, 
who rose and rang the bell. 

" Bring refreshments for all the party," he said to 
the astonished servant " Gentlemen, I hope you will 
do me the favour of remaining to luncheon. Mr. 
Peyton, is there anything my servants can do for 
you?" 

The insult roused Percy. He rose and bowed to 
Mr. Hancock. " Sir," he said quietly, "your servants 
have been so long in the habit of regarding me as 
their master, that they would probably execute my 
orders, without receiving your sanction for doing so. 
But I will give them no further trouble, than that of 
conveying my personal effects to the Percival Arms, 
whither I am about now to go myself." He bowed 
to the gentlemen present, and was about to leave the 
room, when Mr. Graves stopped him. 

"Stay, Mr. Peyton," he said. "I have not yet 
delivered to you the packet which Miss Percival gave 
into my charge a few weeks ago. Allow me to say 
at the same time that I am simply executing a com- 
mission entrusted to me ; and am wholly ignorant as 
to what the contents of the packet may be." Mr. 
Peyton took the paper, again bowed, and retired. 
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Mr. Blount called, an hour afterwards, to express 
his condolence and regret, and was shown up into 
Mr. Peyton's room. He found the latter sitting at 
the table, gazing blankly at an open letter, and 
evidently unaware of the presence of his visitor. 
After making several vain attempts to attract his 
attention, he at last laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

Mr. Peyton started. " Who is that } I desired to 
be alone ; I can see no one. Ha, Blount, I beg your 
pardon, I did not know it was you." 

" My dear fellow," said the clergyman, kindly, " I 
do not wish to intrude upon you ; but I am anxious 
to tell you how deeply I am grieved at the cruel 
wrong which your aunt has done you ^" 

"Wrong! what in leaving her money away from 
me } No, that is not the wrong she has done me ! 
I could have borne that patiently enough. Look 
here, Blount, you — and I believe you only — ^knew the 
truth of the first rupture between us." 

"Yes, I knew that you would not marry Lucy 
Merwood, because of your attachment to another 
girl. But why think of these things now ? " 

" Why, indeed } " repeated Percy, bitterly. " I am 
married, you would remind me, to a wife who fully 
deserves my affection. No doubt of that, I am 
thankful to know, but " 

"That was not my meaning," interrupted Mn 
Blount, *'I was going to add that the woman for 
whom you made so heavy a sacrifice, is the wife of 
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another man. She married before you did — married 
a rich man, who will be still richer. You know his 
name, I conclude " 

" No, and I would rather never hear it. But look 
here : here is the letter I wrote her more than a year 
ago, telling her that I could not take her refusal, under 
the circumstances, as final ; that I had now a home 
and competence to offer her ; and if she still retained 
her old affection, I would come to England, and 
make her my wife. I sent that letter to my brother, 
requesting him to forward it She must have inter- 
cepted and detained it ! " 

"And that, then, was the letter which she com- 
missioned Graves to deliver to you to-day," exclaimed 
the curate. " God forgive her such fearful malice. 
This is terrible indeed ! ** 

" We must not judge her," rejoined Percival ; "she 
has gone to a higher tribunal. Only one favour I 
have to ask you, Blount. Seek out poor Edith, and 
let her know the truth. Both our destinies are irre- 
vocably fixed. But let her have no hard thoughts 
of me, such as she might otherwise entertain. Promise 
me this." 

" I will," said Mr. Blount ; " and now, may I ask 
what will be your plans ? " 

" We shall return, Emily and I, and the child, with 
John Wilkins, to Bathurst. The will did not take 
me so much by surprise as you may suppose. I had 
written before the funeral to inquire about the Aus- 
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tralian vessels; and I make no doubt we shall sail 
from England early next month." 

-Here my story ends. I suppose I need hardly tell 
you, Frank, that you are the child above referred to, 
or that your father and mother were lost in the wreck 
of the Kangaroo — in which they sailed from Wei- 
mouth, in accordance with your father's expressed 
intention. Your mother was washed ashore, with 
you clasped in her arms. Your life was saved, but 
hers could not be restored. Mr. Knight, together 
with another gentleman, chanced to be on the shore 
at the time when the bodies were thrown up. He 
brought you to Wroxby, where you have lived ever 
since. Your mother lies buried in Ulcombe Church- 
yard. Your father's bt)dy, so far as I know, was 
never found. But there can be no doubt that he 
perished in the storm. 

You will also see that you ought to be called — not 
Percy, but Peyton ; and will learn also how the mistake 
arose. Perhaps some day you may reassume your 
true name. There have been reasons why I, who have 
known the fact from the first, have been silent about 
it. I need not enter upon them now. Enough that 
I tell you — ^what I have kept to the last — that the 
lady, Miss Edith Maria Symonds, to whom your father 
was in the first instance secretly engaged, and who was 
induced by treacherous means to believe that he had 
forsaken her — ^who will bear his remembrance in her 
heart all her life, as the noblest and best of human 
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beings, and who will always love you for his sake — 
is one and the same with the writer of this history. 

Edith M. Knight. 

Frank laid down the manuscript, which he had 
perused with the deepest interest He was, then, as 
he had always secretly believed, the son of a gentle- 
man of birth and position, and inherited a name 
which all who knew it would respect. And he might 
one day, as Mrs. Knight had said, reassume it. Yes, 
and he would do so, but only when he had gained a 
position in the world, which would justify the step. 
By the kindness of others, he was receiving an educa- 
tion which might qualify him to rise to the same 
rank which his father had occupied ; and he would 
so rise, whatever difficulties might beset his path. 
Of that he was fully resolved. 

And this was the spot where it had all happened ! 
Yonder^— on that bluff headland — still stood the Pre- 
ventive Station, to which the bodies of the drowned 
had been conveyed ; nearer — by those reefs — the spar 
had been thrown up to which his mother had been 
lashed ; close at hand — in the little churchyard, top- 
ping the ravine — her grave and monument might still 
be seen. He could not leave Ulcombe, until he had 
visited every part of the scene, so full of solemn associ- 
ations for him. Should he ask Mrs. Knight to accom- 
pany him, or go alone } Well, the latter would be the 
best. Mrs. Knight was delicate, and had been a good 
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deal overcome by the fatigue of the journey, and the 
completion of the packet which she had delivered to 
him that morning. Besides it wanted little more than 
two hours to the time when the coach would return 
to Welmouth. He had better leave her to rest till then. 
He took his hat, and walked out on the sea-shore. 

He first visited the reef, near which, as the nar- 
rative had told him, the remains of the unfortunate 
ship had come ashore. Here he fell in with an old 
fisherman, who perfectly remembered the whole 
occurrence — the terrible storm ; the long night of 
utter blackness ; the guns from the distressed vessel, 
so often repeated, until they suddenly ceased, and 
were succeeded by a still more dreadful silence : the 
daybreak, when all looked in vain for any remains of 
the hapless vessel. He remembered perfectly the 
beautiful lady, with the baby clasped to her bosom, 
and the vain attempts made to restore the former to 
life. He took Frank up with him to the cottage 
where his first foster-mother had lived ; but she and 
her husband had long left the neighbourhood. 
Lastly, he guided him by the path along the cliff to 
the gate of the little churchyard ; pointed out to him 
the spot nearly under the southern wall of the church 
where the lady had been buried ; and then with kindly 
feeling, turned back to allow him to enter alone. 

Frank unfastened the wicket gate, and walked 
slowly up to the place pointed out to him. The little 
churchyard was carefully and reverently kept ; the 
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turf closely mown, the walks decently weeded. 
There were few monuments scattered among the 
long rows of green mounds, and these were for 
the most part simple crosses of wood, with a few 
initials, or a short text, inscribed upon them. The 
one to which he had been directed was the most 
conspicuous in the whole enclosure. It consisted of a 
Maltese cross of freestone, with the inscription : — 
"Here lie the bodies of a lady and child, both 
unknown, washed ashore from the wreck of the emi- 
grant ship Kangaroo y September 14th, 18 — . 'The 
Lord knoweth them that are His.' — (2 Tim. ii. 19.) ** 
As Frank passed round the angle of the Church, 
he perceived that he was not alone. A gentleman, 
apparently about forty ^years of age, was standing 
with his arms folded, contemplating the grave. 
Frank remembered having seen him on the beach 
about half an hour before, and having been struck 
with his appearance. He was now so deeply wrapped 
in thought, that he did not perceive the boy's pre- 
sence, and the latter had time to scrutinize him more 
carefully. His figure was tall and manly ; and his 
features, which showed the traces of long exposure 
to a warmer climate than that of England, were frank 
and pleasing. But there was an air of gravity, almost 
of sadness, imprinted on them. Frank noticed that 
he had lost a finger of the left hand ; and the wound 
did not seem to have been very long healed. The boy 
moved closer up to the grave, and the two stood near 
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it side by side for some minutes in silence. Presently 
the gentleman stooped, and gathered a few wild 
flowers, which grew at the foot of the cross. As he 
rose again, he perceived Frank's presence for the first 
time. He started with a heavy sigh, and turning 
away, left the churchyard. 

The boy was glad to be left alone, A strange ten- 
derness had come over him at the sight of the grave, 
with its monument and inscription. His mother lay 
before him — the only relative, of whom he could say 
so much as that he knew where she was buried. And 
she had been as lonely in her death, as he was in his 
life. No kindred had carried her to her grave ; no friends 
had stood round it, while the solemn words of prayer 
were spoken ; none had ever visited the spot to weep 
for her — nay, no one but Mrs. Knight and himself 
knew who the person really was, who had there been 
laid to rest He, too, was in like manner without 
kith or kin ; his name and parentage were equally 
unknown. He made a second vow, that whenever the 
time should come when he would be enabled to call 
himself by the name which properly belonged to him, 
the present inscription should be removed from the 
monument, and she also should have her due record. 

And he, too, would carry away some of the golden 
moss, and scarlet pimpernels, which clustered round 
the lower limb of the cross. For a moment he felt 
inclined to be angry with the man, whom he had seen 
pluck a handful of them, as though he had been pos- 
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sessing himself of that to which he could have no 
title. But on the moment it occurred to him that his 
mother was not the only occupant of the grave. A 
child, who had been washed ashore on the morning 
of the wreck — so Mrs. Knight told him — ^had, by her 
husband's directions, been interred with her. Possibly 
the gentleman was the father of this child. If so, he 
had an equal interest with himself. 

He was roused from his reverie by the striking of 
the church clock. He had forgotten how time was 
passing. It wanted only a few minutes of the time 
when the coach would be due. He hastily thrust the 
flowers into his breast, and ran down the steep descent 
leading to the inn. Mrs. Knight was already at the 
door with her shawl and bonnet on, waiting for him. 
They walked in silence up the lane to the turn of the 
road, where they were to wait for the " Western 
Hero ;" both being too busy with their own thoughts 
to wish for conversation. Three days afterwards 
the trial at Welmouth was concluded, and they 
returned together to Wroxby. 





CHAPTER X. 

WEBBER and Percy had a pleasant holiday time 
that summer, after the return of the latter 
from Welmouth. Webber had hitherto gone home 
during the vacations to the neighbourhood of London ; 
where his father had been admitted into a hospital for 
decayed tradesmen. This year his apartments were 
undergoing some repairs, which prevented him from 
receiving his son, as usual. GeofTry, in consequence, 
was invited to pass his holidays at the house of Mr. 
Barton, the principal linendraper in Wroxby. Frank 
and he were constantly together : though, in accord- 
ance with Mrs. Knight's wish, Frank did not visit at 
Mr. Barton's house. A warm friendship had now 
grown up between the two boys, dissimilar as they 
were in many respects. Always sensitive to kindness, 
GeofTry had felt Percy's readiness to part with the 
watch he had valued so highly, in order to save him 
from disgrace, as a thing which it was impossible for 
him ever to forget. Percy, on the other hand, was 
much touched by the warmth of his friend's gratitude. 
He felt, moreover, much respect for his determined 
persistence in replacing the money, which had been 
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paid to MuUins. Regularly every Saturday after- 
noon, Webber had handed over his allowance to 
Frank, as soon as Mr. Chamberlain gave it out ; and 
one or two small tips which Mr. Barton and others had 
bestowed upon him, were at once devoted to the same 
purpose. Frank was still more struck when, at the end 
of the first week of the holidays, Geoffry brought him 
six shillings to be added to the fund, already nearly 
large enough to pay off the first instalment of the 
pawnbroker's demand. 

" Here, Frank," he said, " this will make one pound 
seven that I have paid over to you. I hope to be 
able to bring you six shillings regularly every week, 
throughout the holidays." 

" You are right," said Percy, consulting his memo- 
randum book. " You have paid one guinea before 
this. Well, I have got sixteen shillings myself. So 
now we may go, and pay Isaac Waters the first 
instalment. There were to be three payments, you 
know — two pounds, two pounds, and then one pound. 
Well, I didn't expect to have paid anything so 
soon as this. But how did you manage to get it, 
Geoff?" 

" Well, by good luck, the cashier in my cousin's 
shop has been obliged to leave all of a sudden ; and 
they can't get any one, on the spur of the moment, 
to take his place. So Barton has offered me a shilling 
a day to make out^the accounts. I daresay he won't 
have got a cashier much before the end of the holi- 
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days, so I shall be able to bring you, I hope, nearly 
two pounds before school begins again." 

"Won't that cut up all the fun of your holidays ? " 
suggested Percy. 

"No," said Webber. " I am not required to take 
the money. All I have to do is to compare the bills 
with the money received, and make out the account 
for Barton to look over. It takes about two hours in 
the early part of the afternoon, and two hours in the 
evening. Besides, Frank, if it took up my whole day, 
I am sure it wouldn't be too much for me to do." 

"All right, Geoff," said Percy, who felt that he 
could not deny that Webber was right, even if 
remonstrance would have been of any use. " Is the 
work very hard "i Do you want any help ?" 

"No, the work is not hard,** said Geoffry, "and not 
particularly unpleasant The only thing I shouldn't 
like would be the insolence, which some of those 
stuck-up swells now and then show one." 

" Insolence ! " exclaimed Frank, in surprise. " What 
could there be to provoke insolence ? " 

" Just nothing at all. Only there are some fellows, 
who think that anybody in business is something like 
a door-mat— 'just the thing to wipe the dirt off their 
shoes upon. There was a fellow this morning, now. I 
guess he was near about our age, Frank. He came 
in to buy a pair of gloves, I believe. I suppose the 
shopman who was serving him couldn't find his size 
or something, and kept him some minutes waiting. I 

M 
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came down the shop to speak to my cousin at the 
further end, and passed close to the young swell. 

* Hallo/ says he, 'you fellow, what do you mean 
by treating a gentleman in this way ? Do you 
think I am going to wait here all day?' I 
answered him, civilly enough, that I didn't know 
anything about it" 

"* Don't know anything about it,' he repeated. 

* None of you seem to know what you are about here. 
Just go and tell the other fellow to make haste, do you 
hear > ' Luckily just at that moment the shopman 
came back, or I think I should have been tempted to 
give him as good as he brought. But never mind 
that I have got four or five hours clear now, and 
I vote we go somewhere, unless you are going to do 
an3rthing particular." 

" No, there is nothing that I know of," replied Frank. 
"What do you say to our going by water to Lus- 
'•ombe ? It is not above four miles by the river, and 
we can have Button's boat. I am not sure whether 
Tommy can go with us or not, but anyhow we could 
row there in an hour." 

"Will this Mr. Luscombe allow people to land 
there } " asked Webber. 

"Yes, I believe so. He is getting a very 
old man, and seldom leaves the hoiise. They say 
he doesn't much care about the place being kept 
strictly private. He has no children, you know, and 
the property will be sold at his death. It is a very 
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beautiful place, they tell me, though I have never 
been therei" 

" I have been there," said Webber. " There was a 
great y?/^ given in his grounds some years ago. It's 
a jolly place certainly, and we will go there some day. 
But to-day I think there is something you would like 
better. Have you ever been at Upleigh Court ? " 

" I have never been inside the park gates," said 
Frank, " though I have often walked by it. But they 
won't let us in there, that's certain." 

"Yes, they will," said Webber: "You know 
Laslitt, the lawyer, in the High Street He is some 
connection of Mr. Barton's. When he heard that I 
was going to pass my summer holidays here, he said 
that I, and any friends of mine, might go and fish in 
the lake at Upleigh whenever we liked. He is Sir 
Charles Clifton's agent, and has had the looking after 
his place for ever so many years." 

"Well, that would be jolly fun enough," said Percy. 
"There is nothing I like better than fishing. But then 
you see neither of us has a fishing-rod." 

" Ah, that's why I didn't mention it before," said 
Webber. " But last night I came upon two capital 
rods, in one of the lofts over the shop. They had 
belonged to one of my cousins, who went last summer 
to New Zealand. I showed them to Mr. Barton, and 
he said that we were welcome to use them, provided 
we took care of them." 

"Did he really/' exclaimed Frank. "What an 
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old brick. Well then, Geoff, I vote we set off for 
Upleigh, without losing time. There couldn't be a 
better afternoon for fishing than this. We'll take 
some bread and cheese, and ginger beer with us ; and 
then there won't be any need for us to be back before 
supper time." 

" All right," said Webber. " That is just what I 
had laid out in my own mind. I'll go and fetch the 
rods, while you put up the basket of prog." 

Meanwhile the boy whose demeanour in Barton's 
shop had so greatly provoked Geoffry Webber's 
wrath, was riding leisurely down the High Street, 
mounted on a handsome pony, and followed by a 
groom in livery ; he was, as has already been said, 
nearly about the same age as the other two lads. If 
it had not been for the hauteur impressed on every 
feature and gesture, his appearance would have been 
singularly pleasing. His features were handsome, 
expressing both intelligence and power. His figure, 
lithe, upright, and firmly knit, indicated both activity 
and strength. Any boy of his own age would, at the 
first glance, have set him down for a stuck-up young 
puppy, likely to be all the better for a hearty 
thrashing ; but at the second, would have doubted 
whether it was either easy or advisable to attempt 
administering it. He rode carelessly down the 
High Street, and out of the town, until he reached 
a long stretch of common, partially enclosed, which 
lay between Wroxby and the park wall of Upleigh 
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Court. Here, touching his pony's shoulder, and 
calh'ng on the groom to follow, he set off at a gallop, 
clearing the fences and broad ditches by which the 
land was intercepted in gallant style. As they went 
on, these began to grow more difficult ; and at last a 
stiff barrier presented itself, consisting of a strong 
post and rail, flanked by a broad ditch. Many 
a member of the Wroxby Hunt would have looked 
twice at it, even in the eager excitement of the hunting 
field, before attempting to clear it. The lad, how- 
ever, did not hesitate. Touching his spirited pony 
with the spur, he rode full at it. But the animal, 
either aware that the leap was beyond its powers, or 
unwilling to make so violent an exertion, came to a 
sudden stop on the brink of the ditch ; and if the 
rider had had a less firm seat, he would have been 
shot directly over its ears. As it was, he kept the 
saddle, though a good deal shaken ; and turning the 
pony back a short distance, again prepared to ride 
her at it. 

"Best not attempt it, Master Charles," said the 
groom, who had ridden up. *' I don't think Fairy 
can do it, sir. The chances are that she'll catch 
her forefeet against the rail, and pitch right over. 
It's an awkward jump that for a small thing like 
her." 

"Don't trouble yourself, James," said Charles. 
" Fairy is quite up to it, and must be made to do it 
I never let her refuse a leap, at which I have once 
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put her. Just ride back a few yards, if you please, 
so as not to disturb her sight." 

The groom shrugged his shoulders and obeyed — 
muttering to himself that Lady Barbara mustn't 
blame him, if mischief came of it. 

Mischief, however, did not come of it Striking 
the pony slightly with his heel, the boy galloped her 
to the same spot, from which he had recently turned 
back, and then a second time, and more sharply, 
applied the spur. Thus goaded to the utmost of her 
powers. Fairy made a determined spring, and suc- 
ceeded in alighting safely on the smooth turf beyond 
the fence, clearing it however so narrowly, that her 
feet actually scraped the bark in passing. The rider 
continued his career on the long stretch of grass 
which lay beyond, for nearly an hour; and then 
turning leisurely back, rode up to the lodge gates of 
Upleigh Court, and desired James to ring the bell." 

" Is Perkinson up at the house, do you know.?" he 
inquired of the gate-keeper. " I think it was at 
three o'clock that I appointed to meet him there, but 
I can't be certain." 

** It was at half-past two, sir," said the man, "and 
it is a quarter-past three, now," he added, consulting 
his watch. " Perkinson was down, nigh upon three 
quarters of an hour ago, to ask if I knew where 
you were." 

" Where has he gone now ? " asked the lad. 

" He has gone to snare some rabbits at Ripley 
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Bottom. But I was to tell you, Mr. Charles, that he 
would be back again, and up at the house at half-past 
three, or a quarter to four at latest." 

" It wants nearly half an hour to that," observed 
Charles. " I can't wait till then. I think I shall ride 
up to Ripley — that will be the best way ; and then 
you, James, can lead Fairy back again. Good after- 
noon, Lanaway," he continued, returning, though 
somewhat distantly, the lodge-keeper^s bow. 

He rode on for a quarter of an hour more, until he 
perceived in the distance the figure of the game- 
keeper, making his way towards the house, with a 
string of rabbits in either hand. 

" Good afternoon, Perkinson," he said, as the two 
approached each other. "You weren't up at the 
house, so I thought I would ride on to meet you." 

" Beg pardon, Mr. Charles," said the keeper, *'. but 
I couldn't wait no longer. Lady Barbara, she wanted 
some rabbits got in this afternoon, and I thought it 
best to get it done at once, or she mightn't be 
pleased." 

"You were, of course, right to attend to Lady 
Barbara's orders, when my father isn't here," said 
Charles Clifton ; for he, as the reader has doubtless 
surmised, was the rider of the pony. " Now that you 
have done what she wants, I suppose you can attend 
to me. I have been told that there is good fishing 
in the ornamental water on the other side of the 
park. Is that the case ?" 
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"Well, there is, Mr. Charles," said Perkinson — 
" that IS, I should say there ought to be. But it's 
poached terrible.*' 

" Poached, by whom ?" exclaimed Clifton, angrily. 

" By them chaps from Wroxby. P'raps I ought 
to say as it have been poached in Jennings's time," 
continued the keeper, who had only lately been in- 
stalled in office, and was at present full of the zeal 
appertaining to a new broom. " I am told that they 
was for ever a-setting their lines by night ; and bringing 
their rods here by day, and carrying off" every fish 
that was beyond a pound in weight. I were thinking 
about speaking to Lady Barbara, and asking her to 
write to Sir Charles about it. 'Taint no use ordering 
them off*, and 'taint no use speaking to them neither. 
They's back again, as soon as your back is turned. 
They must be had up before Mr. Luscombe, or 
Captain Wilmington, or the Mayor, and sent to gaol 
for doing it. That's the only way with them." 

" You are right, Perkinson," said Charles ; " only 
there will be no need to speak to Lady Barbara on 
the subject I'll write to my father about it myself; 
and before doing so, I think I will go down and 
look at the place. Perhaps there will be time to 
catch a fish or two before dinner. Can you come 
with me, Perkinson .? " 

. " Well, I can in about a quarter of an hour, sir. I 
must take these rabbits up to the cook ; but I can 
come then." 
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"Where's the best place ?" enquired the lad. 

" Just down by the old boat-house, sir ; there's a 
strip of turf there, and a seat under the elms ; and 
the water is just about the right depth there." 

They parted ; and Clifton, proceeding to the house, 
took his rod and line, and set out for the point indi- 
cated by the keeper. His back was a good deal put 
up at the notion of the Wroxby people trespassing 
in the manner described. It was therefore with no 
ordinary indignation, that on coming in sight of the 
boat-house, he perceived that the spot which he had 
marked out for his own sport was already occupied 
by two youths of his own age. One of these was 
comfortably seated on the bench under the trees, 
engaged apparently in adjusting his fishing-tackle ; 
the other was just disengaging from his hook as fine 
a jack as ever gladdened an angler's heart. He 
walked haughtily up, with an expression of surprise, 
mingled with anger, expecting that they would at 
least decamp with all speed as soon as they perceived 
his approach. But to his intense disgust, no such 
result followed. The lad occupying the seat did not 
seem to be aware of his presence ; the other took no 
notice of him, beyond returning with interest the 
blank stare with which he favoured them. 

Clifton had not intended to address them. They 
were well-dressed, though not in quite the same style 
as himself; and their demeanour showed that they 
did not belong to the riff-raff of Wroxby. This, 
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however, made matters all the worse in the eyes of 
the young aristocrat. He was resolved not to tole- 
rate their presence. It was clear, however, that they 
would not go off of their own accord. 

" You are probably not aware that this is private 
property," he began, coldly. 

" Oh ytSj we are-— quite aware of it," was the answer, 
in a tone which matched well with that in which 
Clifton had spoken. 

"Then you must know that you have no right 
here." 

" Must we ? " 

" Yes, you must," retorted Clifton, more angrily 
than before ; " and as it seems you won't take a hint, 
I must request you to leave the park." 

"You may request what you like," said the other, 
coolly, "but I guess we shan't go any the more for 
that. We have as good a right to be here as you 
have, and I daresay better too." 

"As good a right, and better too!" repeated 
Charles. "Why, if I don't mistake, you are the 
fellow I spoke to in Barton's shop, when I was buying 
a pair of gloves only an hour or two ago." 

" Very likely. But we are in Upleigh Park now, 
and not in Barton's shop, you see." 

" Do you know to whom you are speaking } " 

"Yes, to a very insolent and stuck-up fellow. I 
thought so this morning, and I am sure of it now. 
But we have had enough of this, I think. I don't 
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know what right you may have to be here, or whether 
you have any. But if you choose to stay, you had 
better keep a civil tongue in your head. If not, you 
had better clear off." 

" rU tell you what," cried Charles, whose anger 
now was fully roused, " if you don't shut up that rod 
this moment, and take yourself out of these grounds, 
where you have no business to be, I'll take it from 
you, and turn you out myself." 

" Oh, you will, will you ? You are welcome to try 
that, if you like." 

" Yes, I will," said Clifton. As he spoke he stuck 
his own rod into the ground, and stepping up, seized 
that of his opponent. A scuffle followed, which 
would have been speedily decided in Charles' favour, 
if the other lad had not interfered. The latter had 
hitherto stood by, endeavouring once or twice to 
interpose a word or two ; but both parties were 
too much excited to pay any heed to him. At this 
juncture, however, he stepped up, and endeavoured 
to drag Clifton off from his companion. A desperate 
battle now began. All three lost the control of their 
temper, and heavy blows were interchanged. Clifton 
fought skilfully and bravely ; but the united strength 
of his enemies was too much for him. They had 
succeeded in mastering his arms and legs, and were 
on the point of indulging their wrath by throwing 
him into the lake, when the tables were suddenly 
turned by the arrival of Perkinson. At the sound of 
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his voice they desisted. Clifton sprang up, burning 
with indignation ; his two antagonists, who perceived 
that they had made some mistake, though as yet 
they did not understand what, looked on uncomfort- 
ably without speaking. 

" You are not hurt, sir, I hope," said Perkinson, 
addressing himself to Clifton. 

" Not the least," he answered. '* If they had not 
set on me both together, like a couple of cowards, I 
would soon have settled matters with them. I'm 
ready to have it out with them now, first one and 
then the other." 

"You are taller and stronger than I am," said 
Charles's first antagonist, " and attacked me first." 

"And I only tried to make you leave Webber 
alone," said the other lad. " I shouldn't have struck 
you at all if you hadn't struck me two or three times. 
But I am quite ready to fight you now, if you choose 
it, and Webber and the keeper may stand by and see 
fair play." 

" You take it pretty cool, youngsters," said Perkin- 
son. " I should like to know what business you have 
to be here at all. You know, I suppose, that this is 
private property ? " 

*• Yes," said Charles's first antagonist, " but Percy 
and I have Mr. Laslett's leave to come and fish 
here." 

" Mr. Laslett's leave?" repeated the keeper, slightly 
changing his tone. " Are you gents in his office ? " 
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"We are pupils in Mr. Chamberlain's house at 
Wroxby College," was the answer. 

" I suppose, then, you didn't know that notice has 
been sent to Mr. Laslett, that he is to allow no one to 
enter the grounds, while the family are at the Court?" 

" Certainly not," said Percy. " We had not heard 
that the family were at the Court at all ; and should 
not have thought of intruding, if we had known it." 

"Very well. Then, I daresay, if you beg Mr. 
Charles's pardon, and go away now, he'll think no 
more of this." 

" We will go away," said Webber — " of course we 
will go, and I for one don't mean to come back again ; 
but as for begging pardon, I am not going to do that. 
If he had spoken civilly to me, I should have given 
him a civil explanation ; and if he has been hurt, he 
brought that upon himself." 

" Do you know who he is ? " inquired Clifton, turn- 
ing to the keeper. 

" Well, I can't be sure, Mr. Charles, but I think 
he's the son of Webber, the linendraper, as used to 
keep a shop near the bottom of the High Street. 
Ain't you his son ?" he continued, turning to Webber. 

" Yes," returned Webber, in a tone, the haughtiness 
of which might have matched that of Clifton himself, 
walking off towards the lodge gate as he spoke. 

"Ah, I thought so," said Clifton, coldly. "Of 
course one doesn't ask for apologies trom him. 
But if I don't mistake," he continued, turning to 
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Frank, *' your name is Percy, and you said that you 
were in Mr. Chamberlain's house at Wroxby Col- 
lege." 

" I did," said Frank, with distant civility. 

" Then I think I have heard my father speak of 
you, and you are by birth a gentleman. If so, I 
shall be sorry that thig has occurred. Neither my 
father nor Lady Barbara would object to your coming, 
if you would wish to fish here." 

" I thank you," returned Frank, coldly, " but after 
what has passed, you must excuse me if I would 
rather not accept your offer." He took up his rod, 
and wishing Charles and the keeper a formal good- 
bye, followed his companion. 

" Frank," said the latter, as they paced together 
along the road to Wroxby, " I owe that fellow one, 
and you see if I don't pay him out some day." 

^ He was insolent enough, certainly," said Frank. 
" But after all, I suppose we were in fault. We gave 
him as good as he brought, remember. As for paying 
him off, I don't suppose either of us are ever likely 
to come across him again." 

But Frank was mistaken. About a twelve- 
month afterwards, when the school reassembled after 
the summer holidays, he noticed among the new 
boys a face, of which he retained a very clear recol- 
lection. The lad was two or three inches taller, and 
his wiry lithe figure had grown in strength and sym- 
metry. But there was no mistaking the calm, haughty 
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look impressed on the features, affording so strange 
a contrast to the shy and timid glances of the other 
new boys. 

" I say, Geoff, do you remember that fellow," said 
Frank, "last summer in Upleigh Park. He is the 
only son, you know, of Sir Charles Clifton. Laslett 
told me all about him one day last winter. He has 
been living with his aunt. Lady Somebody Some- 
thing, at some Castle or other in the North, and is 
no end of a swell." 

" Yes," struck in another fellow, who overheard 
him, Holdsworth by name, " and they say he's an 
awful dab at everything — cricket and football, and 
riding, and shooting — a regular Count of Monte 
Cristo, and he has heaps of money too ; and is no 
end of a clever fellow at Latin and Greek, and all 
that, into the bargain. Chamberlain has been exam- 
ining him this morning and he is to be in our form, 
they say. I never remember a new ellow being 
placed so high before. He'll be properly stuck up, I 
expect" 

" He is properly stuck up already," said Webber, 
bitterly. " I should rather think he would be properly 
taken down, if he stays here. He will be, if he tries 
it on with the fellows at Wroxby, as he did last 
summer with us. I think FU go bail for that." 

" Come, come, Geoff," said Percy, " forgive and 
forget. Anyhow, it's more than a year now since it 
happened." 
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" Forgive him," repeated Webber. " You may do 
that if you like it. No, Frank, I promised you to 
forgive Osborne once, and I kept my promise. But 
Osborne's bullying was nothing to this fellow's inso- 
lence. Don't ask me to forgive that. And yet I 
don't know," he added, after a minute's silence " I 
declare I think I'd forgive even, him, if you asked 
mel" 




CHAPTER XL 

WE have now to pass over a period of nearly 
three years and a half, and it is a bright, 
fresh day in spring, when the curtain again rises. 
The first of May was always a whole holiday at 
Wroxby, being the anniversary of Old Stephen 
Hartley's birthday. In the event of the weather for 
some weeks previously having been tolerably warm, so 
as to allow the School Eleven sufficient time for prac- 
tice, it was usual to choose that day for the annual 
cricket match with the Wroxby townsmen. But the 
month of April in the present year had been one long 
succession of cold winds and rainy days, and there 
had scarcely been an afternoon on which the most 
devoted cricketer could venture forth into the playing 
fields. The match had therefore been postponed 
for some weeks, and Dr. Bowles had announced that 
a whole holiday would be given on the day when it 
was to be played, on account of the success of two 
of his former pupils at the Universities. The boys 
consequently were in high spirits. 

They had just been hearing a description of the 
eleven whom they would have to encounter that 

K 
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year. It appeared that the son of one of the trades- 
men, who had been several years absent from the 
town, had just returned. It was reported that he had 
played with success in some first-rate matches. There 
were two other new comers, one of whom was said to 
be a crack bowler ; and the other a capital bat, whose 
name had often been seen in the paper, as getting 
extraordinarily long scores. 

These rumours, far from alarming the Wroxby 
boys, only roused their mettle. They knew that they 
too had a prospect of an exceptionally good team. 
All their best bats of the previous season — Pearce, 
and Lyford, and Percy, and Rogers, were still in 
the school. Ridley's bowling, too, and Pearce's 
wicket-keeping, were better than had been known in 
the school for years. Above all, they had one player, 
Charles Clifton, who had been pronounced by Mr. 
Chamberlain — the great authority in the school on 
all questions relating to games — to be the best player 
he remembered to have seen in the College cricket- 
fields, during the whole of his stay there. The vaunts, 
therefore, of Tom Morris, the Wroxby townsboy, who 
had come into the cricket-ground on a visit to his 
cousin Webber, only roused in their bosoms 

The stem joy which warriors feel, 
Infoemen worthy of their steel. 

Still they reflected that it wanted only a few weeks 

to the match, and they had had, as yet, no practice. 

Such antagonists as they were likely to encounter 
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were not to be despised. Wickets were, therefore, 
pitched, pads and cricket shoes put on, and the whole 
mead soon resounded with the eager cries of bowlers 
and batsmen. It was a bright and animated scene. 
The weather had at length cleared, and the sun 
come forth in all its glory, to do honour to Mayday. 
The fresh, green mead, surrounded by its ring of 
trees, with the picturesque buildings of the old College 
in the background, formed as pleasant a picture as 
any eye might wish to rest on. 

Such appeared to be the opinion of a gentleman, 
who was seated in his carriage near the entrance of 
the playing-fields, conversing with the Head Master, 
Dr. Bowles, and Mr. Chamberlain. He was not an 
elderly man — not more than five-and-forty probably ; 
but his features showed signs of hard work and much 
sorrow. It was a very good face; and the smile 
which now and then lighted it up, was that of a man 
who had not lost his interest in the world about him. 
He was evidently a person of some position and 
importance. The servants wore handsome liveries, 
and the horses and carriage were of a costly descrip- 
tion. But there was nothing of assumption in his 
tone or manner. 

" So my old schoolfellow's son has got a first-class 
at Oxford, has he, Bowles } " he said. " I am heartily 
glad to hear it. It is many years since I met Ben 
Hutchinson ; but it seems to me as though it was 
only yesterday since he and I were bowler and wicket- 
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keeper on that very patch of turf, where those young- 
sters are playing now." 

"Aye," said Dr. Bowles, "I remember you and Hte 
ran it hard for the fifth form prize, the half before he 
left. You got it, if I don't mistake ?" 

" He and I were equal," was the reply. " Charles 
Foster only two marks behind, I remember. I 
wonder what has become of him ? " 

" He has been a poor curate for many years, and 
I fear still is so," said the Head Master. " By the 
way, his son has just been elected to a fellowship at 
St. Alban's College. We had the lad here, and a 
very good lad he was. His University career has 
been even more honourable, than Hutchinson's was to 
him. 

"Why so ?" asked the other. 

" Because he had so many difficulties to contend 
with. His parents were very poor. They could with 
difficulty, I believe, pay for his education here. He 
had to go up, as a Bible clerk, to Hertford College for 
a year ; and take any pupils he could get during the 
vacations, to pay his college expenses. If it had not 
been for a gentleman whose son he had taught, and 
who became much interested in him, he would have 
been obliged to leave the University, before he had 
passed his moderations. But Mr. Kemp helped to 
pay his second year's expenses, and soon afterwards 
he got an open scholarship at St. Alban's. He is now 
a made man." 
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His hearer seemed much interested. "Do you 
think there are many cases of that kind ? " he asked. 
" I often think there is hardly encouragement enough 
given in this country to promising lads, whose means 
are straitened." 

Dr. Bowles would have replied, but at this moment 
a message was brought him, informing him that a 
gentleman wished to speak with him. He moved 
away, and Mr. Chamberlain answered the visitor's 
question for him. 

" I am afraid there are a good many," he said. " In 
fact, we have one or two such in the school even now. 
Dr. Bowles, in several instances, has, to my know- 
ledge, paid money out of his own pocket to help pro- 
» 

mising lads through the Universities — sometimes, I 
fear, more than he could afford. You see, in the great 
public schools there are generally exhibitions in the 
gift of the authorities, which enable them to send 
boys to college, who could not otherwise enter 
the learned professions. But in schools like Wroxby 
such things are very rare. I know it troubles the 
Doctor a good deal." 

"Ha," said his hearer, with a smile, "Bowles 
would like an exhibition attached to this school, 
would he .? I daresay the Wroxby people would 
like it well enough too } " 

"No doubt of that," replied Mr. Chamberlain, 
with a corresponding smile. " You know this is, in a 
certain sense, an endowed school already. There 
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are six free boys from Wroxby, the cost of whose 
education is paid out of a charge on the Upleigh 
estate near here. Old Sir Peregrine Clifton de- 
vised it, more than a hundred years ago. The 
Wroxby people show- full appreciation of the school, 
I must say that. We have always had the full 
number of free boys, so long as I can remember, 
though their position is not the pleasantest in the 
world." 

" How not the pleasantest ? " 

" The other boys look down upon them," said Mr. 
Chamberlain. " They don't go so far as to refuse to 
associate with them altogether — ^that is, unless they 
have some special ground for disliking any one of 
them. But they call them by all sorts of nicknames, 
and play off jokes upon them, and that sort of thing. 
I should have thought your own memory would have 
supplied you with plenty of cases in point." 

" No, that is not so. Perhaps the Wroxby people 
did not send boys to the school in my time. The 
College was not in such repute then, as it is now. Are 
there any of these Wroxby boys present on the ground 
here ?" 

" I have no doubt there are," returned the second 
master. " Oh, yes," he continued, pointing as he 
spoke to a rather short, but stout lad, with a dark 
complexion, and strongly marked features, apparently 
about seventeen years of age. " He is the son of a 
man who kept a draper's shop in the High Street, 
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Webber by name. He is in the sixth form, the fifth 
or sixth boy in the school." 

" Is he such a lad as you have been describing — 
one, I mean, who would like to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, but is prevented by poverty." 

" Well, it is not unlikely," said Mr. Chamberlain. 
*' Webber certainly might do well there ; and I dare 
say does not lack ambition. But I should think his 
father could hardly have contemplated it for him. 
And after all, there would be no loss of position 
in his instance. But there," he added, '' is just a 
case such as I was describing. You see that lad who 
is now bowling — at the further wicket ?" 

'' That pleasant looking lad in dark trousers, the 
only one not in cricket dress ? "* 

"Yes," said the Under Master. "He wears no 
cricket dress, because he cannot afford one. I know 
his history well. He is the son of a gentleman, but 
his father was drowned at sea, and left him utterly 
penniless. He has been brought up by Mrs. Knight, 
the widow of the Vicar of Wroxby, who has always 
taken a kindly interest in him. But she, poor thing, 
has only fifty pounds a year to live upon, and, of 
course, can do little enough for him. 

" Fifty pounds a year," repeated the other. " She 
cannot pay his schooling upon that to be sure." 

"No," said Mr. Chamberlain. "Dr. Bowles has 
remitted even the free boys* charges in his instance ; 
and I have given him the run of my house. She has 
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paid for his clothes and books ; I am afraid even that 
has pinched her sorely." 

" And this lad would wish to go to the University 
if he could, would he ? " 

" Yes, it is his great wish, and few would go with 
greater credit through it. He is a sound scholar for 
his years — as sound as I remember to have seen in 
the school — and as steady and industrious a lad as 
you would wish to see. It really is a pity that he 
should have to go as a clerk into a counting-house, 
or a solicitor's office, as I fear he will have to do. 
There are one or two other cases of the same 
kind." 

" Well, I will turn over what you have said, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and if I resolve on anything, will write 
to the Doctor about it. But now I must wish you 
good morning. I have business in Wroxby. Say 
goodbye for me to Bowles, when he returns." 

The carriage drove off; and the Second Master 
relapsed into a reverie, until he was roused by Dr. 
Bowles's voice. 

" Is Morel gone } " he asked. " I am sorry for that; 
I meant to have asked him to luncheon." 

"I don't suppose he could have stayed," said 
Mr. Chamberlain. " He said he had business in 
the town. But, Dr. Bowles, I want to know some- 
thing about Mr. Morel. He is an old Wroxbean, 
is he not ?" 

" Yes," said the Doctor. " He was here, I should 
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think nearly thirty years ago, when I was one of the 
junior masters ; and went to Hertford afterwards. I 
have always kept up a correspondence with him." 

" But he has never been here before that I can re- 
collect, sir. And I have been in Wroxby a good 
deal more than twenty years." 

"No, you are right. He has been absent from 
England nearly the whole of that time. His is a 
singular history. There was some quarrel with his 
relatives. I don't know what the particulars of it 
were, but he left England in disgust, and settled in 
Australia. There he bought land, and was getting 
on very tolerably, though not very fast ; when two 
events occurred to him, which made him the rich man 
he is now." 

" What were they ?" asked Mr. Chamberlain. 

"The first of them was his encountering an old 
French nobleman, who had left France at the time 
of the Revolution in 1830, and had settled in Aus- 
tralia, some miles from Bathurst All his children 
had been killed in the fighting at Paris during the 
Three Days. He had led a kind of free, roving life 
in Australia, wearied and disgusted as he was with 
civilised Europe. It chanced that our friend Morel fell 
in with him one day in the bush, and saved his life from 
imminent danger. He had been set upon by some 
escaped convicts, who had been on the look out for 
him; as it was generally believed that he carried 
money about with him. The old man had killed one 
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of them with his revolver, and disabled another. 
But there were still two remaining ; and he would 
have been overpowered and murdered in a few 
minutes, if our friend had not come up. As it was, 
there was a desperate fight, which ended in one of 
the scoundrels being captured, and the other taking 
to flight. But the victory was not a bloodless one. 
Monsieur Morel received a stab, from which he never 
entirely recovered ; and his deliverer was wounded 
so severely in the left hand, that the finger had to be 
amputated. 

" Aye," said Mr. Chamberlain, " I noticed that 
there was something wrong with his left hand. It 
must have been a serious injury in a country where a 
man uses his hands so much." 

"Yes," said Dr. Bowles, "but he gained more 
than he lost, in a pecuniary point of view, by the 
wound. Monsieur Morel got so fond of him, that 
he insisted upon his coming and living with him at 
his own estate, one of the most valuable in Bathurst, 
and in adopting his name. He was a fine character 
from all that I have heard, and I do not wonder at 
my old pupiFs complying with his wishes." 

" Is he still alive } " asked the Second Master. 

"No, he died eighteen months ago, leaving his 
whole property to his adopted son. It was enough 
to make him a rich man by itself. But just about 
the same time came the discovery of gold in the 
immediate vicinity of Bathurst, Everything rose 
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at once enormously in value ; and Morel, who had 
got tired of the country, now that he had lost the 
only friend that he really cared for, sold his property 
for an almost fabulous sum, and resolved to return to 
England." 

"What brought him into this neighbourhood?" 
asked Mr. Chamberlain. 

'' I don't know, I am sure, unless it was love for 
his old school. He wroteme word, about a year ago, 
that he thought of returning home, and asked me if 
I knew of any property in the neighbourhood that 
was in the market. Well, it happened just at that 
time, you know, that Mr. Luscombe died, and it was 
currently reported that his nephew meant to put up 
the property to auction. I saw Laslitt about it, and 
he agreed to wait for Mr. Morel's answer. I hope 
Luscombe Park may suit him. But he seems hardly 
to take to it, I think. I don't think it will ever be 
like home to him." 

" Has he no family or relations ? " inquired the 
other. 

" So far as I can make out, he has not," said the 
Head Master. " I am not sure whether he has ever 
married. At all events, he has neither wife nor child 
now. He once hinted to me something about an 
early disappointment. But that was a long time ago, 
nearly twenty years, I should think. He is a man 
very reserved about his own private affairs. But 
what is the matter there, Chamberlain? There i3 
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some quarrel apparently. Do you understand what 
it is about?" 

"There is an altercation of some kind between 
Clifton and Webber apparently," returned Mr. Cham- 
berlain, " though several others of the sixth form are 
taking part in it. But here comes Pearce, the captain 
of the eleven. Probably he will quiet it without our 
interference. If he does not, I will go up and inquire 
into it." 

There was, indeed, a dispute, which threatened to 
end in an angry quarrel. The chief actors in it are 
the same who have already figured in the story. 

Charles Clifton had now been more than three 
years in the school, and had become an object, if not 
of general favour, at least of general admiration. 
He had almost every gift that attracts and influences 
boys. Strong, handsome, and daring, skilled in all 
out-door amusements ; the best cricketer, player at 
football, fives and hockey ; unmatched at swimming 
or running, and with . a reputation of being equally 
^«/^/Vwith the gun or in the saddle — accomplish- 
ments which boys estimate all the more highly, 
because in general they lie out of their own reach — 
it was no wonder that he was the subject of continual 
envy and adulation. Along with these brilliant ac- 
quirements, he possessed intellectual gifts which were 
in no way inferior to them. He did his school work 
with an ease which formed the theme of general 
talk, and on the few occasions when he had chosen 
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really to give himself up to any subject, had invariably 
carried all before him. 

But he seldom chose so to exert himself. He 
treated the half-yearly contest for prizes with the 
most supercilious disdain. He had never indeed 
taken to Wroxby, which he regarded as being a 
school beneath his position in life. When he first 
came, he had provoked the indignation of his school- 
fellows by declaring that he had only been sent to 
Wroxby for a short time, until there should be a 
vacancy for him at Eton. " I know my father means 
to send me there," he would say. " I am to go to 
Ponsford's house, where Augustus Chichester and 
Charles Fitzhugh are. Eton is the only school for a 
gentleman." It will readily be believed that a speech 
like this would be hardly allowed to pass without 
provoking the anger and disgust of his schoolfellows. 
And if Clifton had not proved to be as good with his 
fists as he was free with his tongue, it would have 
fared hardly with him. As it was, after two or three 
of the champions of the form had undertaken to knock 
the bumptiousness out of him, and instead of so doing 
had themselves encountered ignominious and dis- 
astrous defeat, he was allowed to make what re- 
marks he pleased without reproof. Gradually he 
began to draw round him a number of followers, 
who were none the less attached to him because he 
neither solicited nor requited their admiration; and 
now, in the last year of his stay at Wroxby, he was 
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the idol of his schoolfellows — a few (5nly being ex- 
cepted ; whom, as is often the case, he treated with 
more respect and consideration than the others. The 
name by which he was usually known was the Count 
— the Count, that is to say, of Monte Cristo, in 
Dumas' novel, which about that time had been pub- 
lished in a cheap form, and read with special gusto 
by the Wroxby boys. 

Among the •* Count's " adherents neither Percy 
nor Webber were to be reckoned. The latter was 
what Johnson was wont to call a good hater. 
He had never forgiven Clifton for his insolence 
on the occasion of their first encounter at Up- 
leigh Court. Sooth to say, Charles's demeanour 
was little likely to efface the memory of that day, 
even if Webber had been less implacable. Regarding, 
as he did, the school as being one beneath him, 
Clifton considered the presence of the free boys as a 
special aggravation. " Isn't it monstrous," he would 
sometimes say to his friends Rogers and Lyford, 
"that not only fellows should be admitted here 
whose fathers were once in trade, but fellows whose 
home is actually a shop! — groceridae, and butcheridae, 
and tallowchandleridse, the very scum of the back- 
streets ! " 

" Well, it was your great grandfather's fault," re- 
marked Rogers upon one of these occasions ; " if I 
have been told right, he left the money to pay for 
their schooling here, or the Doctor wouldn't take 
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them. You ought to regard them as your pensioners, 
Count — your CHentes, as the Roman antiquities say ; 
And you are their Patronus. I told Webber so only 
the other day, when I heard him going on about you." 

" Did you," said Lyford, with a laugh, not noticing 
that Clifton did not seem to relish his companion's 
pleasantry. " What did he say to that ? " 

" Got into an awful wax," said Rogers, " declared 
that if he thought he owed anything to the Count 
here, he'd pay it all back, and never take a halfpenny 
more of it, and a lot of the same kind." 

" He is right," said Clifton, quietly. " He owes 
me nothing, and I should be sorry to have it put in 
that way. But after all, it isn't these three or four 
free boys that I mind so much. I shouldn't mind it 
at all if the money went, as I have no doubt my 
ancestor meant it to go, towards paying for the 
schooling of the sons of gentlemen who were too 
poor to pay for it themselves. A gentleman is a 
gentleman, though he is ever so poor ; and a snob is 
a snob, though he may have a heap of money. 
There's Percy now — he's one of the free boys. He is 
as much a gentleman as any of us. He doesn't like 
me particularly, and I don't profess to like him. But 
he is as much a gentleman, as I am myself." 

" For the matter of that, I don't know that there 
is any great harm in Webber," said Rogers. 

" I don't know that there is in Webber himself so 
much," assented Clifton ; " it is his friends and rela- 
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tions from the town, whom he will persist in bringing 
in here. There's that fellow in a green coat, and 
brass buttons, and a lot of Brummagem jewellery — 
what's his name, I have forgotten it ? " 

" Oh, Tom Morris, I suppose," said Lyford. " He 
is Webber's cousin, I believe, and a clerk in Laslitt's 
office." 

" Very likely, I should think," said Clifton ; " that's 
just the sort of thing he would be. Well, he is always 
bringing him in here. And I have made up my mind 
that I won't have it any more." 

" There was something said about it, a week or so 
ago," said Rogers, " Webber invited him to come and 
play cricket here some day this week, and one of the 
sixth — Ridley, I think it was — asked whether that 
would be allowed. Webber said that the boys had 
always been allowed to bring their friends, so long as 
he could remember the school. Ridley said no more, 
and the matter dropped." 

"I shall say some more though," said Clifton. 
I suppose Webber must have meant him to play in 
the single-wicket match to-day." 

" I suppose so," said Rogers. " That was to begin 
at half-past one, and it only wants a few minutes to 
that time now." 

" And there's Morris coming through the gate at 
this moment," exclaimed Lyford, " and look, Webber 
is going across the playground to meet him." 

*' I see him/' said Cliftoni " plain enough. Well, if 
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he thinks that he is going to play in the match with 
us to-day, he will find himself mistaken. Hallo, he 
shouted aloud, "it is half-past one, time for the 
match to begin. Holdsworth, Wright, Ridley, where 
are they all ? Here, Bowes," he added, turning to 
a junior, "run into the school, and tell Wright, 
and Ridley, and Fowler, and Holdsworth and 
the others, that we are waiting for them to choose 
sides." 

" Here we are," cried Holdsworth, as he entered 
the playground in obedience to this summons, accom- 
panied by Ridley and Fowler. " We are ready, and 
here are the others, Percy and Webber — Wright will 
be here in a moment. You can toss up without him. 
In fact, as I suppose you and Ridley, the two chief 
bowlers, will be on opposite sides, there is only need 
for you two to toss for first choice." 

" I think the sides are already settled," said Webber. 
"The lists were made out this morning. Clifton, 
Wright, Lyford, Rogers, and Fowler on one side; 
Ridley, Percy, Holdsworth, myself, and Bridge on 
the other. But Bridge is aeger, and Tom Morris is 
going to play in his room. I don't think they could 
be more evenly matched." 

"Nor I," said Holdsworth. "I think that will 
make a capital match. Well, then, we have only to 
toss for first innings." 

" I beg your pardon," said Clifton, " there is some- 

o 
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thing else before that. There is one part of the 
arrangement that I shan*t consent to." 

"What is that?" asked Holdsworth. 

" I shan't consent to Webber's cousin — Morris his 
name is, I believe — I shan't consent to his playing." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CLIFTON'S speech was followed by an embar- 
rassed silence. The boys looked at one 
another in some surprise. At last Percy spoke. 
" You will not consent to Morris's playing, do you 
say, Clifton ? Why not ? " ^ 

" We agreed to play a match among ourselves," 
said Clifton. " That was what I was asked to do, at 
all events, and what I agreed to do." 

"The fellows are always allowed to bring their 
friends into the cricket-ground," said Percy. " Morris 
is Webber's cousin, and has often been here before." 

" Very likely," said Clifton. " I don't wish to say 
anything personal, unless you force it on me. But it 
is quite one thing for anyone to come into the playing- 
fields here, and another for him to take part in the 
matches. As for the first, I suppose that is the 
Doctor's affair. The playing-fields don't belong to 
us, and we couldn't order anybody out. But playing 
in the matches is our affair, and we can interfere 
there." 

" My cousin was not going to play without leave," 
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observed Webber. " Holdsworth is the captain of 
our side, and he gave him leave." 

" Holdsworth may be the captain of your side," 
said Clifton, " but he is not the captain of ours, nor 
of the school either, for the matter of that" 

" I can't see that this is the business of any captain 
at all," said Percy. " Both parties have a right to 
choose their own side, provided that they are fairly 
matched, and consist of proper persons ; and no one, 
I think, would say that the cousin of one of the 
players was not a proper person. 

" I don't know about that," said Clifton, drily. 
" That depends on circumstances, I think." 

" I am sure I don't wish to play," said Morris, with 
a very flushed face, " if my company is objected to. I 
should not have thought of playing if I had not been 
asked. I shall wish you a good afternoon. Good 
afternoon, Percy, Holdsworth. Good afternoon, 
Geoffry." He shouldered his bat, and walked off 
towards the gates. 

"No, no," exclaimed Percy and Webber in the 
same breath. " We won't have this. If we have 
no right to ask him," pursued Percy, " at all events, 
Clifton has no right to forbid him. You said some- 
thing just now about the Captain of the School, 
Clifton. Very well, let him decide this matter. Does 
anyone know where Pearce is ? " 

" Here he is, coming through the gate," said Ridley. 
" He has been out for a walk with one of the masters." 
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" Just at the right time," said Percy. " Here, 
Pearce, we want your help. We were just going 
to play a single wicket match, five on each side, but 
Bridge has got a bilious headache, and is gone to the 
sick room. We have asked Morris, Webber's cousin, 
who is about as good a player as Bridge, to take 
his place, and he agreed to do so. But Clifton 
objects to his taking part in the match." 

** For what reason } " asked the captain. 

" He gave none, except that Morris did not belong 
to the school." 

" That is no reason," remarked Pearce. " Strangers 
often play on this ground. If I don't mistake, Clif- 
ton himself has before this brought in a friend, who 
bowled in one of the matches." 

"I didn't object to all strangers playing," said 
Clifton, in a haughtier tone than he had yet em- 
ployed ; for the opposition of Pearce and Percy, the 
only two in the school, who held themselves wholly 
independent of him, always roused the pride of his 
nature. 

" Then what is your special objection to Morris ?" 
asked Pearce. 

" I simply refused to play with him," said Clifton. 
" Everybody has a right to choose whom he will, and 
whom he will not associate with. I do not choose to 
be questioned further on the subject." 

"Very good," said Pearce, quietly, "then there 
is an end of the matter. I consider that any of 
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the players has a right to bring a friend to play 

on our ground, unless it can be shown that there is 

a sufficient reason why he should not do so. As that 

has not been done in the present instance, my opinion 

is that Morris ought to be allowed to take part in the 

match." 
" He may play if you choose it/* said Clifton, 

throwing down the ball, "but he will not play 

with me." 

" I don't suppose he wants to play with you," re- 
marked Holdsworth. 

" Nor does anyone else," added Webber, angrily. 

" Indeed," said Clifton, coldly. " I did not know 
that But if that be so, your wishes will be easily 
gratified. Do I understand," he continued, turning 
to the others, "that Webber expresses the general 
opinion." 

The boys looked awkwardly at one another. There 
was no wish to exclude Clifton from the matches ; 
but at the same time, the extreme haughtiness of his 
manner was too much for even his warmest friends. 
They did not know how to disclaim Webber's remark, 
without appearing to side with him. At last Pearce 
said shortly, " Webber, of course, spoke for himself. 
I do not, for my part, wish to express any opinion on 
the subject" 

" Be it so," said Clifton. " I will treat the remark as 
being Webber's only. He does not wish to play in 
any match with me again. His wish shall be com- 
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plied with. Be so good as to take notice, Pearce^ 
and all of you, that when you make up the 
School Eleven for any match, you must leave out 
either my name, or Webber's. And as it appears 
that Webber is going to play to-day, I, of course, 
am not." He walked off as he spoke in the direction 
of the school, expecting, perhaps, that his own 
adherents, Rogers and Lyford, at all events — ^would 
follow him. But the two boys only looked blank 
and doubtful, and waited to hear what would be said 
next. 

" Well, I suppose our match has come to an end 
now at all events," said Wright. " Our side will have 
no chance at all without Clifton. Indeed, there is no 
one to take his place." 

" I will take his place if you like it," said Pearce^ 
and that will make the sides tolerably even, only I 
can't bowl, you see." 

" I'll tell you how we can manage," said Webber, 
" Peafce had better be on our side, and my cousin 
go over to the other party. He can bowl just about 
as well as Ridley, I should think. He is not as 
good a bat as Pearce, certainly ; but then their side 
was rather the best of the two." 

This arrangement was agreed to, and the match 
begun, which was well contested, lasting nearly three 
hours. It ended in a victory for Holdsworth's side, 
but only by one wicket Pearce and Percy both 
made good scores ; and had gained the more credit, 
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because Morris had proved himself a better bowler 
than anyone had anticipated. 

" You will bowl in the match between us and the 
Wroxby Eleven, I expect," said Percy, as the boys 
were changing their cricket dresses in the Pavilion. 
" If you handle the ball as well then as you have 
done to-day, you will make short work with some 
of our wickets." 

" I am not sure whether I shall bowl or not," re- 
turned Morris, " I make no doubt I shall play; and 
if Goldfinch is not in Wroxby at the time, I suppose 
I shall be one of the bowlers." 

" Goldfinch ? Is he your best bowler ?" asked 
Holdsworth. " I thought his name was Avery." 

"Avery is our best bowler," said Morris. "He 
will bowl, of course. Goldfinch is the second best. 
He and I, I believe, are reckoned nearly equal." 

" I thought Avery was your crack bat," said Pearce. 

"Avery, Herring, and Gibson are our three best 
bats," said Morris. " I don't know which is the best 
of the three. Herring, on the whole, I should think. 
But Avery, of course, take him all in all, is the best 
player. I don't think I have often seen a fellow, who 
would have much chance with him in a single wicket 
match." 

" Well, if you do bowl," remarked Pearce, " I hope 
you won't give me any more of those twisters to the 
off stump, or I am afraid my score will be represented 
by a duck's egg." 
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" You managed to make a pretty good score off the 
testers to-day," remarked Morris, smiling. 

" Aye," said Pearce, " but they very nearly had me 
out in the first half-dozen balls. If it was to come 
over again, the chances are that I shouldn't get two 
runs, let alone twenty.*' 

" We shall see when the day comes," said Morris. 
" I- wish you all good afternoon, and many thanks for 
your kindness." 

"Goodbye," said Pearce, civilly; "we are very 
glad to have seen you." The boys shook hands and 
parted, Percy, Webber, and Morris walking away in 
the direction of Wroxby ; the others lounging off 
under the shade of the playground elms, to cool 
themselves before supper. 

" Are you going for a walk, Percy } " asked Web- 
ber, as the playground gate closed behind them. 

" Only to Beach Villa," said Percy. " I am going 
to see Mrs. Knight. Why do you ask ? " 

" I only wanted to tell you that my cousin here 
has a| first chop collection of birds* eggs. I didn't 
know it the other day when we were talking about 
them, or I would have mentioned it." • 

" Have you, indeed," said Percy, eagerly, who was 
himself a great collector of eggs. " Are they English 
or foreign eggs ? " 

" Chiefly English," said Morris. " I think I have 
nearly every English bird's egg. But our cousin. 
Captain Webber, who has been a great deal in A us- 
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tralia and Japan, gave my father his boxes to take 
care of, when he was at home a few months ago. 
There are a great many curious eggs, which are 
hardly known in this country." 

"They must be valuable, indeed," said Percy 
greatly interested. 

" I know they are thought so," said Morris. " If 
you would like it," he added hesitatingly, "and 
wouldn't mind coming to our house, I should like to 
show them to you. There would be time this after- 



noon." 



" I should like to see them of all things," said 
Frank. " I would come now, only I know Mrs. 
Knight expects me. Some other day I shall be 
most happy." 

" I am afraid that can't be managed," said Webber. 
" There won't be another holiday for some time, and 
my cousin is going into Cornwall again in a few 
days for the rest of the summer. He will only come 
back for the day of the match, you know. Can't you 
come in after you have seen Mrs. Knight } There 
will be plenty of time. We are not obliged to be 
in this evening till seven o'clock, and can all have 
tea at Morris's." 

Percy hesitated. He wanted to pass the rest of 
the afternoon at Beach Villa, for particular reasons ; 
but he had noted the hesitation of Morjis's manner 
when giving the invitation. He was afraid that if he 
refused, it would be attributed to unwillingness to 
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accept Morris's hospitality. Remembering the rude- 
ness which the latter had received from Clifton, he was 
particularly anxious to guard against any such mistake. 

" I shall be very happy to come," he said, " pre- 
sently — in about an hour, if that will suit you. Here 
we are at the gate of Beach Villa, so goodbye for the 
present" 

" That's a nice fellow, is he not ?" said Webber, as 
Percy's figure was lost to sight. 

" Yes," said Morris, " as nice a fellow as I ever 
saw, and a clever fellow, I should fancy, into the 
bargain. I . should think he would be a match for 
that Clifton any day in the week, and at anything 
he might undertake — wouldn't he ? " 

" Well, no, he isn't, worse luck," returned Webber, 
" he isn't, and it's no good shirking the fact. There's 
nobody in the school that's a match for Clifton at 
anything I know of, when he really goes in for it. 
Percy comes nearest to him— Percy and Pearce, and 
they can pretty nearly collar him in some things, but 
not quite. I wish it wasn't so, I am sure. In the 
first place, I'd give anything to see Frank win ; and 
in the next, I would give a good deal to see Clifton's 
insolence well put down." 

" I'd pay something handsome to see that myself," 
assented Morris. " But I thought you told me that 
Percy was at the head of the sixth form, and came 
in first at the examinations, and got the prizes, and 
all that sort of thing." 
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" Yes, SO I did," said Webber. " Clifton is never 
first for any of the prizes. Even I am above him 
sometimes. But that is because he takes it easy — 
doesn't care, in fact, where he comes in. About a year 
ago one of the former masters, Mr. Evetts, offered a 
prize to the best essay on some subject which he set; 
and Clifton was sneering at the folly of giving one- 
self a heap of trouble, just to get a book that wasn't 
worth more than two or three guineas, and which he 
wouldn't read, if he had it. One of the sixth form, 
Donnovan by name, heard him, and began to make 
some remarks about the grapes being sour, and that 
kind of thing. He put Clifton's back up, and he 
offered to make a bet that he would get it. Donnovan 
took him. Clifton put on the steam, and he did get 
the prize, safe enough. But I wasn't speaking of the 
school work so much as of other things — cricket and 
football, leaping, running, wrestling — ^there's no one 
can touch him at any of them, unless it is leaping, 
and possibly wrestling." 

" Wrestling ! " repeated Morris. " Have you much 
of that } That isn't usual, is it .?" 

" I don't know that it is," said Webber, " but there's 
a fellow that was here some few years ago — HoUoway 
his name is — ^he has taken up wrestling a good deal, 
and wants to encourage it among the fellows at 
Wroxby. He was here not long ago, and pro- 
mised to give a stunning good prize at the Athletic 
Sports next Tuesday, if the Wroxbeans would go in 
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for it. They took to it wonderfully, and have been 
practising pretty nearly ever since. It happens, for 
some particular reason, I suppose, to hit Clifton's 
fancy ; for he is as hot after it as anybody." 

"What is the prize to be ?" asked Morris. 

" One I should like to win, if I had only the chance 
of it," said Webber. " It's a regular cricket turn-out 
— an oak box, with two of Dark's best bats, two sets 
of stumps and bails, half-a-dozen best match balls, 
a measuring chain, and I don't know what. It didn't 
cost him much less than a five pound note. I think 
even *the Count,' as the fellows here call Clifton, 
would think it worth while to win that." 

"Yes, I should think so, indeed," said Morris. 
"And is Clifton safe to win, do you think?" 

" I am afraid he is," said Webber. " Frank is the 
one who has the best chance with him, and for a long 
time we really thought he might win. But everybody 
is getting to think now that he won't." 

" Have Percy and Clifton ever had a trial ? " asked 
Morris. 

"No," said Webber. "I fancy they dislike the 
notion. But when HoUoway was here, he wrestled 
with them both. He threw Percy without much 
difficulty. But it was a sharp tussle between him and 
Clifton, and it was not certain whether Clifton was 
really thrown. It is said that Percy has improved 
a good deal since that time. But I think the fellows 
are speaking as they wish, rather than as they think." 
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" I wish they would let me enter for that," said 
Morris. *' I think I would engage to turn Master 
Clifton over on his back, and I should like nothing 
better than to do it." 

" You, Tom ! " said Webber, in surprise. " Why, I 
didn't know that you could wrestle." 

"No more I could until last summer," was the 
reply. " But I learnt then. I was staying in Corn- 
wall with Uncle John, you know, who used to keep 
the ring at Redruth Fair, when he was a young man. 
He had taught his boys to wrestle, and they taught 
me. We used to have a bout of it, pretty nearly 
every evening. Archie Morris had a dodgy way of 
putting his leg in behind one's knee, that used to 
turn me over as flat as a pancake. But before I 
came away, I got him to teach it to me: I'll wager 
all I have got in the world that it would be too much 
for Clifton, or any other fellow either, who wasn't up 
to it. I'll teach it to you, if you like it, Geoff, and 
then you can have the pleasure of grassing him 
yourself." 

" It would be no use teaching me, Tom," said 
Webber. " I have neither the height nor the muscle 
to cope with Clifton ; and know nothing about 
wrestling into the bargain. But I'll tell you what — 
you can teach it to Frank. It is very likely indeed 
that it would answer there. Though I think Clifton 
would get the best of it in the end, he wouldn't fling 
Percy without a close struggle ; and if Frank was up 
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to this dodge of yours, probably that would make 
the difference." 

"Very well, I have no objection in life," said 
Morris. " I shan't be here to see it, to be sure; but 
you can write me word how the Athletic Sports go ; 
and if it does end in Percy's gaining the day, it 
will be welcome hearing. It's a good job that he's 
coming to our house this afternoon. I can teach 
him then. It is very simple, and doesn't take long 
to learn." 

" That will do very well," said Webber. " I daresay 
he wiirbe glad enough to be taught the dodge, as he 
is a very keen wrestler. Only we mustn't let him 
find out that we have put him up to it, on purpose 
that he may floor Cliflon; or he mightn't like it. He 
is quite as proud in his way as Clifton is, though his 
way is different." 

" Yes, different altogether," said Morris. " All the 
difference in the world, I think. Well, then, the best 
way will be for you to propose a wrestling match, and 
ask me to show you the dodge. Then it will be easy 
to offer to show it to Percy also, without anything 
being said about Clifton, or the Athletic Sports 
either." 

Meanwhile the subject of their conversation had 
entered the garden of Beach Villa, and was making 
his way up to the front door, when he saw a girl of 
fourteen sitting in a rustic arbour, engaged in needle- 
work. She had evidently been on the look out for 
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his arrival. Her work was instantly thrown down, 
and she ran up to greet him. 

" Well, Edie," said Frank, as they stooped to kiss 
one another. " How is the mother } " 

Quite well," returned Edith ; " just gone upstairs 
to get ready for tea. I am glad you are come, Frank. 
She has been wanting to see you for the last day or 
two. She has got an answer at last" 

" An answer," repeated Frank, eagerly — "an answer 
from Mr. Graves, do you mean ?" 

" Yes, from Mr. Graves. She wrote to him more 
than a month ago, you know." 

" Yes, I remember," said Frank. " I didn't want her 
to say all she did ; but I daresay it was right. At 
all events it was very kind, and like herself." 

" You mean what Dr. Bowles and Mr. Chamberlain 
had said about your scholarship, and good conduct, 
and all that ; and about their being sure that you 
would distinguish yourself at the University, if you 
were allowed to go there." 

" Yes," said Percy. " One doesn't like to have all 
that said about one. But I suppose it must be said, 
if Mr. Graves is to be induced to help me. Is the 
answer favourable, do you know, Edie ?" 

" I rather think mamma considers it so," said Edith 
doubtfully. " But here she comes to answer for her- 
self. We are to have tea out in the arbour for the 
jfirst time this year, in honour of your visit I am 
glad it happens to be such a jfine day." 
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While she was speaking, Mrs. Knight's graceful 
figure was seen coming up the path from the house. 
She had now reached middle age, being six or seven 
and thirty. But she was one of those women who 
retain the charms of their youth, almost unimpaired, 
until they are past forty. Even now, had she attired 
herself in tarlatane or tulle, and wreathed her rich 
brown hair with roses or camellias, she might have 
been acknowledged as the belle of a ball-room. Frank 
sprang forward, and threw his arms round her neck. 
" So, mamma, you have had a letter at last from Mr. 
Graves ?" 

" Yes, my boy," said Mrs. Knight. " He could not 
have answered my letter before. He has been absent 
from England on business." 

" So far, so good," said Percy. " I am glad he did 
not neglect your letter. What does he say ? " 

" He writes very kindly," said Mrs. Knight " He 
says he does not forget the benefits he has received 
from your family, and will do what he can in reason 
to help you." 

" In reason } " repeated Percy. 

" Yes, in reason," she answered, with a faint smile. 
" You must not expect anyone else to love you as I 
do, Frank" 

He took her hand, and kissed it. " I know that, 
mamma ! " he said. " Go on." 

" Well, he says that it would take fully two hun- 
dred a year to support you at college ^" 

P 
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" It might be done under that," interrupted Frank. 

'' So I told him. But he says he has seen more 
of university men and knows the expenses of the 
university better than I do. Then he goes on to add, 
that you cannot reckon on less than a four years^ 
residence ^" 

" Three years," again interpolated Frank. 

'' So again I told him ; but he says that another 
year at least must elapse before you can enter Orders, 
or get anything from a fellowship (even if you ob- 
tained one) so as to begin to be able to support 
yourself. In short, that an outlay of seven or eight 
hundred pounds would be required. He could not, 
in justice to his family, advance such a sum as that ; 
and he fears very much that if he were to propose it 
to Mr. Hancock " 

"Mr. Hancock!" again burst in Frank, impetuously. 
" The man who insulted my father in the way you 
told me of I No, indeed, I should think he would 
know better than to propose anything of the kind 
to A*w." 

" Gently, my boy. Mr. Graves says that he does 
not think of making any application to him, and 
knows no one else whom he could ask. But he says 
he would advance some part of the money-^say, 
three hundred pounds, if we can get anyone to 
furnish the rest. Failing that, he offers to take you 
gratuitously as an articled pupil, and bring you up to 
his profession. That is not unkind, is it, Frank ? " 
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" No,*^ said Percy ; " I suppose not. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread. Perhaps I might be able to 
get a scholarship at one of the colleges. They are 
worth sometimes forty or fifty pounds a year, I be- 
lieve. If I get one of them, perhaps Mr. Graves's 
hundred a year would be enough to keep me at 
Oxford after all." 

"Yes, but you will have to make up your mind 
almost immediately. Mr. Graves says he will have a 
vacancy shortly for a pupil, and he will give it to you. 
But he cannot undertake to repeat the offer, if not 
accepted now. In fact, he considers that you are full 
old for it as it is." 

" How long am I to have before giving an answer?" 
asked Frank. 

" I suppose he will expect one at the end of the 
half year, at latest," said Mrs. Knight. " You would, 
I conclude, leave the school in any case in July. Dr. 
Bowles might, I daresay, allow you to remain till 
Christmas ; when the rules of the school oblige 
you to go. But I don't know what would be the 
good of your staying another half year at Wroxby, 
unless you were going to the University." 

"I don't suppose there would be any good," 
assented Frank. 

" Very well. Then, if Mr. Graves is told that you 
leave school in July, that would be the time, I should 
think, when he would expect a positive answer." 

" That leaves me about three months," said Percy. 
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" Well, write to him, mamma, please ; and ask him 
to advance the three hundred pounds, any way. Tell 
him I mean to try to get a scholarship at one of the 
colleges, which will (I hope), with that money, pay 
my expenses. If I fail in getting a scholarship any- 
where, I shall thankfully take his offer of the articled 
clefkship. And now I must say good-bye. I am 
obliged to go." 

" Oh, Frank, are you not going to stay to tea } " 
exclaimed Edith. "Lucy is just going to bring it 
out." 

" I am sorry to say I can't, though I meant to have 
done so. Morris, one of the town-boys, was treated 
very uncivilly this afternoon by Clifton, and all the 
Sixth were disgusted at it. It happens that Morris 
has asked me to go to his father's house to-day, 
and I don't want him to think that all the collie 
fellows are as ill-mannered as Clifton. So good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" T^ ID you see the box opened this morning ? ** 

-L^ inquired Bowes, one of the third-class boys, 
addressing his companions, Bailey, Fletcher, and 
Hobbs, as they stood under the shade of one of 
the playground elms, on the day of the Athletic 
Spgrts. " I hear Pearce turned it out, for anyone 
who liked to see it.'* 

"Yes, that's true," said Fletcher. "It was in the 
school before breakfast. I saw everything. A No. i 
bats those. The tip-top Marylebone swells don't 
play with any better ; and balls — it would do old 
Foote here good to look at them. It was quite jolly 
to handle them. I wish I was a year or two older. 
I'd give something to win that prize. And the fishing 
rod for the second best is a capital prize, too." 

" It's a good job for Percy and Holdsworth that you 
are not," remarked Hobbs, in a bantering tone. " They 
wouldn't have a chance against you, would they } " 

" Percy and Holdsworth, eh," repeated Bowes. "You 
had better say Clifton, I should think." 

" I don't expect the Count will enter for it," said 
Hobbs. " Otherwise, no doubt he would have the 
best chance." 
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*' Why shouldn't he enter for it ? ** asked Bailey. 

** Because he is too lazy to-day/* returned Hobbs. 
" Or because it's too hot ; or because he won't like 
soiling those smart duck trousers of his ; or because 
Webber has put his name down as one of the 
wrestlers; *or any other reason why/ as the song 
sa3rs. You never can reckon on what the Count will 
do, or what he won't do." 

"Only he's safe to do what you don't expect/' 
observed Fletcher. " You are about right, I reckon, 
Hobbs. I heard him say half an hour ago, that 
he didn't think he should wrestle. But his name 
is down on Chamberlain's list, so that he can take 
part in the match if he pleases ; and I judge he will 
resolve to do so, when the last moment comes." 

"Yes," said Bailey. " He said just the same about 
the foot-race, this morning. He was lying at full 
length on a bench in the pavilion, and vowed that he 
wouldn't stir a foot, if the prize were fifty guineas. I 
really did think he meant it But just at the very last 
moment, he jumped up and came to the starting-post." 

" Aye, I think I can explain the meaning of that," 
said Wolfe, another of the juniors, who was standing 
by. " He thought Bridge was going to win. He, 
you know, is a tip-top runner. The Count can only 
just beat him, if he can do that. And he likes him 
very well, I expect. But I daresay you heard that 
Bridge, who was down in the sick-room last week, 
was aeger again this morning, and sent word, just at 
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the last, that he couldn't enter. Webber is thought 
to be the next best runner ; and some one said, in 
Clifton's hearing, that he judged he'd be the winner 
now. That put the Count up to running, I expect" 

" Well, he beat Webber easy enough, as it was," 
said Bowes. "He must have been twenty yards 
ahead of him, I should think " 

"Thirty, I should think," said Fletcher. 

" And anyone might see that he wasn't exerting 
himself much " continued Bowes. 

" He wasn't exerting himself at all," added Fletcher. 

"Go it, you two," exclaimed Hobbs; "Nothing 
ever loses in your hands. Why don't you say that 
the Count was fifty yards ahead, while you are 
about it ? Why don't you say that he ran with one leg 
tied up } Fifty is a better figure than thirty, any day." 

These two boys, it should be mentioned, were 
famous in the school for the flights of imagination in 
which they were wont to indulge ; for which reason 
they were usually known by the sobriquets of " Long 
Bows " and " Stretcher." 

" " Don't you talk," retorted Bowes. " Anyway 
Webber wasn't as much behind as you were in the 
juniors* hurdle race." 

"And I think you had better say nothing about a 
good or a bad figure," continued Fletcher ; *' con- 
sidering what a figure you cut yourself, when you 
came up out of that last ditch. Lethbridge and 
Harman both laughed fit to kill themselves. Harman 
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said he had never seen a fellow's face look as black 
as Hobbs's ; unless it was a chimney sweeper's, who 
had just poked it out of a flue. But never mind, old 
fellow," he continued ; " anyhow you won the leap- 
ing prize. And what does it signify, if a fellow's 
face is black. He can always wash it white again." 

"And he'll have a chance of winning another 
prize, that is more," added Bowes, " and a better one , 
than even this famous cricket-box, if he is in luck." 

"A better prize than HoUoway's cricket-box!" ex- 
claimed Wolfe, Hobbs, and Bailey, in the same 
breath. " Why, what are you up to now, Long'un } " 

" Just this," said Bowes. " I have been told that 
there is going to be a prize given, which will cut out any 
prize that has ever been won ; and I don't know what 
it can be for, except the greatest number of prizes." 
• "Who is going to give it, and what is it going to 
be } " asked Bailey, disdainfully. 

" I expect it is going to be a purse of sovereigns, 
and it is going to be given by " 

" Given by a gentleman who was here last week. 
I know all about that," interposed Fletcher. 

" Purse of sovereigns — given by a gentleman I " re- 
peated Wolfe. "Who goes bail for either, I wonder? 
Who has seen the sovereigns ?" 

"Or who saw the gentleman?" added Bailey. 

" I did," said Bowes. "He came here in no end 
of a swell carriage, with slap up horses and a lot of 
footmen, and a coachman." 
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" Yes, in green and gold liveries," added Fletcher ; 
" and a page in buttons to open the door *' 

" Go ahead," said Bailey. " The harness was all 
silver, and the servants' buttons of pure gold. There 
were four horses, two outriders, and half a dozen 
footmen, and he chucked Jem Somers a ten-pound 
note for opening the gate for him." 

" Just what he didn't then," said Bowes. " There 
were only two horses in the carriage, and one foot- 
man beside the page. And he didn't give Jem 
Somers a ten-pound note, or a sovereign either." 

" ril be bound he didn't," said Hobbs. " He didn't 
give Jem Somers any sovereigns, nor the Doctor 
either." 

"Yes, he did," said Fletcher, contradicting his 
schoolfellow, with that unqualified flatness which is 
one of the pleasing characteristics of an English 
schoolboy's talk. " Yes, he did. Bowes and I heard 
Mr. Chamberlain say as much this morning, didn't 
we, Bowes?" 

" To be sure," said Bowes. " Chamberlain had 
just got a letter by the post, and he was so pleased 
when he read it, that he couldn't keep it to himself 
' It's a noble gift,' he says, ' and will be a capital thing 
for the school ! ' It will cost him a good bit of money, 
though, I expect." 

"Aye, fifteen or twenty pounds," said Fletcher. 

" That at least I should think," said Bowes, " or 
perhaps twenty-five." 
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** And who in the world is this gentleman, I wonder," 
asked Bailey. 

'' Judge he is some fellow who has made his fortune 
at the diggings. I heard something about his having 
come home from the Colonies. Those fellows always 
pitch their money about right and left, until they have 
got rid of it There was a fellow in Doveton, the town 
where we live, who came home last year with an awful 
lot of tin. He had been an apprentice, or a counter- 
jumper, or something of that sort, who cut for it 
to Australia, on account of some scrape he had got 
into. He had had a run of luck at the diggings — 
found a stunning heap of nuggets ; and had come 
home to cut a splash in Doveton. He bought a big 
house, and went driving about in a splash carriage, 
just such another as this chap seems to have set up ; 
and he pitched the turnpike woman a sovereign, when 
he didn't happen to have change." 

" I wonder whether the gentleman is coming here 
to-day," suggested Wolfe. " I should like to see him, 
that I must say." 

"I think it. is very likely," said Viner. "There's 
a lot of people here already, and a lot more 
coming. There's Miss Ryder, and Lady Finch, and 
Mrs. and Miss Knight, you see, down there by 
the Pavilion, — Percy is with them. And there are 
Mrs. Margetson, and Dr. Prescott, and old Hawley, 
and a heap more already. They're coming in 
double quick now. I say, who is that fellow with 
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the Doctor there, who has just come in from the 
garden ? " 

" That tall party in black, with spectacles, do you 
mean ? " said Bowes. " Guess that's the fellow who's 
going to give the lectures against the Pope in the 
Town Hall. I saw the walls placarded all over with 
the bills yesterday." 

" You get out," said Fletcher; " that's the Member 
for the borough, that is. He's come to take the 
chair at the agricultural dinner in the Corn 
Exchange to-morrow. I heard Lethbridge and 
Alford talking about it. He wears black because 
he is going to propose the health of the bishop and 
clergy " 

" Go it again, you two," cried Wolfe ; " are you sure 
it isn't the Bishop of the Diocese himself, or the Prime 
Minister in disguise^ come down to offer Bowles a 
deanery ? " 

" Well, it might be the Bishop — it's as likely as not," 
persisted Bowes. 

" It might be," said Hobbs ; " only it isn't I happen 
to know who that is quite well. He is a chap that 
was here at the school ever so many years ago. He 
is a fellow of some college at Oxford, and has come 
on a visit to the Head Master. Mother Dawson told 
me so this morning." 

"It doesn't much matter who he is," observed 
Bailey, " only he has an awfully long nose of his own, 
and looks as if he lived on Greek particles and dia- 
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lects. But, I say, they're just going to have the 
seniors* high jump, aren't they ? " 

" Yes," said Wolfe, consulting his card. " The 
seniors' high jump, six entries. Wright, Percy, Fow- 
ler, Hutchins, Ridley, and Pearce. There will be 
some good jumping for that. It will be a close thing 
between Percy and Pearce, I expect. Let us move 
up closer, and get a better view." 

The boys shifted their places accordingly ; and a 
great many of the spectators followed their example 
— amongst others the head master and his companion, 
— whom Hobbs had rightly declared to be a visitor 
from Oxford. They took up their position under a 
tree, on some rising ground at a little distance 
from the leaping-bar, and were not aware that their 
conversation could be overheard. It happened, how- 
ever, that Webber had repaired to the same spot a few. 
minutes before. He was on the look out for his 
cousin Morris ; who had, after all, postponed his de- 
parture into Cornwall for two days, unable to forego the 
prospect of witnessing the ignominious defeat of his 
enemy. Webber was every moment expecting his 
arrival ; and being anxious to catch sight of him as 
soon as possible, had climbed into the fork of the 
tree, immediately above the spot where the doctor 
and his visitor were now standing. Dr. Bowles some- 
times made it an offence to climb into the trees, 
though not a very serious one ; and Webber judged 
it more expedient to remain in his present position, 
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until the head master should betake himself elsewhere. 
He did not expect that their conversation would 
interest him much. But he presently changed his 
mind. 

" And he really has made you this offer, Dr. Bowles, 
has he ? " said Mr. Napper. " One doesn't often hear 
of that sort of thing now-a-days." 

" I have never heard the like since I have been here, 
certainly," said the Head Master. " But then, you 
know, Morel's case is quite an exceptional one. He has 
a very large income, and no' one dependent upon him. 
I really believe he considers his old school has quite 
as strong a claim as anything else can have, if not a 
stronger." 

" But he may marry and have a family now," ob- 
served Mr. Napper. " He does not seem to be more 
than a middle aged man at the most." 

"True," said the Head Master, "but I should be very 
much surprised at his marrying, nevertheless. There 
is something about him which I cannot quite fathom. 
He gives me the idea of having passed through some 
great trouble ; which would prevent his ever taking 
any great interest in life again. Of course it may be 
my fancy, for he never hinted as much. Indeed he is 
one of the most reticent of men." 

" Whatever light you may regard it in," said Mr. 
Napper, " it is a most munificent gift, and a great 
thing for the school. Is it only for his lifetime, or has 
he secured it to Wroxby College ?" 
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**He has invested ten thousand pounds in the 
funds,** said Doctor Bowles, "and placed it in the 
names of the Vicar of Wroxby, the Head Master 
of the College, the Principal of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and any two other trustees whom these 
three may elect. I thought of asking you to be 
one of the trustees, and Glasbrook, who is also a 
Fellow of Hertford, and an old Wroxbean, to be 
the other.*' 

" What connection is there with Hertford ? *' asked 
Mr. Napper. " I am very glad, of course, that this 
prize should be associated with my college. But I 
don't exactly see why it has been done.'* 

"The Principal is an old friend of Morel's, and 
Hertford was his college ; those, I believe, are the 
two reasons. Morel writes us word that the Principal 
has agreed to annex the scholarship to Hertford, and 
will always keep rooms for the Luscombe scholar. 
And now, as regards your part in the matter, you 
will accept the trusteeship, and be the examiner for 
the prize this year, will you not.?*' 

"If I had been inclined to refuse," said his 
visitor, "I think I should have been ashamed to 
do so. When do you propose to have the examina- 
tion ?" 

" Morel wishes it to be always at the end of the 
summer half-year. Of course, his wish is law to me 
on the subject." 

" The end of the summer half-year," repeated Mr. 
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Napper ; ^ that is somewhere about the lait week in 
July, isn't it?" 

" Yes, tA^ last week in July. The colleges will have 
broken up long before that; so that you will be at 
liberty." 

Yes, but what day is it to begin ?" 
I propose Thursday — ^the 25th, that is. It will 
then end on Monday, two days before the school 
breaks up. Will that suit you ?" 

" Well, I am afraid not very well," said Mr. Napper. 
" I have to preach on St James's Day in Oxford, and 
I could not be off doing that" 

" That won't signify," said the Head Master. " If 
you leave Oxford by the one o'clock train, you will 
be here by six— in plenty of time to look over the 
first day's papers." 

"Yes," said Mr. Napper, "that is not my diffi- 
culty. But I suppose I shall have to bring the papers 
with me, shall I not ? Or would you like to have 
them printed here.^" 

"I should think they had better be printed at 
Haldon's," said Dr. Bowles. " He always prints the 
school examination papers, and is very accurate, as 
well as a most trustworthy man, I am afraid it 
would vex him a little if anyone else were em- 
ployed." 

" And I should be particularly sorry to do that," 
said Mr. Napper. " I had forgotten old Haldon. He 
used to be a great friend of mine. Very well, then. 
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Doctor, that will suit capitally. I will send him the 
papers through the post, a few days before the 25th, 
and he can send me the proofs in the same way; or, 
by-the-by, you or Chamberlain could correct them." 

" No doubt we could manage that easily enough, 
if there was any need," said the Doctor. " But Haldon 
is a very tolerable scholar himself, and the work 
seldom requires much revision, after he has read it. 
Well, that is settled then, Napper. You will, of 
course, come and stay with me. The scholarship 
will be decided on the Monday evening, and given 
out on the Tuesday morning. On that day. Morel, 
kind fellow as he is, has invited all the boys to a 
breaking-up fSte at Luscombe Park — that is the 
name of the place which he has lately bought. He 
wishes his prize to be called the Luscombe Scholar- 
ship, and the first Luscombe scholar is to be presented 
to him at the fSte. You must stop, and grace it with 
your presence." 

" I daresay I can manage that," said Mr. Napper. 
"By-the-by, haven't you Sir Charles Clifton's son 
here, and isn't there something peculiar about their 
history ? I was told so the other day. I used to 
know something about Sir Charles years ago, and am 
interested in him." 

" Yes, his is a singular and rather a sad stoiy," 
said the Head Master. "He married young, you 
know — nearly twenty years ago, I should think." 

" Yes, I remember his wedding, when I was a boy 
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here. He used to ask me on holidays to Upleigh 
Court. I remember seeing Lady Clifton, too — a most 
beautiful woman, to the best of my recollection." 

" Most beautiful, and most amiable, as well as very 
superior," said Dr. Bowles. " I have seldom seen a 
more charming creature. But her health broke down 
immediately after her confinement with this lad. The 
doctors sent her to a milder climate, and she never 
came home again. She has been dead many years. 
But Sir Charles has never returned to England. 
Upleigh Court has been shut up for seventeen or 
eighteen years at the least." 

"And this boy of his," said Mr. Napper ; "what is 
he like ?" 

" Like Lady Clifton's son in many things — clever, 
refined, and engaging," said Dr. Bowles, "and in 
many others unlike what he would have been, if she 
had lived. He has been brought up chiefly by Lady 
Barbara Lestrange, his aunt ; who has filled his head 
with extravagant notions of his own dignity and con- 
sequence, and has spoilt as fine a fellow as I have 
ever seen during the whole of my stay here. It some- 
times amuses, but oftener grieves me, to see with what 
disdain he looks down upon everything here." 

"I rather wonder that Lady Barbara sent him 
here," said Mr. Napper. "I should have thought 
Eton or Harrow would have been more to her fancy." 

" It was his father's doing that he was sent here," 
said Dr* Bowles. " I have never been quite able to 

Q 
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understand the reason of the step myself. Sir 
Charles has a large income, which he cannot have lived 
up to for many years past. Nevertheless, he is con- 
tinually complaining of the bills which his son runs up 
for clothes, books, &c. But the match, I think, is over. 
Percy apparently has won ; and the leaping match, 
I see by the card, is the last of the contests before 
dinner. We had better go into the house and get 
ready." 

" Have the boys been told about this prize of Mr. 
Morel's } " asked Mr. Napper, as they entered the 
Doctor's house. 

" No," said the Head Master. " Mr. Morel's final 
letter only arrived this morning. I daresay some 
vague rumours may have got about, but they know 
nothing for certain. I mean to give out the par- 
ticulars at dinner to-day." 

The announcement was made accordingly; and 
the boys were informed at the same time, that an 
invitation had been given by Mr. Morel to the whole 
school to go over to Luscombe Park on the last day 
but one of the half-year, to a fSte which he intended 
to give in commemoration of his newly-established 
prize. The Doctor added that, if nothing occurred 
in the course of the half-year to alter his resolution, he 
should allow the invitation to be accepted. 

At any other time this news would have excited a 
perfect furore in the school. The establishment of 
the scholarship itself, and the speculations as to who 
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was likely to prove the winner, would alone have 
sufficed to engage their interest. But the delights of 
an expedition to Luscombe Park, the show-place of 
the neighbourhood, which none of the boys had ever 
been allowed to see, would have driven every other 
topic from their thoughts. Even now, full as they 
were of the decisive struggles for the three great 
prizes — the juniors' foot race, the hurdle race, open to 
all comers, and above all, the wrestling match — the 
Head Master's announcement formed the prominent 
subject of conversation with several of the groups of 
boys, as they straggled down from the dining-hall to 
the scene of action. 

"That old Morel must be a brick," said Holds- 
worth, as he and the other sixth form boys met in the 
Pavilion to get ready for the first of the after dinner 
contests, the preliminary heats of the wrestling match, 
"It won't do me much good, to be sure. I don't 
want to go to the University. And I should have 
small chance of getting the scholarship, I expect, 
even if I did want it. But it will be a jolly sort of 
thing for anyone that does." 

"Aye, for George Pearce to wit," said Ridley. 
" His governor is a parson^ with a small living and a 
big family. Guess a hundred a year, to keep his 
son at Oxford, would chime in very well with his 
notions." 

"Or with Percy's, either," said Holdsworth. 
" He has got no governor at all, you know, to keep 
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him anywhere. A hundred a year would suit him 
still better." 

"Well, I suppose one or the other of those two 
will get it," suggested Fowler " I don't know anyone 
else at all likely." 

" I know a fellow who could get it," said Rogers, 
"but who I don't think will." 

" What, Clifton, I suppose," said Lyford. 

" Yes, Clifton," said Rogers. " But he won't take 
the trouble to work for it, nor even the trouble to go 
in for it, if he could get it without working. Hallo, 
Clifton," he continued, as the last-named boy entered 
the Pavilion, accompanied by Percy and Pearce, 
" we were just talking about this Luscombe Prize. 
What do you think of it ? " 

" I think it is very generous of old Morel," said 
Clifton. " He must be a jolly sort of a brick, and 
promises to be a credit to the county families. This 
prize of his will be a capital thing for anyone who 
wants to go to the University, and can't manage it 
without help." 

"You don't mean to go in for it then.?" asked 
Ridley. 

" I ! " said Clifton, with a short laugh. " I should 
think not, indeed What ! stew all day over one's 
books for the next three months, and then go to 
Hertford — a regular snobs' college, and all for the 
sake of a beggarly hundred a year ? A fellow must 
be hard up for money indeed that would do that" 
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"You are going to Christchurch yourself?" in- 
quired Rogers. 

" Yes, to be sure," said Clifton. " The Dean has 
had my name down there for ever so long. Chichester 
and Fitz Hugh went there last Easter, and Algy 
Talbot is to go in October. I have written to my 
father to ask him to let me go into residence at the 
same time. I missed them at Eton ; but I shall fall 
in with them all right at Oxford." 

" Are the pairs for the first heats settled, George ?" 
said Percy, addressing Pearce, wishing apparently 
to put a stop to a conversation which was disagree- 
able to him, but which he did not choose himself 
directly to notice. 

" Yes," said Pearce. " Harman gave me the list 
ten minutes ago. He is master of the sports, 
and Chamberlain umpire. There it is," he added, 
putting a paper into Percy's hand. " By-the-by, he 
told me at the same time that the Doctor and Mrs. 
Bowles had come out, and were waiting for us to 
begin. So if we have all got our things on, we had 
better go out at once." 

" I am ready for one," said Clifton, leading the way. 
" Oh dear me, how dreadfully hot the day is, and it 
is not the middle of May yet ! One has need to be 
a drayman to stand it I really think I must take 
my name off after all." 

" You said just the same about the mile race, this 
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morning," observed Rogers, laughing, as they entered 
the mead together. 

" So I did, and so I would have done," returned 
Clifton, lowering his voice, so that the others might 
not hear, " only you see, if I had scratched, that 
unutterable snob, Webber, would have won, and I 
couldn't have that." 

" And if you were to scratch now, that unutterable 
snob, Percy, would win, I suppose," suggested Rogers 
silly. 

" Percy isn't a snob," replied Clifton, gravely. " I 
have told you that more than once, Rogers. He is a 
gentleman ; but he is stuck up, nevertheless, and wants 
taking down. No, I can't let him win either." 



"A^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RE the first heats over ? " asked Morris of his 
cousin, as he entered the playground about 
half an hour afterwards. " I am so vexed. I have 
been kept at least an hour longer than I expected. 
Laslitt is rather savage with me for changing the 
day of my departure ; and has been trying to pay 
me out for it. But I have got clear now." 

" Yes, the first heats are over," said Webber. " But 
you have not missed much. The best wrestlers 
chanced to be pitted against the worst. It was a hol- 
low thing throughout" 

" Have you got a list of the pairs ? " asked 
Morris. 

" Yes," said Webber, " Jiere it is. First pair, Percy, 
blue ; and Lyford, pink." 

" That was an easy victory enough, I suppose, was 
it not ? " asked Morris. 

" Oh yes ; Lyford is a great heavy fellow, but he is 
as slow in his movements as a cow. Frank turned him 
over easily enough. Second pair, Holdsworth, yel- 
low ; and Wright, green. That was soon over too. 
Then came Rogers, black and white ; and Ridley 
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mauve. That was the only tough contest. Ridley 

got it But he has no ultimate chance. Then 

the last, Clifton, purple and orange; and Pearce, 



crimson." 



" How did that go ? " asked Morris. 

" As hollow as any of the others/' said Webber. 
" Pearce was thrown in two minutes." 

" Was he really," exclaimed Morris with an air of 
vexation. " Well, I am glad I didn't see it then. I 
did hope Pearce would have made something of a 
fight of it." 

" So did I," said Webber. « But then, after all, 
Pearce is not as good as either Holdsworth or Percy. 
Clifton would not have thrown either of them in that 
way without a struggle." 

" Did Percy use the dodge in throwing Lyford } " 
asked Morris. 

"No, luckily there was no need," said Webber. " I 
was rather anxious about it. Percy has no notion of 
keeping anything dark. If he had been at all hard 
pressed, he would have come out with it as sure as fate. 
And there was Clifton, looking on with all his eyes. . But 
Frank had no need to use it at all. They had hardly 
grappled when Lyford attempted to lift him, and 
Frank twisted him over his hip, and fairly grassed 
him. It was capitally done, and the fellows gave him 
a round of applause. They are almost all for him. 
Tommy Hutton too is here with several of the fisher- 
men ; and they all backed up Frank." 
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" I shouldn't think Clifton is likely to have many 
admirers in Wroxby ? " observed Morris. 

"I should have thought not," assented Webber. 
" But there are a great many in his favour, neverthe- 
less. Almost all the juniors here back him up, 
because he plays well at all games, and maintains the 
honour of the school. And there are a lot of fellows 
— tenants of Sir Charles Clifton — ^who have come 
in on purpose, I fancy, to shout for him. Popular 
favour is pretty nearly evenly divided between the 
two." 

" Are the pairs drawn for the second heats ? " asked 
Morris. ^ A good deal will depend upon how they 
fall, I should think." 

" A good deal," assented Webber. " I hope Percy's 
pair will be either Ridley or Clifton. If it be Ridley, 
he will throw him more easily, I expect, than he did 
Lyford. Again, if he is pitted against Clifton, of 
course that will bring matters at once to a crisis. But 
I am afraid if he and Holdswprth wrestle together, 
he will be driven to use your trick, and Clifton will 
learn it too soon after all. Ah, here come Frank 
himself, and Mrs. and Miss Knight with him. Well, 
Frank, are the pairs drawn for the second heats } " 

" Just drawn," said Percy. " I wrestle with Ridley, 
and Holdsworth with Clifton." 

Webber and Morris exchanged glances of mutual 
satisfaction. 

" Ridley won't give you much trouble," said the 
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former. " He knows less about wrestling than even 
Lyford, I expect." 

" I think I can manage him," said Percy. " I have 
wrestled with him once or twice, and have always 
thrown him. But I see they are just going to begin. 
Will you stay with Mrs. Knight and Edith, Webber, 
and find them a good place } I believe ours is the 
first pair." 

"I shall be very glad to do so," said Webber. 
'* Mrs. Knight, you had better come to the seat on the 
mound there. You can see quite easily over the 
fellows' heads, without being too close. Miss Edith, 
I prophesy that Frank will gain an easy victory this 
time, and -" 

*' And what afterwards ? " interposed Edith eagerly^ 

" Well, another victory, only a much harder fought 
one." 

" You really think so ? " exclaimed Edith. " I don't 
see so much to be afraid of in this Mr. Clifton, only 
every one else seems to do so. He threw the other 
boy easily enough, to be sure ; but then so did Frank, 
and I thought Frank's opponent was the biggest one 
of the two. Then Mr. Clifton won the foot-race, no 
doubt, but Frank didn't compete for that." 

•^You too ran well for that, Mr. Webber," said 
Mrs. Knight. " I thought at one time that you 
were going to win. You made a good fight of it, as 
it was." 

" No," said Webber ; " I only seemed to be making 
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a good fight. Clifton can beat me easily at that. He 
is longer limbed and lighter built than I am, as well 
as wonderfully wiry and muscular. He put on only 
just as much steam as was necessary to keep ahead 
of me. I really think he could beat any fellow of his 
own age in a foot-race." 

"Frank won the high leap though," said Edith. 
"Mr. Clifton didn't venture to enter the lists against 
him there." 

" No," said Webber. " But I really don't know 
why he didn't. He is almost as good a jumper as he 



is a runner." 



" But not so good as Frank," persisted Edith. 

"I won't dispute the point," said Webber, 
smiling. 

" Ah, you mean that he is," said the young lady, 
in a tone of vexation. " Really this Mr. Clifton must 
be a very wonderful person. He must be like the 
' Admirable Crichton,' of whom we were reading the 
other day 1 Don't you think so, mamma ? " 

" I have no great belief in Admirable Crichtons, 
my dear," said Mrs. Knight, smiling. " They do very 
well in a romance, but nowhere else that I ever heard 
of. Is this Mr. Clifton as clever at his books as he 
seems to be at these sports, Mr. Webber ? " 

" He is very clever at everything, no doubt," said 
Webber, reluctantly, " and he knows a good deal. 
But I always fancy that he fags much more at his 
books than he pretends to do— does it at ti mes 
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when no one knows he is doing it. I suppose you 
want to know though whether he is as good a scholar 
as Frank, don't you ? Well, that he isn't, certainly." 

"You think so?" said Mrs. Knight. 

"Yes, I know it," returned Webber; "the Doctor 
said as much the other day. We had the ' Massacre 
of the Druids* for the subject of our Latin verses. 
Clifton had dashed off a lot of lines about war and 
Roman glory, and all that But Frank had gone into 
the whole thing ; he had looked up all the particulars 
of the scenery, and the dress, and the habits of the 
Druids, and the characters of the commanders, and 
a heap of other things. And his poem beat Clifton's 
all to fits. * You are a clever fellow, Clifton,' says 
the Doctor, 'but you can't make bricks without 
straw ! ' " 

" Oh, I am glad he said that," said Edith, her eyes 
sparkling with satisfaction. " I should think that 
took his conceit down, didn't it } " 

"No, not a bit," replied Webber, with a laugh. 
" He is too well satisfied with himself for that. He 
answered loud enough for us to hear, though the 
Doctor couldn't — that that didn't signify much to him, 
as he was a gentleman, and not a bricklayer." 

" But you are sure he wouldn't beat Frank in an 
examination," said Edith. 

"I am sure he wouldn't," said Webber, readily. 
" He is too lazy to work, and even if he were to try 
his very best for the next three months, I am not 
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sure that he could beat Frank. He has lost too much 
time for that" 

"I hope he won't beat Frank at this wrestling 
match, at all events," said Edith; "don't you, 
mamma ? " 

" Yes, my dear," said Mrs. Knight, lowering her 
voice so that no one but Edith could hear her. " I 
shall be very sorry if Frank is beaten. I am afraid 
the answer I have to give him from Mr. Graves will 
disappoint him. Perhaps if he wins this cricket-box 
he won't mind it so much." 

" They are just going to begin," said Webber, "and 
Percy and Ridley are to be the first pair. Now then, 
Miss Edith, you will soon have to wave your hand- 
kerchief." 

Xhis prediction had a speedy fulfilment. Percy 
and Ridley had hardly grappled, when the latter 
was lifted nimbly from his feet, and despite of all his 
exertions, thrown upon his back. A great shout was 
raised: " Well done, Percy." " Hurrah for true blue." 
" He 11 win the cricket-box after all," and the like. 

" Never saw anything neater than that," said Morris. 
" They'd have given him no end of applause down 
in Cornwall for turning his man over in that way. 
Unless this fellow, Clifton, is something very stunning 
indeed, I can't fancy Percy has much to fear from 
him." 

" Wait and see," said Webber. " He and Holds- 
worth are going to have it out now." 
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As he spoke the ring was again cleared, and the 
two boys named came forward. Those who had not 
seen Clifton wrestle in the previous encounter, were 
inclined to back Holdsworth. The latter was as tall 
as his antagonist, and broader across the shoulders. It 
did not seem as though a lad of Clifton's slighter, 
though active and sinewy, frame would obtain any 
advantage over such an opponent ; or indeed would 
be able to make head against him at all. Each 
caught a firm hold of the other, and for the first few 
minutes there was a sharp struggle, which should lift 
the other from the ground. At length Holdsworth's 
greater muscular power pirevailed. Clifton was seen 
to totter ; and his antagonist, pursuing his advantage, 
endeavoured to twist him over his left hip. But at 
the very moment, as it seemed to the spectators, 
when he was upon the point of falling, Clifton slipped 
on one side and threw himself upon his opponent's 
chest. Holdsworth lost his balance, and fell on his 
back, Clifton falling over him. 

The manoeuvre was so skilfully executed, that 
even Holdsworth's friends could not forbear from 
joining in the applause, with which the whole field 
rang. The little party on the summit of the mound 
seemed to be the only one dissatisfied with the result. 

*' What a bother," muttered Webber. " That Clifton 
has the luck of Old Nick himself! He was all but 



over.** 



" It wasn't luck," said Morris. " I must say that. 
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But if Holdsworth had been up to the Cornish dodge, 
he'd have had him down safe enough. Do you think 
Percy is as good as Holdsworth, Webber ? " 

" Quite as good, certainly," said Webber. " Hol- 
loway, when he was down here, said he thought, if 
anything, Percy was the better of the two." 

" Then depend upon it, it will be all right still. 
Percy is on his mettle, and is safe to put out his very 
best. That dodge will be too much for any one who 
has never seen it." 

« Well, well hope so," said Webber. " Miss Knight, 
I hope you are not thinking of going," he con- 
tinued, as the young lady took up her parasol, and 
began to move off towards the gate. " There are 
one or two capital contests yet — the hurdle race, open 
to all comers, which is always capital fun ; and then 
there will be the final contest between Frank and 
Clifton." 

"Yes, I know," said Edith; "but that is just 
why I don't like to stay. I am afraid Frank will 
be thrown, and I don't think I could bear to see 
that." 

"Depend upon it, he won't. Miss Knight," said 
Morris. " He'll prove the winner, and you will be 
sorry afterwards that you did not stop to see it." 
Mrs. Knight also interfered, and Edith was persuaded 
to stay. She soon became interested in the hurdle 
race, which came next on the list. For this any boy 
belonging to any school in the town was allowed to 
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enter; and presently Edith saw Tommy Hutton 
making his way to the Pavilion to put down his name. 
He saw Mrs. Knight and Edith, and took off his hat 
to them. 

" Ah, Tommy, I haven't seen you for a long time," 
said Edith. "Are you still at the Free School? I 
thought you were to leave this summer." 

" To-morrow will be my last day there, Miss 
Edith," said Tommy. 

" I was very glad to hear from the Vicar that you 
had passed such a good examination," said Mrs. 
Knight " You have got the situation at the Post 
Office, have you not ? That was the best thing the 
trustees had to give away this year, Mr. Ryder 
said." 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you," said Tommy. " I am 
to go there on Monday. Father is very much pleased, 
ma'am. He says it will be the making of me. And 
I am sure I am very thankful for Master Frank's 
help, ma'am, in the ciphering and dictation. I 
shouldn't have been first in the examination, nor yet 
second, nor third either, if it hadn't been for him." 

" Frank will be as much pleased as anyone," said 
Mrs. Knight, " when he hears it." 

" He'll be here directly," said Webber, "and we'll 
tell him of it. Are you to be in the Telegraph 
Office, Tommy, or the Savings Bank } " 

" I am to be under Mr. Smith," said Tommy, " in 
a general way, but I am chiefly to see after the letters, 
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I believe. But I must go and enter my name, or I 
shall be too late." 

The hurdle race proved a most exciting struggle. 
There were three competitors from the town, and 
three from the school, Lyford, Rogers, and Wright. 
They all started well together. But two of the 
Wroxby champions were speedily thrown out, one 
of them having gone head over ears into a broad 
ditch, which presented itself early in the race; and 
the other, having caught his foot in one of the 
hurdles, rolled ingloriously over on the turf. Lyford 
and Rogers dropped behind, when two-thirds of the 
course had been accomplished, leaving the race to be 
decided between the champions of town and college, 
Hutton and Wright. The last quarter of a mile 
was a very close struggle between the two— each 
of the champions being cheered to the echo by his 
own adherents. It was only within ten yards of 
home, that Tommy Hutton contrived to shake off 
his antagonist, and pass the winning-post just two 
feet in advance of him, to the intense satisfaction of 
the Wroxbyites, who made the field ring again with 
their shouts of exultation. 

This result put Edith into better spirits ; and when, 
ten minutes after the conclusion of the hurdle race, 
the bell rang for the great contest of the day, she 
had again made up her mind that, however severe 
the encounter might be, Frank would prove the 
victor. The ring was now formed amid the breath- 

R 
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less silence of the spectators, who scrutinized the 
appearance and demeanour of the champions with 
the most eager interest. Frank seemed very calm 
and cool ; but those who knew him best could see 
that he was in his most determined mood. Clifton, 
too, looked graver than usual. Whether he anti- 
cipated a more severe struggle this time, or whether 
he cared more about gaining a victory over his pre- 
sent antagonist, it was hard to say. But the super- 
cilious and half-sleepy air which had hitherto dis- 
tinguished him was now laid aside. It was ex- 
changed for the grave and resolute watchfulness of 
one, who has resolved to let slip no opportunity 
which the chances of the contest might offer him. 

The two boys took their stands opposite each 
other, and grappled the moment the signal was 
given by Mr. Harman — each passing his left arm 
over his adversary's shoulder, and the right under his 
left armpit. Clifton's long arms enabled him to 
secure a stronger grip on his opponent's back, than 
would otherwise have been possible. But this ad- 
vantage appeared to be fully made up for by Percy's 
greater weight and breadth of shoulder. No advan- 
tage was gained during the first five minutes, though 
it was clear that each had thrown his full power into 
the struggle. They strained and heaved until they 
almost verified Homer's famous description of the 
wrestling bout between Ajax and Ulysses, in the 
twenty-third Book of the Iliad. At last the decisive 



" He loUcrcd and rell." 
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moment seemed to have come. After one long 
furious grapple, both were so far thrown ofif their 
equilibrium as for the moment to stagger. 

" Now for it, now for it Percy," exclaimed Morris, 
" now is your time ! " Percy needed no prompting. 
He dexterously thrust his leg behind his opponent's 
left knee, and at the same moment threw his whole 
weight upon his right shoulder. Clifton was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. He tottered and fell ; but 
his extraordinary lightness and agility enabled him, 
even then, partially to extricate himself while in the 
act of falling, and to drag Percy down at his side. 

The two boys were instantly on their legs again ; 
and a Babel of voices arose — Percy's partisans 
claiming the victory for him ; and Clifton's insisting • 
on it that the fall was a draw. The excitement on 
both sides became so great, that the Doctor was 
obliged to interfere, before a hearing could be secured 
for the umpire. Even then Mr. Chamberlain was so 
overwhelmed with entreaties to decide the question 
in the manner which seemed good to the various 
partisans of the combatants, that he found it impos- 
sible to proceed. 

" I must have silence," at last he exclaimed, draw- 
ing out his watch. " Until everybody has been silent 
for a full minute, I will not speak a word." This 
announcement at last secured the desired quiet, and 
he then proceeded. 

"The advantage was certainly with Percy. He 
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threw Clifton, but not on his back. Clifton struck 
the ground with his elbow and shoulder. No part of 
his back touched the ground, nor did Percy fall on 
him. That you may all see by the marks on Clifton's 
jersey. According to the rules of the best wrestling 
clubs, that is not reckoned as a fall. My decision, 
therefore, is that there must be another trial." 

There was no appeal of course from this decision. 
The ring was again cleared, and the boys grappled 
with the same resolution as before. But Percy had 
hurt his ankle in the first encounter ; and though he 
suppressed the circumstance altogether, the strain on 
the injured muscles gave him a good deal of pain. 
It would have been impossible for him again to have 
tried the manoeuvre, which had so nearly succeeded, 
even if Clifton had not become fully aware of it. He 
maintained the conflict gallantly for more than 
ten minutes; but at the end of that time he was 
forced by the pain to shift his attitude; and his 
wary antagonist, taking instant advantage of the 
movement, twisted him skilfully round, and fell upon 
him. 

"The Count for ever," shouted his supporters. 
" Hurrah for Mr. Clifton," roared the tenants from 
Upleigh. The victor looked round, as though he 
was half ashamed of the exertions which had secured 
him his hard won victory. He first offered his hand 
to help his antagonist to arise ; then replying rather 
shortly to the congratulations of Rogers and Lyford, 
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he slipped out of the throng, and made the best of 
his way to the pavilion. 

"Come this way, Percy," said Mr. Chamberlain, 
stepping up, and drawing the boy's arm within his 
own. " Mrs. Knight and Edith are going to have a 
cup of tea with Mrs. Chamberlain, and you must 
come and rest your foot for the rest of the afternoon/ 
I suppose you hurt yourself in the first round, did 
you not } " 

" Yes," said Percy. " I think I must have bruised 
my ankle, when we fell together." 

"I noticed that you limped upon it, when you 
stood up the second time," said the Under Master. 
" You had better have refused to wrestle again till 
your ankle was right. Only I suppose you were re- 
solved not to give in." 

" Not while I can help it, sir," said Percy, with a 
smile. 

" Well, that is a right principle, though it may be 
pushed too far. Here we are, Mrs. Knight ; you must 
receive your hero with congratulations, not con- 
dolences. The second prize is well worth having. 
But I think you had better go and lie down for a 
whfle, Frank. The hurt will be nothing, I expect, 
if you rest the foot, but otherwise it may trouble 
you." 

" I don't know what I am to congratulate Frank 
on," said Mrs. Knight, when the boy had left the 
room. " I am afraid what I have to tell him will be 
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a worse disappointment than the loss of the wrestling 
match. Mr. Graves refuses now to advance any 
money at all, as it appears no one is prepared to 
furnish an equal sum. I fear he was displeased at 
the manner in which the request was made. He says 
he can do nothing for Frank, except offer him the 
clerkship, and that must be accepted at the end of 
this half year, or not at all. Poor lad, it will be a sad 
disappointment to him ! " 

" Ah, you haven't heard of Mr. Morel's gift, that 
is plain," said Mr. Chamberlain. 

"Mr. Morel — ^the gentleman who has bought 
Luscombe Park ? " inquired Mrs. Knight. 

" Yes. He has promised to give a scholarship of 
one hundred pounds a year for three years, to support 
any one in Wroxby College who needs it, at the 
University." 

" A hundred a year ! you don't mean it ! how 
noble ! and when is it to begin ? " 

" The first election is to be in July next," said Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

" July next I Why, then, Frank will be able to 
compete for it," exclaimed Mrs. Knight and Edith in 
the same breath. 

" Just so," said the second master, smiling. " And 
you know that, thus far, Frank has won every prize 
that has been tried for in the sixth form this half." 

" Oh, I am so thankful," cried Mrs. Knight ; " my 
dear boy I I am sure he will get it. He has always 
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worked hard ever since he has been here, and now he 
will work harder than ever. Does Frank know of it 
yet, Mr. Chamberlain." 

" I can't say. The Doctor gave it out at dinner 
tp-day, but you know Frank wasn't there. Most 
likely the boys have been talking about it, and he 
may have overheard them. But it is quite a chance, 
on a day like this, that he has not. He will think 
enough about it to-morrow, however, that you may 
be sure of." 

" Might I go into Frank's study and tell him, if he 
hasn't heard t " asked Edith. " It would delight him 
so much ! He wouldn't care a pin about his ankle." 

" Well, I suppose you may, if Mrs. Chamberlain 
will allow it," said Mrs. Knight, smiling. " Only re- 
member, my dear, that this is a prize to be tried for, 
ten weeks or so hence, by the whole school You 
really must not settle so positively in your own 
mind that Frank is going to win it." 

" Oh, mamma, there can't be the least doubt in the 
world that he will be the winner," said Edith, as she 
got up to leave the room. " I am as sure of it, as if 
he had been already elected. 




CHAPTER XV. 

IT was getting near the end of May, and the excite- 
ment among the boys about the approaching 
match with the Wroxby eleven was growing greater 
every day. Notwithstanding the sensation which 
the wrestling match between Percy and Clifton had 
occasioned, it had almost ceased to be a topic of con- 
versation in the school. Nothing was heard but com- 
ments upon the performances of the principal players 
on their own side, and that of their antagonists — the 
rumours, brought in by the day boys attending the 
school, being listened to with an eager attention that 
was rarely paid them. There was, to say the truth, 
a very considerable chance that the College eleven, 
hitherto uniformly victorious, would on the present 
occasion be overmatched. In former years, the only 
doubt had been whether the Wroxby townsmen would 
be beaten by thirty or forty runs, or by four or five 
wickets, according as they went in first or second. 
In some years, when the College eleven chanced to 
be stronger than usual, speculation turned on the 
point whether the contest would be decided in one 
innings or not. But the possibility of actual defeat 
was as little contemplated as the overthrow of his 
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legions by Gallic or German barbarians would have 
been counted as possible by a Roman imperator. 

But there could be no doubt now that the loss of 
the match, if not imminent, was at least highly pro- 
bable ; and the anxiety of the boys on the subject, 
as the day approached, drove every other considera- 
tion out of their minds. 

" Did you hear what Walker was saying this morn- 
ing?" asked Bowes, as, in company with some half 
dozen of his ordinary chums, he stood looking on, at 
what was called the sixth form practice. "He says 
he was down at the Wroxby cricket-ground yesterday 
afternoon, and saw Avery bowling. They were bowl- 
ing overs of six, and he took four wickets in one 
over. 

"Ah, but all depends on who was standing before 
them," remarked Hobbs. " Perhaps if a fellow had 
known how to guard his wicket, Avery might not 
have taken a single one." 

" It isn't every bowler that would send the bails off 
four out of six times, even if there wasn't anyone 
guarding them at all," said Bowes. " And Walker said 
that the fellows he bowled out were as good as the 
general run of our eleven, any day." 

" You mustn't always trust to what Walker says," 
observed Bailey, "particularly when he talks about 
the Wroxby eleven." 

" Well, but, Bailey," said Wolfe, " allowing for all 
Walker's chaff, there is no doubt they have got some 
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awfully good players on their side. There's Herring, 
who has come to be Jennings's head book-keeper. I 
saw a newspaper, in which he was reported as having 
played in a match with a very good county club. He 
got fifty runs, and carried his bat out. There was a 
professional bowling, mind you, and a fellow must be 
a tolerable swell who could get such a score as fifty, 
when that is the case." 

" It depends upon what you call a professional," 
remarked Bailey. " If he was a regular London swell, 
of course this fellow Herring must be tip-top himself. 
But a country professional may be anything." 

" They say Gibson is their crack player," said Viner. 
" He is one of the two best bats ; and he keeps wicket 
like one o'clock. There was a Marylebone man down 
here last week, who said he had often seen worse 
wicket keeping on the cricket ground at Lord's, so 
Walker says " 

" Walker again," said Bailey. " I expect that the 
Marylebone man is his brother, who is a clerk in a 
large house in Marylebone Lane, and knows more 
about sarsenets than he does about cricket. He was 
going on in just the same way about their second 
bowler. Goldfinch, the other day ; until I shut him 
up by telling him that I had seen Goldfinch bowl 
myself, and that he wasn't a bit better than Ridley. 
I almost doubted his being as good." 

" Goldfinch and Morris, whom they put on for a 
change, are neither of them nearly as good as Averv," 
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put in Bowes. " Some of their crack hands can make 
any score they like off Goldfinch or Morris. One of 
their fellows, called Heyford, got such a score the 
other day that it filled up the whole scoring-paper." 

" Go it, Long 'un," exclaimed Hobbs, sarcastically. 
" It filled up the whole scoring-paper, top and bottom, 
and they were obliged to turn over and write on the 
back, and send for two sheets of foolscap more after- 
wards — weren't they } It's a pity Fletcher isn't here 
to have it out with you." 

"All the same, I expect our fellows will have 
their work to do if they mean to win the match," 
said Viner. " I must say myself, all joking apart, 
that if we hadn't an unusually bang up eleven this 
year we should lose it." 

" Ah, but then we have one, you see," said Bailey. 
" Ridley bowled against these fellows last year, and 
got a good many of them out. And he is ever so 
much improved this year. Percy and Pearce are two 
as good bats as have ever handled the willow in the 
playing-fields here — Percy particularly. I never 
saw a fellow play better than he did one day last 
week. Ridley was trying to get him out by all sorts of 
dodges, and then Rogers tried, and then the Count. I 
should think they went on for an hour, but they 
couldn't get his wicket. I shall be very much sur- 
prised if this fellow Avery, or whatever his name is, 
succeeds any better." 

"You are about right," said Hobbs. "And Holds- 
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worth and Pearce are almost as good. And I'd back 
Pearce's wicket-keeping against Gibson's any day 
in the week." 

" Though you have never seen it ?" said Bowes. 

" Yes, though I have never seen it, and Walker 
has," returned the other. 

" But the Count is the boy, after all," said Wolfe. 
" There's none of the lot that can hold a candle to 
him, either at batting or bowling. He was away from 
Wroxby, when the match was played last year, or we 
should have won hollow. What do you say, Bowes ?" 

" I say ditto to you, old 'un. Clifton is a Lillywhite 

and Pilch in one. I never saw such a fellow. I saw 

him and Rogers bowling at a single stump yesterday. 

Rogers cut it over pretty often ; but the Count 

knocked it out of the ground three times running ; 

and what's more, there wasn't one of his balls that 

was pitched exactly straight for it. They all 

twisted in either from the off or the leg side. And 

you should have seen him hit ! He sent one ball 

clean over the playground wall into the garden, where 

the Doctor's gardener was bedding out the geraniums." 

" So he did, Long 'un," said Hobbs, approvingly. 

"The ball hit the flower-pot, just as the gardener 

was going to take the geranium out It smashed the 

pot all to pieces, and didn't hurt the flower, which 

dropped just into the right hole, and planted itself!" 

" None of your chaff", Hobbs," said Bowes, " You 

weren't there, so you can't tell anything about it" 
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"And I guess you weren't there either, Long Bows," 
retorted Hobbs. " At least I don't know how you 
could have seen old Black in the Doctor's garden unless, 
like Sam Weller, you can see through a brick wall." 

" I happened to be up in my cubicle," said Bowes, 
" and was looking out of the window " 

" Which window doesn't look out on the garden at 
all," observed Bailey. " But never mind, Bowes. It 
is only two hundred yards or so from the wickets 
to the garden wall, and that's not above thirty yards 
farther than the longest hit ever known to be made 
on the College ground ! And what is thirty yards, 
after all ? " 

"Nothing," added Hobbs. "And besides, old 
Black was hit over the fingers yesterday. I heard 
him come in to complain to Lethbridge of it. Cross 
and Hewitt had been playing duckstone under the 
garden wall ; and one of them took it into his head 
to pitch the duckstone over the wall, and it took 
old Black a smartish rap over the fingers. It wasn't 
a cricket-ball, you see. Long 'un. But it might have 
been." 

" Well, never mind about that," said Bailey, im- 
patiently. " The question is who will win the match 
on Tuesday next ? " 

" Well," said Bowes, " I have told you my mind — 
that there is a very strong team against us. If the 
Count plays, we shall win ; if he doesn't, we shall 
lose — them's my sentiments." 
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" Play," said Wolfe, in surprise. " Of course he'll 
play." 

" I am glad to hear it, I am sure," said Bailey. " I 
should rather have said, of course he won't. You 
know what passed, I suppose that day, when Webber 
brought his cousin here, Tom Morris ? " 

" Yes, I know that, of course," said Wolfe. " All 
the school knows that. The Count said that he 
wouldn't play in any match again on the same side 
with Webber." 

" Yes, and Pearce, and Percy, and Holdsworth said 
that tAey would not play, if Webber was left out. 
The Count is not much given to changing his 
mind." 

" Perhaps naS," said Wolfe. " But they may 
change theirs." 

" I must say I think that is quite as unlikely," ob- 
served Viner. 

"You didn't hear what passed yesterday, then," 
said Wolfe. " There was a meeting of the sixth to 
settle the eleven, as there always is, you know, a day 
or two before a match. And I heard Pearce, who is 
captain this year, put the question point blank to the 
Count. ' Do you mean to play, Clifton,* he asked." 

" What answer did he make ?" said two or three of 
his hearers, eagerly. 

"He didn't answer directly. ' That depends,* he 
says, 'Pearce. I never refused absolutely to play, 
you know.' And then he lounged off to the pavilion. 
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' I know what you said four or five weeks ago/ says 
the Captain, calling after him ; ' but I wish to know 
whether I am to enter your name or not* ' You will 
do as you like best about it * was the answer. When 
he was gone, two or three of the sixth— Rogers and 
Lyford, and that set, thought that Clifton's name 
ought to be entered, and Webber's left out. Pearce 
said that Webber was one of the eleven, and he 
shouldn't leave his name out, unless Webber himself 
withdrew it. Percy and Holdsworth and Fowler 
backed him up, and there was a long argument about 
it. At last Ridley proposed that both the Count's 
name and Webber's should be entered on the list. 
There are always twelve, you know, put down. The 
twelfth acts as scorer, and takes the place of any one 
of the eleven who may be prevented from playing. 
Fowler would, under ordinary circumstances, be the 
twelfth. But if either Clifton or Webber retire, he 
would cut in. Well, they agreed to that. So you see 
the Count's name is down to play ; and I am pretty 
sure that when the day comes, he won't let the match 
be played without him." 

" I am not so clear about it," said Bailey, " but 
any way, we shall see how it will be on Tuesday, and 
that is not so very far off." 

Tuesday came, a bright and pleasant day. By 
eleven o'clock the College playing-field was thronged, 
not only by the boys, but by visitors from Wroxby, 
who came to witness the anticipated triumph of their 
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eleven. In previous years, there had usually been a 
large attendance late in the afternoon, to see the con- 
clusion of the match. But it had always been noto- 
rious that the College were almost sure to win the 
day ; and the great mass of the Wroxby people were 
hardly inclined to take a longish walk, in order to 
witness the discomfiture of their own side. It was 
different now. There was a very general notion that 
this year the tables would be turned, and the town 
obtain a victory, which would efface the recollection 
of former defeats. A numerous concourse had there- 
fore assembled, at a comparatively early hour ; and 
the principal champions of Wroxby — Avery, and 
Herring, and Gibson — ^had each his own little circle of 
admirers round him, prepared to applaud, to the full 
extent of their lungs, the feats about to be per- 
formed. The town eleven did, indeed, appear to be as 
formidable opponents as a cricketer need desire to 
encounter — for the most part, long-armed, wiry 
fellows, strong to slash, cautious to block, steady to 
field, as the heart of any captain need desire. 

Precisely at eleven the game was called. The 
boys, who had won the toss, preferred putting in their 
antagonists first. Pearce, as captain, had arranged 
for Clifton and Ridley to begin the bowling, with the 
understanding that if any change was required, 
Rogers would be put on. But when the captain 
called to his eleven to lay out, Clifton was not to be 
found. It was reported that he had been down in the 
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Cricket-field dressed in cricket costume, excepting his 
pads and shoes ; but that there he had encountered 
Webber, also dressed for playing, with the purple 
rosette in his straw hat, which marked him as one of 
the eleven. Thereupon it was supposed that he had 
gone into the house again. Rogers attempted 
to come to some understanding with the Captain on 
the subject, before the commencement of the match ; 
but Pearce would not hear him. 

" Clifton's name is down to play," he said, " and he 
can play if he likes. But he has no right to make 
any stipulations as regards the other players. If 
he doesn't choose to play, another fellow must take 
his place." 

Rogers shrugged his shoulders, and said no more, 
but went to take his place at the wicket as desired ; 
and the game began. 

The result of the first innings was not encouraging 
to the College eleven. The boys indeed had been 
unusually lucky. Herring, the most formidable bat 
on the opposite side, had made some hard hitting, 
and seemed likely to run up a perilously long score ; 
when his foot chancing to slip, as he was running the 
last notch of one of his hits, he rolled over on the 
ground, and his wicket was put down. Gibson \\:A 
been equally unlucky. He was slashing right and 
left, when one of Rogers's shooting balls struck the 
edge of his pad, and twisted off into the wicket. 
Avery, again,, had been cleverly caught by Fcrcy at 

S 
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point, before he had fairly begun to score. Both 
Ridley and Rogers had bowled unusually well — 
the latter better than he had been known to do in 
any previous match. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
advantages, the Wroxby players had made more 
thah ninety runs. In no former year had their score 
mounted to two thirds of that number. 

Nor did matters improve, when the boys succeeded 
to the bat. Avery's bowling proved to be fully equal 
to the representations that had been made of it ; very 
swift, very straight, taking the ground just out of the 
striker's reach, and shooting sharp into the stumps. 
It was quite unsafe to hit at it. Scarcely a run was 
got off his bowling, Percy being the only one who 
contrived to make a score from it. In fact, notwith- 
standing most cautious play, several of the best bats 
were disposed of without a run. Goldfinch's balls, as 
well as those of Morris, who took his place about the 
middle of the innings, were not so formidable. What- 
ever runs the boys made, were obtained off their 
bowling. But even here they were far less successful 
than usual. When Bridge went in, as the eighth 
player, their total had only reached fifty-eight, and 
but little was to be hoped from the fag end of the 
eleven. 

Rogers again made an effort to secure the services 
of Clifton. The latter had lounged easily down just 
as the play began ; and to the surprise of everyone, 
had nominally taken upon himself the duty of the 
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scorer ; though he really deputed it to his satellite, 
Bowes. He lolled back against a bank of turf, watch- 
ing, to all appearance with the utmost indifference, 
the fortunes of the day. Many anxious looks were 
cast at him, as the innings of the school eleven went 
on, with an ever increasing hope that the extremity 
of danger, which now threatened his side, would rouse 
him to stave off the threatened defeat. But the pro- 
spect of the approaching disaster did not seem to 
cause him the slightest uneasiness. There he sat, 
with a flower in his button-hole, and his eyeglass, 
which some ill-natured people said he wore merely 
for the purpose of staring at his neighbours — with his 
eyeglass screwed into his eye, looking the very picture 
of complacent indolence. 

" We shall lose this match to a certainty, Pearce," 
said Rogers, "if Clifton doesn't play. You really 
ought to go and ask him. There's luckily a pause in 
the game, just now. Avery has gone into the house, 
I believe, to get a glass of water, and there is time to 
get Clifton's consent." 

" I shall not ask him," said Pearce. " You may, if 
you like ; but I won't." 

" Will you allow me to tell him that Webber is not 
going to play ? " asked Rogers. 

" Certainly not," returned the Captain. " Webber 
is one of the eleven, and has a right to play, if he 
likes it. Unless he himself resigns, I shall not strike 
his name off the list." 
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The rest of the eleven had now come up. Their 
long faces showed that they shared Rogers's appre- 
hensions. 

"I don't see what good Webber's resignation 
would do now," observed Wright. " He has played 
through the whole of the first innings. How can we 
put in another man now ? " 

" Quite well," said Rogers. " Webber may have 
been merely watching out for Clifton. He was stand- 
ing middle wickets, you know. The rules of the game 
only require that a fellow who is another's substitute 
shall not bowl, keep wicket, stand point, or longstop. 
That is so, isn't it, Pearce." 

" All right," said Pearce. " But I say again, I am 
not going to ask Webber to resign." 

" I think he ought to resign without being asked," 
observed Lyford. 

All eyes were turned upon Webber ; but he 
remained quite silent, only glancing at Percy's face. 

" Well really I must say," said Ridley, " that I 
think something ought to be done here ; and if it is 
to be done, it must be before Avery comes back. We 
all think, I believe, that we shall lose this match, if 
Clifton does not play." 

A general murmur of assent confirmed his words. 

" Very well. Then I don't see what we have to do 
with any private quarrel between Clifton and Webber. 
We ought to have the best eleven that the school can 
turn out ; and if Clifton and Webber won't play 
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together, we had better take the best player of the 
two." 

" I say ditto to that," said Rogers. 

" And I, and I, and I," added Lyford, Wright, and 
Bridge, who had just lounged up from the wicket. 

" It is not fair to say that Clifton and Webber 
won't play together," observed Percy. "Webber 
does not refuse to play with Clifton. It is only that 
Clifton will not play with him." 

*' It makes no difference," said Lyford. ** It comes 
to the same thing. I think this ought to be put to 
the vote. You know that if three of the eleven 
dissent from the Captain's opinion, they may, by the 
rule^ of the school, require that the question be re- 
ferred to the whole eleven." 

" You are quite correct," said Pearce. " And as it 
appears that you, Ridley, and Rogers do dissent 
from my opinion, I shall be ready to put it to the 
vote, if you desire it." 

" Hear, hear," said Lyford, and the others. 

" Wait a minute," said Percy. " You may put this 
to the vote if you like; and as it seems that Wright, 
and Bridge, and perhaps Hutchins would agree with 
Rogers and Ridley about this, you would, I daresay, 
get a majority — the more so, as I am pretty sure 
Webber himself would not vote. But I think such a 
proceeding would be most unfair. I don't agree with 
Lyford, that it makes no difference that Webber has 
not refused to play with Clifton. To my mind it 
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makes all the difference. I don't wish to have a 
quarrel with anyone. But I think it best to say at 
once, that if Webber is voted out of the eleven, I 
shall refuse to play any longer." He walked away 
as he spoke. 

" I shall do the same," said Pearce, quietly. 

''And so shall I," exclaimed Holdsworth and 
Fowler in the same breath. 

" Then, of course, it is no use carrying this any 
further," said Rogers. " The only thing that remains, 
to my mind, is to give up the match. It is mon- 
strously hard upon us, I think, that we should be 
obliged to stop in the middle of it, on account of a 
foolish quarrel, with which we have had nothing to 
do. But it would be still harder upon the school to 
have the discredit of having been bestten, when with 
their right eleven they would probably have won the 
day." 

"Very well," said Pearce. "You can, of course, 
propose to break off the match, and I will put that 
to the vote presently, if you wish it. But I suppose 
you will finish this innings. Avery has come back, 
I see. You had better go to your wicket again, 
Bridge." 

" I agree that it is the only thing to be done," said 
Wright, who had been carefully watching Webber's 
face, to see if he showed any symptoms of yielding, 
but who could read nothing in its expression but a 
dogged resolution to persist. ^ I agree that it is the 
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only thing to be done ; though, after all, it is very 
nearly the same thing as acknowledging ourselves 
beaten. It is extremely hard upon us — upon Ridley, 
and Rogers, whose bowling wa5 first-rate, and on 
Pearce's wicket-keeping, which was good enough, I 
am sure, for any match in England. But it comes 
hardest of all upon Percy." 

" Upon Percy," exclaimed Webber, speaking for 
the first time, and in a tone of great surprise. ** How 
is this hard upon Percy ? " 

" It is easy enough to see how it is so," returned 
Wright. " Percy is the only one who has really got 
a good innings off Avery's balls, and that catch of 
his was the best thing to-day. It is monstrously 
hard that he should be obliged to own himself 
beaten by fellows, whom he could floor easily enough, 
if he was properly backed. But that wasn't what I 
meant so much. I know Percy particularly wanted 
to win this match, because Mrs. and Miss Knight are 
coming here after dinner to see him win it. They 
were greatly disappointed at his losing the wrestling 
prize at the Athletic Sports — Miss Knight par- 
ticularly. She had quite set her heart on seeing 
him win to-day. She will be still more disappointed 



now." 



Webber went up to Pearce, who was standing at a 
short distance, watching the game. Just as he came 
up, a shout was raised by the townsfolk. Bridge, 
who had succeeded in scoring two or three runs, had 
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just ventured to strike at one of Avery's dangerous 
balls, and his bails were seen flying in the air. 

"Oh, here you are, Webber," said the captain. 
" Well, it is your turn to go in. Don't lose your 
pluck. We are only about thirty behind. If you 
make ten or twelve runs, as I have often seen 
you do ^" 

" I shan't niake any runs to-day, Pearce. I have 
just come to tell you that I resign my place in the 
eleven. I shall take it as a personal favour if you 
will go and tell Clifton so, and ask him to play." 

"Do you really mean that, Webber? I really 
would not, if I were you. I would rather lose twenty 
matches, than pamper Clifton's insolence in this way." 

" I don't think about him in the matter. I 
need not give you my reasons, Pearce, but they 
have nothing to do with what Clifton may say or 
think. And I am very grateful to you for backing 
me, as you have done to-day. The only further 
kindness you can do me now is, as I said before, to 
ask Clifton to play." 

" I can't refuse to do that, if you really wish it. I 
shall send in Fowler now, and then go and ask him." 



"^^^^^^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IT was about half-past four in the afternoon. 
The college playing-fields, which, as the reader 
has heard, had been tolerably well filled in the 
forenoon, were now densely crowded. The reports 
carried into Wroxby by such of the spectators as had 
left the ground when their dinner-time arrived, spread 
everywhere through the town, and induced all who 
could obtain a half-holiday to repair to the scene of 
action, and witness the triumph of their fellow-towns- 
men. The total obtained by the college boys had 
been only sixty-four against the ninety-two of their 
adversaries : and the unusual ill-luck of some of the 
best among the town players warranted the belief 
that in their second innings the superiority of the 
town would be still more plainly seen. Clifton had 
at once agreed to play, as soon as the Captain had 
intimated to him that Webber's name was no longer 
included in the eleven, and he had gone in when 
Fowler's career had come to an end. There only • 
remained two balls of the over. One of these he 
had blocked, and scored two runs off the other. But 
he had no further opportunity of adding to the scor^, 
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In the next over, Hutchins's stumps were scattered 
by one of Avery's shooters, thus bringing the innings 
of the college eleven to an end. The spectators, who 
in general knew nothing of the play of their an- 
tagonists, except what they might pick up on the 
ground, naturally set Clifton down as one of the fag 
end of the boys' eleven. There seemed to be no one 
who could successfully cope with Avery's bowling, 
unless, indeed, it was Percy ; and he was only one 
after all. They went away to their dinners, therefore, 
with the comfortable assurance that the triumph of 
the town was inevitable. 

But their enthusiasm was a good deal checked at 
the very beginning of their second innings. They 
were surprised to see a new bowler at the wicket, one 
who had not even been put on as a change in the 
previous innings, when the batting was evidently get- 
ting to be too much for the bowlers, and a change 
was greatly wanted. They looked curiously to see 
how this unknown champion would acquit himself. 
Their curiosity was soon satisfied. In his first over 
Clifton bowled out two of the best bats, Heyford and 
Gibson, one of them having obtained only four runs, 
the other none at all. In his third over one of his 
twisting shooters carried off Avery's bails ; and in his 
sixth the formidable Herring, who had blocked a 
dozen at least of Clifton's balls, which he was unable 
to hit, was cleverly caught off one of them by the 
wicket-keeper. The Wroxbyites put out their utmost 
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skill, and availed themselves of every possible 
chance. It was curious to see the tables entirely 
turned, and themselves obliged to resort to exactly 
the same tactics to which their opponents had been 
driven in the previous innings. No attempt was mad^ 
to hit Clifton*s balls. Over after over passed, in 
which every ball was blocked — the only variation to 
the monotony of this being when a shooter passed 
sometimes under a player's bat, and sometimes over 
it, laying the wicket low. Playing their very best, 
they contrived to score tolerably off Ridley's bowl- 
ing ; but it was terrible up-hill work. When the last 
wicket fell, their total number only just reached fifty ; 
and though this left them nearly eighty in ad- 
vance of their antagonists, who had not themselves 
obtained that number in their first innings, yet every- 
body could see that the aspect of the match was' 
greatly altered. The bets of three and two to one 
on the Town, which had been freely offered earlier 
in the day, were no longer to be heard of. Even 
betting was the most that could be obtained, 
and even that was in most instances refused. All 
sorts of rumours began to be circulated about this 
new player, whom the collegians had unaccountably 
kept in the background during the first half of the 
match. It was even said that he had not watched 
out at all during the first innings of the town eleven ; 
and if his name had not been entered legibly at the 
head of the list of the college eleven, hung up in the 
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pavilion before the beginning of the match — some 
objection would probably have been raised to his 
being allowed to take part in the match. As it was, 
of course, if the boys chose to dispense with the 
services of their best bowler during the first innings, 
and put on an inferior hand to take one of the least 
important watches in his place, that was no one's 
loss but their own. But it was passing strange. What 
could have induced them to play such a trick 1 Some 
took a fancy into their heads that the college boys 
had practised this manoeuvre, for the purpose of 
amusing themselves at the expense of their an- 
tagonists — allowing them to fancy that they had put 
out their full strength, while, in reality, they were 
keeping their cheval de bataille in reserve. But this 
was too dangerous a policy to have been really prac- 
tised ; and the true story, which Morris had from the 
first conjectured, and which had been confirmed by 
Webber — was soon circulated among the Wroxby 
townsmen, and caused general indignation. 

" What ! he refuses to play with his own school- 
fellow, does he, because his father kept a shop in the 
High Street.^" exclaimed Gibson, himself the son of 
one of the leading tradesmen in the town. " I wonder 
he condescends to play with us at all ! " 

"He wouldn't condescend to play on our side," 
observed Morris. " It is a different thing, you see, 
playing against us. Snobs, as he calls us, are good 
fgr nothing, in his view of the matter, except to be 



beaten ; but that is just what they are good for. I 
have heard him say as much, if I don't mistake." 

" He had better not say so to me," exclaimed 
Avery, who was one of the clerks in the Wroxby 
bank. " I'd give him as good as he brought, if he did. 
I declare I have a good mind to refuse to finish the 
match, as it is." 

" We can't do that," said Goldfinch. " You see, in 
the first place, we have got nothing to do with what 
passes among Dr. Bowles's pupils, and this has been 
quite among themselves. And in the next place, 
there is only one among them who has spoken of the 
town after this fashion. All the others have been as 
civil and friendly as possible. No, we must go on 
with it ; and I daresay, after all, Josh Avery here will 
tackle this young sprig of nobility, and send his 
wicket flying, the very first over ! " 

" I'll try it, you may depend upon it," said Avery. 
" I'd give five pounds to be able to send him back to 
the scorers, with a duck's tg'g. But it is time to begin 
again ; we must lay out. Ha, he is not going in first, 
I see. I rather expected he would." 

Meanwhile the boys had taken a totally different 
view of Clifton and his doings. Clifton might be 
stuck up, and Webber might have been hardly dealt 
with, and Pearce and Percy might be disgusted. But 
there remained the fact that the school had been upon 
the very point of losing the match, and now there 
was considerable likelihood of their winning it This 
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was the only light in which, at present, they were 
disposed to view it. 

"Stunning player, the Count!" said Bowes. "Oh, 
I say, wasn't it fun to see him spin those fellows' 
wickets down. There was that chap, what's his 
name, Gibson— he got thirty-two runs in the first 
innings. 'Spect he thought he was going to get 
thirty-two again. He began, and whacked one of 
Ridley's balls, putting it into the shrubbery for four; 
and then there was a bye, and he got over to the 
other wicket, and Clifton began his first over. His 
first ball pitched, as Gibson thought, wide. He lays 
himself out for another fourer ; and the ball shot by 
his bat as sharp as a razor, and carried his bail five 
or six yards off! You should have seen Gibson's 
face when he looked round !" 

" That wasn't so good as Herring," said Fletcher. 
" By-the-by, that chap is well named, for he is pretty 
nearly as long and as thin as a herring. He is a tre- 
mendous fellow to slash too, and in the first innings 
sent Rogers's and Ridley's balls all over the ground ; 
and he too had begun the same game again. But 
there wasn't one of the Count's balls that he ven- 
tured to hit at It was all block, block, block, until 
he got as savage as a bear ; and then, before he had 
made a single run off the Count's bowling, one of 
his balls ran right off his bat into the Captain's 
hands." 
' •' It was prime fun, I grant," said Bailey. " But 
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we must not forget that there are a heap of runs to 
get yet, and two of our side out already. Ha, well 
hit, Holdsworth ; four for that !" 

" Does the Count go in next ?" asked Viner. 

" Yes, he's next," said Bowes. " I saw the list 
Bridge and Ridley first. Then Holdsworth, then 
Pearce, then Clifton, and then Percy. Pearce and 
Holdsworth don't seem inclined to part company 
yet. The score has been creeping up for the last few 
overs. Does any one know how it stands ?" 

" Fifty-nine to get," said Hobbs. " I have been 
keeping it carefully from the first. Ha, that's un- 
lucky," he added, as one of Avery's balls struck 
Pearce's middle stump. "There goes the Captain. 
Three bats down — three of our best bats, mind you, 
for under twenty runs. I say this does not look so 
very well, after all !** 

" Well, here's the Count, anyway," said Bowes. 
"Let's give him a round of applause." The boys 
complied heartily. It was taken up by the rest 
of the school, and Clifton took his place at the 
wicket in the midst of prolonged and vociferous 
cheering. 

" Wait a bit," muttered Avery between his teeth. 
" It will be time enough to go on in that way when 
he has run up a score." He poised the ball skilfully 
in his hands, and delivered one of his swiftest 
shooters. It pitched straight for the leg stump. 
Clifton dexterously turned his bat. The ball passed 
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between the longstop and the leg, and a run was 
registered for it. 

" Bother that fellow," growled Avery in an under 
tone. "That ball would have taken any other 
fellow's wicket in the eleven. I haven't bowled a 
better ball to-day. Here goes again." 

He again poised the ball, and exerting all his skill, 
pitched it in very nearly the same spot as the last. 
Holdsworth's skill was unable to cope with it. It 
shot by his bat, and knocked the leg stump out of 
the ground. 

A loud shout was raised by the Wroxbyites ; for 
there could be no doubt now that the chances were 
greatly in favour of their side proving victorious. 
Presently Percy came out of the pavilion^ and moved 
up to the wicket. He was greeted with an ovation 
similar to that with which Clifton had been received. 
The boys were determined not to lose heart, and 
were aware that their two great champions had now 
taken the field. 

It was now Goldfinch's turn to bowl. His balls 
were neither so straight, nor so well pitched as those 
of his colleague. Whether it was that Clifton was 
aware of this, or that he saw that hard hitting alone 
would redeem the match, it would be hard to say, but 
he began at once to slash at his balls, scoring no less 
than seven off them in the first over. He took a differ- 
ent line altogether with Avery, carefully and steadily 
blocking each ball in succession, or turning them, with 
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a twist of his wrist, to slip or leg. Percy followed suit 
in his best style, sending Goldfinch's balls for two, three, 
and four, to all parts of the ground, and like Clifton, 
occasionally, though rarely, scoring off Avery. The 
delight of the boys as the numbers ran up, was such 
as only boys can conceive or exhibit. " Go it, Percy," 
" Bravo, Count," might have been heard a quarter of 
a mile off. The number to be obtained was reduced 
to fifty, to forty, to thirty, to twenty, and was even 
creeping down to ten, before the college champions 
were separated. At last, one of Avery's finest balls 
passed over the shoulder of Percy's bat, and just 
touched the top of the bails, as it went by. But the 
latter had obtained twenty-seven runs in first-rate 
style; while Clifton's score amounted to nineteen, and 
he was still,' to all appearance, as fresh as ever. Lyford 
succeeded to Percy's wicket, and played carefully. 
The remaining thirteen runs were soon obtained by 
him and Clifton ; the total number of the latter being 
only one short of Percy's. He had also carried his bat 
out. The match was won by five wickets after all. The 
honour of the College had been more than maintained. 

" Oh, I am so glad," exclaimed Edith, clapping 
her hands, as the scorers gave notice that the match 
was over. " You have won after all, Frank, and you 
have got the highest score in both innings, they say." 

" I am glad the school have won, Edith," answered 
Percy, whose face, however, did not exhibit any great 
satisfaction, " but I wish it had been won in a dif- 

T 
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ferent way. Geoff, old fellow^ I have been looking 
out for you ever so long. This is veiy generous of you ; 
but I think you have been badly used : and I don't care 
who hears me say so," he added, in a louder tone, 
as Clifton, accompanied by R<^ers and Lyford, came 
out of the pavilion, and walked past them towards 
the gate. "I say I think Webber has been most 
imfairly and ungenerously dealt with." 

He spoke loud enough for Clifton to hear ; but 
the latter did not appear to do so. He sauntered 
along at his usual easy pace, and was presently out of 
sight and hearing. 

" Never mind me, Frank," said Webber. " I am 
quite satisfied, if you and Miss Knight are pleased. 
And as for Cliflon — pride will have a fall, be sure of 
that, and his will be a pretty long one, I expect" 

" What's gone with the Count, then,"asked Hutchins, 
as he saw him and his two companions disappear 
through the gate of the playing-fields. "Where's he 
off to, I wonder ? " 

•' Where to ? to Monte Cristo, to be sure," answered 
Fowler, with a laugh. "Don't you know that he 
never condescends to take supper in the college on 
occasions like these ? Rogers and Lyford are going to 
be introduced into the enchanted cave, and be feasted 
on Corsican blackbirds and hatchis, as Franz was." 

" And there are Percy and Webber going off too," 
said Hutchins. "They are not going to Monte 
Cristo, I suppose ? " 
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" No, I should think not," said Fowler with a laugh. 
"I don't know which of the party would be most 
uncomfortable, if they did. They are going to be 
coached by Chamberlain for this Luscombe prize. I 
think I never saw a fellow so bent upon anything, as 
Percy is on getting that." 

"Well, he is pretty sure of it, isn't he?" said Hut- 
chins. " Who is likely to get it over his head } Not 
Webber, to be sure." 

" Webber ? no. He can't come anywhere near 
Percy ; and I really believe he wouldn't get it away 
from him, if he could. No, I don't think there is 
anyone of whom Percy has real reason to be afraid ; 
though one would think there was, from the way 
in which he goes on. But come along ; supper is ready 
in the pavilion ; and if there are only a few of us to 
entertain these town fellows, we must make up for it 
in extra civility." 

Meanwhile Clifton and his two friends were lei- 
surely pursuing the road which led to Upleigh Court. 

" Well, you shut up those fellows after all, Clifton," 
said Rogers. " It must have been an awful sell for 
them, I expect. I really thought we were done for.'* 

" We should have been but for Clifton," observed 
Lyford. " It would have been a great bore, if those 
snobs had licked us." 

" It was a great bore anyway, I think," said Clifton. 
" Of course, if one must play with snobs, it is better 
to beat them than to let them beat you. But the 
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whole thing is low* I wish the College would agree 
to play only with gentlemen." 

" I wish the doctor would agree to take none but 
gentlemen into the school," said Lyford. ' " One has 
to associate with them — not for one day only, as in 
these cricket-matches, but for every day in the year." 

" It is the fellows* own fault, if they do associate 
with them," said Clifton. 

'* Yes," said Lyford ; " you have given Webber a 
good setting down to-day, that is certain. A proper 
rage he was in too. I saw him stump off as savage 
as a bear, when you went in." 

"Did he?" said Clifton, indifferently: "I didn't 
notice him. But who is this ? Old Marks, the post- 
man, isn't it } I say, Marks, have you got any letters 
for me } I am just going over to Upleigh Court, and 
shan't be back for an hour or two." 

" Letters for you, Mr. Clifton } I'll see." Returned 
over his packet, and presently produced one. 

Clifton took it and glanced at the handwriting. 
" From my father," he said. " I am glad of that. I 
have not heard from him for a longtime. I'll just see 
if there is anything which requires an immediate an- 
swer." He opened it, and took a hasty survey of its 
contents ; which appeared to surprise and annoy him. 

"I beg your pardon, you two fellows," he said, 
after a few minutes' reflection ; " but I must go back 
to my study, and send an answer to this to-day. You 
can go over with me to Upleigh on the next holiday." 
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He walked hastily off, leaving his two companions 
somewhat taken aback by the suddenness of his 
departure. 

" Well, what are we to do for supper ? " said Lyford. 
"This comes of keeping company with nobs; who 
pitch you overboard when it suits their convenience." 

" *Spect our friend has got a considerable blowing 
up from his governor," said Rogers, " for the last re- 
port that Bowles sent him. We mustn't be hard upon 
him; that sort of thing does not improve a fellow's 
temper. As for our supper, we had better go back into 
the pavilion. They can hardly have begun yet" 

Lyford acquiescing in the wisdom of this suggestion, 
they returned with all convenient speed to the college, 
arriving fortunately before the others had taken their 
places at the table. 

Meanwhile Clifton hurried home as fast as he could 
walk, and, shutting himself up in his study, locked 
the door, and sat down to read the letter which he had 
only hastily glanced at. It was indeed one which 
might well occasion both surprise and distress. , It 
was dated from Naples, not many days previously. 

My Dear Charles. 

I have a very painful disclosure to make to you 
— one which involves a total change in our position 
and prospects, and, of course, must occasion you much 
disappointment and distress. I have spared you the 
knowledge of it as long as possible — as long as there 
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was any, however slight, a hope that the blow might 
be averted. But it has now fallen, and must be met 

You know, I believe, that I was your grandfather's 
second son. My elder brother, Archibald, left Eng- 
land many years ago, and never returned. He was 
a strange, eccentric character, utterly disliking all 
the forms of civilised life. No one ever knew what 
became of him for years after he quitted this 
country. It was not until after my marriage that 
sufficient proof was produced of his death, to warrant 
me in assuming the title, and taking possession of 
the family estates. Then a man, who had met him 
in Australia, and thence accompanied him — first to 
Valparaiso, and then to Puebla — informed us of his 
death at the last-named place. My brother had been 
carried off by an epidemic fever; and the man him- 
self had been present at his burial. Mr. Blagrove, 
a solicitor in Sydney, was commissioned to inquire 
into the truth of the story. He wrote word, not 
very long before your birth, that he had no doubt of 
the accuracy of the report 

From that time, until about four or five years ago, I 
heard nothing further on the subject. Then I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Blagrove, telling me that a 
man had called upon him, claiming to be my brother's 
eldest son. His story was that Archibald, some twenty 
years before, had married a sailor's widow in Syd- 
ney ; with whom he had lived only a few months, 
when his love of wandering had induced him to 
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make the excursion to South America. His wife 
had long expected lys return ; but being an illiterate 
woman, had never examined the papers which he 
had left behind him; and they had remained un- 
opened till her death. Then an inquiry had taken 
place, resulting in the claim to the title and property. 

By the advice of Mr. Remington, I resisted the 
demand ; which appeared at first very doubtful. But I 
was always apprehensive of it, and began at once to 
contract my expenses. You wondered, I believe, why 
you were not sent to Eton. You now know the reason. 

After long and tedious inquiry, Mr. Remington is 
satisfied of the rightfulness of the claim, and we have 
ceased to.be owners of Upleigh. But this is not the 
worst. The claimant (who, as we hear, will arrive in 
England in less than two months) is highly incensed 
at the resistance offered to his pretensions, and seems 
resolved to carry on matters with the utmost harsh- 
ness. He can legally claim the back rents for many 
years past, and, I am told, means to do so. I am 
quite unable to pay the demand, and shall be 
obliged to live abroad; where I hope to get some 
post attached to a Foreign Embassy. 

I feel more for you, my dearest boy, than for 
myself. If your aunt had been still alive, she would 
have helped you. But she is gone ; and there is no 
other relative from whom we have anything to hope. 
I fear that a university career is wholly out of the 
question. Mr. Remington kindly offers you a 
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clerkship in his house. I daresay Laslitt would 
do the same. If Mr. Luscombe had still been living, 
considering the long friendship between our families, 
he might possibly have lent you a helping hand, but 
it is vain to think of that now. I shall shortly write 
again, and tell you more. Meanwhile be brave and 
bear this like a man. Your affectionate father, 

Ch. Clifton. 

Clifton read this letter twice through before he could 
thoroughly take in its contents. Ruined, beggared ! 
the baronetcy, Upleigh Court, his position in life, all 
forfeited, all gone in a moment ! To be henceforth 
dependent on his own exertions for bread — to be im- 
prisoned in a dull office, with a dreary round of daily 
work, without prospect of change or advancement ! 
This was hard indeed to bear. He dropped the letter 
which had brought him such fatal tidings; and, for 
the first time in his life, burst into a passion of tears. 

But after awhile the hopefulness of youth began to 
reassert itself. Were there no means of escaping so 
forlorn a destiny as that which now threatened him.? 
He had heard of boys going abroad to seek their 
fortunes in foreign service, or in California or Aus- 
tralia, and coming home again rich men. He had 
no fancy for such a career ; but even that would be 
far better than the slavery of a clerk's office. Or 
were there no friends who would give him just enough 
to help him through the university, as his father 
thought Mr. Luscombe would have done 
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" Luscombe ! Luscombe ! Why, what had he been 
thinking of all this time, to forget the Luscombe 
Scholarship ? That was the very thing for him. 
First, the Scholarship — then a Fellowship at Oxford! 
Why, that would secure for him admission to the Bar, 
or the Church ; and that once gained, he was con- 
fident he could make his own way ! 

" Yes," he exclaimed, after half an hour's anxious 
thought, "the Luscombe Scholarship is my point. 
I must get it, and I will get it if it be possible for 
me to get it ! It still wants nearly seven weeks to 
the examination ; and I think I can collar Percy in 
that time, if I work double tides. Percy is the only 
one I have any need to fear. I will write to my 
father at once, and tell him all this. I make no 
doubt he will be as glad as myself!" 

" But stay," he resumed, laying down his pen again, 
almost as soon as he had taken it up. " There is one 
thing I cannot have: and that is, that this change in 
our fortunes should be made the common talk of the 
school. I would rather leave at once. But perhaps 
it may be possible to keep this quiet till the end of 
the half. The new owner, my father says, will not 
arrive in England for nearly two months. Till he 
comes, I suppose nothing need be said about it. At 
all events, I will mention the matter to my father, 
and ask him to request that it may be kept quiet till 
then. I will first write my letter to him, and then go 
to work on Grote and Arnold." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

IT was the 24th of July. Percy and Webber were 
seated in their study at Mr. Chamberlain's, 
busily employed in putting the finishing touches tq 
their work, which was to be brought to the test on 
the following day. The interest felt by the boys in 
the approaching struggle was growing greater every 
day ; and on the Wednesday morning little else was 
talked about throughout the school. 

" Has old Napper come yet ? " asked Bowes of his 
companions. " I suppose he will come some time to- 
day at all events ? " 

" No, he is not coming till to-morrow," said Bailey. 
" I heard Bowles tell Chamberlain so. But he will be 
in time to look over the first set of papers to-morrow 
evening." 

" And pretty close he'll look at them, I expect," 
remarked Hobbs. "I recollect him when he was here 
in May. A sharp-looking chap he was — could seq 
clean through a dodge, I expect, though he does wear 
spectacles ! Shouldn't like to try it on with him ! " 

"Guess you are about right," said Bailey. "He 
looked as if he would be down upon a false concord 
or quantity, like a terrier on a rat. And then, do you 
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remember his teeth ! Snapper he ought to be called, 
not Napper ; that's my opinion." 

" He'll need to be pretty sharp, if he is to catch 
Percy making false quantities, or concords either," 
remarked Viner. " How he and Webber have been 
grinding ! They are like the two mills in the fairy 
tale, that never stopped day or night. I should think 
they must have learned everything there was to be 
learnt, by this time." 

" They'll have need to grind," remarked Bowes, " if 
they are to beat the Count. He has been working 
quite as hard lately as they can, and his mill grinds 
twice as much as theirs." 

" You are about right there," said Wolfe. " Ever 
since the day of the match with the town eleven, he 
has been so different that no one knows him. I don't 
believe he has had a bat, or a fishing-rod, or a fives 
ball in his hand from that day to this. Nothing but 
Greek Iambics, and Latin Alcaics, translations into 
Latin and Greek, Greek and Roman History ; 
Sophocles, Thucydides, and Horace ! No one knows 
what on earth has come to him." 

" He has determined to get this Luscombe Prize," 
said Hobbs : " that is what has come to him. And 
when the Count sets his mind upon anything, there 
is no more stopping him than a runaway elephant." 

" Judge I know that as well as you," said Wolfe. 
But the question is, what set him so keen on winning 
this Luscombe. Money is no sort of object to him. 
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I heard him say on the day of the Athletic Sports, 
when the notice of the prize was first given, that he 
didn't mean to trouble himself about it at all, and 
wouldn't have it at a gift. And for three or four 
weeks afterwards he didn't trouble himself about it. 
Then all of a moment he went to work, tooth and 
nail, and has stuck to it ever since." , 

" Well, you heard what Rogers and Lyford said, I 
suppose," interposed Viner. " They were going up with 
the Count to Upleigh Court, to fish in the Park and 
have supper. But they met the postman on the way; 
and he gave the Count a letter from his father, which 
so put him out that they didn't go on to Upleigh. 
The fellows think generally that the ktter contained 
such a jobation from old Clifton as made him turn to 
double quick." 

" The fellows may believe that," said Bowes, " if 
they like it, but I don't. I don't think the Count 
would work in that way, for any lecture that ever was 
given him. My opinion is that what Percy and 
Webber said on the day of the match put his back 
up, and he is determined to pay them out by getting 
the Luscombe away from them." 

" Well, but what happened on the day of the 
cricket-match to put the Count's back up ? " asked 
Fletcher. " He had it all his own way that day, if any 
fellow ever had 1 If you had said Webber's back had 
been put up there would have been something in it." 

" Ah, you don't know what passed, that's plain," 
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said Bowes. " In the first place, just after the match 
was over, Percy said, quite loud so that Clifton might 
hear, that Webber had been shamefully used. And 
there was a good deal more said afterwards at the 
supper in the pavilion. I was allowed to be present, 
you know, as a sort of deputy scorer. I suppose the 
town eleven had been told by some one that Clifton 
wouldn't play in Webber's company, because he was 
the son of a Wroxby tradesman. They were properly 
savage about it. At first they wouldn't sit down to 
supper at all. They said they didn't want to make 
it personal to Pearce, who had been most courteous to. 
them ; but they felt the town had been insulted. 
Pearce and Holdsworth couldn't pacify them. But at 
last Percy came forward and said that, in the first 
place he didn't believe Clifton had said what was 
attributed to him ; and if he had, it didn't signify 
a straw what he might say. Such a sentiment would 
be entirely his own : all the rest of the school would 
not only disagree with it, but would be disgusted at 
it. * Object to you,' he said, ' because you are 
Wroxby townsmen ? Why, I am a Wroxby towns- 
ijian myself, as everybody knows, and I am proud of 
it too ! ' They gave him a cheer,' and sat down to 
supper at once. One of them added, * Hurrah for 
Mr. Percy. We are as proud of him, as he of 
us. And I guess he'll take the shine out of this 
young sprig of nobility, before many weeks have 
passed.'' 
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" I never heard that before," said Hobbs, " and I 
grant you, if the Count has heard it ^*' 

"He is certain to have heard it," said Bowes. " Roger 
and Lyford came in just as the row was beginning. 
And Lyford, at all events, is safe to have told him." 

" Well, I agree with you," said Bailey, " that that is 
quite enough to account for Clifton's putting the 
steam on. The only question is whether Percy wasn't 
too far ahead of him, to be overtaken in the time." 

" Yes, it is all a question of time, no doubt," said 
Bowes. " But depend upon it, the Count will go a- 
head ; and Percy and Webber both think so, since 
the result of the sixth form examination was given 
out last Saturday." 

" Well, I don't see why that should decide it," said 
Wolfe. "Percy and Clifton were equal, were they not?" 

" Exactly — they were equal," said Bowes. " But 
the sixth form examination takes in almost all Percy's 
strong points — divinity, history, geography, transla- 
tions from Greek and Latin authors — ^and takes very 
little account of the things in which Clifton shines 
most — translations into Greek and Latin verse, and all 
that. If he can collar Percy in the other subjects, 
small chance but what he will beat him in these.'* 

" You are right," said Viner. "I was by when the list 
came out Webber was hanging about, evidently on the 
look-out for it. I never saw a fellow look so cut up. He 
threw the list down, and went straight out for a walk, 
to blow his steam off, I suppose, before meeting Percy." 
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Meanwhile Percy and Webber were sitting at 
work in their study in Mr. Chamberlain's house 
— or rather we should say Percy was sitting there, for 
Webber had left the room a few minutes before, to 
get some papers from his tutor. Frank was out of 
spirits. The boys had judged rightly that he now 
expected to be defeated by his rival. For the first few 
weeks after the announcement of the prize, he had had 
everything his own way. Clifton was, if anything, more 
lazy and indifferent over his work than before. Again 
for a week or two after the extraordinary change which 
had taken place in Clifton, the threatened opposition 
had given him but little anxiety. He knew himself to be 
far ahead of his opponent in knowledge of the subjects 
proposed for examination. Nothing but intense and 
unremitting application could give the latter a chance; 
and it seemed most unlikely that a fellow so indolent 
as Clifton, who notoriously cared nothing for the 
prize, should persist in this for such a length of time. 
But as week after week went by, and Clifton did per- 
sist, making evidently rapid progress, and drawing 
from the Doctor repeated commendations, Frank was 
unwillingly compelled to acknowledge that his victory 
was in serious jeopardy. His friend Webber did not 
share his apprehensions. He kept Frank's spirits up 
by assuring him that he overrated his rival's powers, 
as well as Dr. Bowles's eulogiums. The issue of the 
sixth form examination, he predicted, would clearly 
establish Frank's superiority. Even now, when this 
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prophecy had had so very lame a fulfilment, he did 
not appear to lose heart. The examination, he said, 
had chanced to be unusually lucky for Clifton. That 
rendered it only the more unlikely that he would 
succeed in the examination for the Luscombe. It was 
hardly on the cards that fortune should twice favour 
his antagonist to such an extent. Frank felt some- 
what cheered by his friend's assurances, though they 
could not remove his secret misgivings. At all events, 
come what would, he was resolved to do his utmost, 
and then, fail though he might, he would have no cause 
to reproach himself But he wished that Webber 
would return. Yesterday and the day before all 
their spare time had been passed in looking up hard 
passages in Horace, Tacitus, and Thucydides ; which 
they had marked when they had read them before, 
as unusually difficult. The three above named, to- 
gether with Sophocles, had been the authors chosen 
by Mr. Napper, as those from which extracts for trans- 
lation would be set. Frank was satisfied that he and 
Webber had fully mastered the passages in question ; 
but there still remained the Sophocles, and they had 
only that afternoon, and perhaps a couple of hours 
on the following morning, for renewing their acquaint- 
ance with a great many stiff bits, which had given 
them trouble at the first perusal. 

He was, therefore, very glad when the door opened, 
and Webber entered with some papers in his hand. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Frank,*' 
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began Geoffrey; "but I have just been with Cham- 
berlain, and have brought back the English passages 
for translation into Latin and Greek, which he looked 
over yesterday, and also last week's Latin poems. 
Chamberlain has taken no end of pains with them. 
He told me that that bit of English into Greek 
prose had given him no end of trouble. Some of the 
, words are of very rare occurrence in Greek, and the 
constructions too are unusual. It is quite worth our 
while, Frank, to go carefully through it, and take note 
of the alterations he has made." 

" What a good fellow he is ! " exclaimed Percy. 
" He couldn't take more pains if he was in for 
the scholarship himself. And I don't wonder at its 
having given him trouble. It is an unusually stiff 
passage. I wonder where he got it from .?" 

" He didn't set it," said Webber. " I chose it You 
know there is a whole heap of old examination papers 
which he collected years ago, and keeps in an old 
desk. He told me a couple of months ago that I 
might take any of those I liked. I got the subject 
for the Latin verse, ' Pestis Athenas devastans,' out 
of the desk also." 

"What a splendid scholar Chamberlain is," said 
Percy, as he glanced admiringly through the correc- 
tions of his Greek prose. " I declare this bit, which you 
and I could make nothing of, now reads as though it 
had been written by Plato himself. One can hardly 
believe that it is a translation from the English. Yes, 

U 
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I agree with you, Geoff, this is quite worth study- 
ing. 

" He has improved the poems a good deal, too," 
said Webber. " He says we ought to look up Lucre- 
tius, in the description of those suffering from the 
plague ; and he has put in several beautiful lines into 
your poem particularly, which he says are in imitation 
of Lucretius." 

" Well, we will look at them carefully by-and-by," 
said Frank. " But now we must really go to work 
upon the Sophocles, or we shall not half get 
through it Which play shall we begin with, Geoff 
— CEdipus Tyrannus, hey } That comes first in the 
book." 

" CEdipus Coloneus, if you don't mind," said Web- 
ber. "I always fancy that to be the stiffest of 
Sophocles*s plays, and after that the Electra." 

" I don't care, of course," said Percy. " One play 
is the same as another to me." 

They began the CEdipus Coloneus accordingly, 
and worked on steadily till supper-time, making 
less progress than usual, because Webber insisted 
upon thoroughly examining the constructions of some 
difficult passages, looking up all that the best com- 
mentators had said about them. They had not 
got through three of the plays when the bell rang, 
signifying that it only wanted a quarter of an hour 
to supper. 

"There goes the three-quarters," said Webber. 
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"Now we shall just have time to go through the 
poems with Chamberlain's corrections, before supper." 

"Very well, if you like," said Percy, shutting up 
his Sophocles. " We can finish the Trachiniae and 
the CEdipus Rex, I have no doubt, to-night. And then 
there will be only the other three to look up to- 
morrow. I daresay Chamberlain will give us leave 
to sit up." 

" Chamberlain is away," said Webber. " He has 
gone on some business or other to Scarborough, and 
won't be back till the middle of to-morrow, or per- 
haps the evening. To-morrow is a Saint's Day, you 
know, so that there is no school. He was just on 
the point of starting, when he gave me the poems 
and exercises." 

" What a bore," said Percy. " I suppose Harman 
will come and take his place at supper and after- 
wards. Very likely he won't let us sit up." 

"Well, never mind if he doesn't," said Webber. 
"If we go to bed earlier, we can get up earlier to- 
morrow morning. We had better leave our books 
and paper-cases here, to be ready for us after 
supper, in case of our getting leave. Why, Frank, 
you have got Clifton's paper-case there, not your 



own." 



"No, I haven't," returned Percy, with a smile, 
"though you are not the first person who has made 
that mistake. I don't often use this paper-case, but 
it is mine, nevertheless." 
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"It has *C. C engraved on it," said Webber. 
** Those are not your initials." 

"No, but they are Christopher Crosbie's — Criss 
Cross, as we used to call him. You remember what 
a good fellow he was ?" 

"Aye, I remember him in the Dick Osborne days," 
said Webber, with a smile. " What a time ago that 
seems now!" 

"Yes, old Geoff, before you and I got so thick. 
Well, Chris gave me this paper-case as a keepsake, 
the night before he went away; and I have always 
taken great care of it. The one I use has got quite 
worn out, so I have taken this out for the time. But 
we must be off, or we shall put Harman*s back up." 

They proceeded to the supper-room accordingly, 
where Percy's predictions were speedily fulfilled. 
They found Mr. Harman in an exceedingly bad 
humour, which the boys accounted for in a variety of 
ways. Some said that he had been engaged to dine 
with the Mayor, when Mr. Chamberlain's message 
reached him, and he was savage at being deprived of 
the venison and champagne on which he had reck- 
oned : others, that he had intended to go to the race 
ball, where he had expected to meet the object of his 
affections, who would now be left to the mercy of the 
officers : others, that he had eaten something which 
had disagreed with him at luncheon, and was afflicted 
with indigestion in consequence. Illustrations in 
support of all three theories, were executed in pen 
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and ink, on the blank leaves of lexicons and grammars, 
and passed from hand to hand among the boys. In 
some, Mr. Harman was depicted as shut out from the 
Mayor's dining-room, contemplating from a distance 
the paradise of roast and boiled from which he was 
excluded ; in others, as tearing his hair with morti- 
fication, as he beheld his inamorata whirled round 
the ball-room by a moustachioed and bearded hussar ; 
in others, as bent double under the pangs of colic, 
with his hands pressed on the seat of his disorder. 
One of these last, as it made the tour of the room, 
fell into Mr. Harman's hands, and did not tend to 
restore his equanimity. It was drawn on a blank 
sheet of paper — and, by a strange chance, no one was 
able to say who the artist was, or what was the pre- 
cise meaning of the design. But Mr. Harman had a 
shrewd suspicion that he was himself the subject re- 
presented, and the conviction did not improve his 
temper. When Percy and Webber came to ask leave 
to sit up till eleven o'clock, in order to prepare for 
the examination next day, he refused it. He did not 
approve of boys sitting up; and if it was allowed to 
them, it ought, in fairness, to be allowed to all the 
sixth form. When they further requested permission 
to go to their study, and fetch their books and paper- 
cases, he was still more ungracious. 

" You can have no further use for books or paper- 
cases to-night," he said, " unless you mean to sit up 
in your bed-rooms, which would be more objection- 
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able than your sitting up in your studies. Your 
books and paper-cases can stay quite well where they 
are till to-morrow morning." 

" Ill-natured brute," exclaimed Webber, when he 
and Frank had returned to their places. " I suppose 
he is savage with us, Frank, for being late for supper. 
Well, it can't be helped, I suppose." 

" No," said Percy. " What can't be cured must be 
endured. We had better turn in, and go to sleep as 
soon as possible. Then we shall be all the fresher 
in the morning." 

Webber assented, and the two boys left the hall, 
which was already almost deserted, though it wanted 
more than half an hour of the time when the boys 
were required to be in bed. Clifton and Rogers 
remained behind. The former had been engaged in 
getting a number of dates by heart, history being one 
of his weakest points. Rogers was examining him 
in the list, which occupied a double column of foolscap 
paper, but which he found Clifton had almost entirely 
mastered. 

" Well, you know them like your A B C, I think," 
said Rogers, laying the paper down, after he had 
dodged him up and down in it for nearly a quarter of 
an hour. If that is your weak point, Clifton, I wonder 
what your strong ones are. Hallo, what do you want, 
Jem," he continued, addressing the school servant, 
who had just come into the hall with two paper-cases 
in his hand. "It isn't time to put out the lights yet." 
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"No, sir, I know that. There's more than five 
minutes to spare yet. I want to know, Mr. Clifton, 
if this paper-case belongs to you } I can't find no 
name in it, but it has C. C. printed on it outside ; 
and there's no other gent here, whom those letters 
suit but you, so far as I knows." 

" No, it's not mine, Jem," said Clifton, taking the 
paper-case and examining it, "though it has my 
initials on it. Where did you get it from } " 

" One of the maids give it me," said Somers. " She 
found it, I suppose, in Mr. Chamberlain's study. 
Missis have ordered the study to be cleaned out, as 
master don't come back till to-mcrrow evening." 

" It belongs to some sixth form fellow, that's plain," 
said Clifton, who had been turning over its contents. 
" Here's a Latin poem about the plague apparently, 
and a bit of Greek prose, something about Vesuvius. 
And it has been corrected by Chamberlain, that is 
more. I know those 'Kappas' and 'Pis,* quite 
well." 

" Most likely the papers are Percy's, if they are 
corrected by Chamberlain," observed Rogers. " He 
has been helping him for a long time past, you know, 
as Lethbridge has been coaching you. And that 
would account for the paper-cases being in Cham- 
berlain's study, too. He and Webber always sit, you 
know, in the lobby just outside it." 

"Oh yes, of course, I forgot," said Clifton, "and 
here I see is Webber's name on the other paper-case 
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They belong to Mr. Percy and Mr. Webber, Somers. 
You had better take the books up to them." 

"I can't take them up, Mr. Clifton ; I haven't time. 
I must put the hall to rights, and the lights out, 
before going round the rooms with Mr. Harman. He 
is a deal more particular than Mr. Chamberlain ; and 
he would come down upon me as sharp as a razor, if 
I was behind time." 

" Well, take them away, and do what you like with 
them," said Clifton, indifferently. 

" I'll take them back to Mary, and tell her to give 
them to the gentlemen," said Somers. "That will 
be best." 

" By all means," said Rogers, "if you like it. Good- 
night. Clifton." 

" Good-night," said the boy addressed. He lingered 
behind in the hall, to reperuse a letter which he had 
received from his father that morning. 

My dear boy. 

I am delighted at the report which Dr. Bowles 
has sent me of your conduct during the last two 
months. He says that your diligence and per- 
severance have been beyond all praise — that you have 
made rapid progress, and your scholarship now gives 
him sanguine hope of a most successful career at the 
university. His letter has been the first gleam of 
comfort to me in the midst of our present troubles. 
Most earnestly do I hope that you will be successful 
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in the competition for this scholarship, as you so well 
deserve to be. In event of your winning it, I consider 
that your prospects in life, which have been clouded 
over by this unforeseen disaster, will be fair and bright 
again. I doubt not you will succeed in getting a 
scholarship at Hertford ; for which, I believe, there is 
usually no very severe competition. This, with the 
Luscombe Scholarship, and what I may myself con- 
trive to save, will carry you through the university. 
Then a fellowship will open the way for you, either at 
the Bar or in the Church, and you will be a made 
man. Everything, however, depends on your success 
in the approaching trial. I shall look with the 
greatest interest for your next letter, which will, I 
suppose, announce the result." 

Remington tells me that Sir Archibald Clifton's 
solicitors have complied, he believes, most fully with 
the request which you wished to be made to them — 
viz., of maintaining entire secresy about the change 
of property until the present time. Sir Archibald -him- 
self, however, has in all likelihood by this time arrived 
in England, or at all events will arrive in the course of 
a few days. You must not, therefore, expect that the 
matter will remain unknown much longer. 

Your affectionate Father, 

C. Clifton. 
Clifton read this letter twice through. " He is right," 
he muttered ; "everything depends on winning this 
prize. Well, I am not afraid. I can win it, and I will." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" T SAY, I wish these fellows would make haste," 
1 exclaimed Hobbs, addressing his companions, 
Bailey and Bowes, as they loitered about the play- 
ground on the morning of Tuesday, the 30th of July. 
" This Luscombe Prize was to have been given out 
the first thing after breakfast— at nine o'clock, you 
know, and it is a good bit past ten now. Old Napper 
has been showing his right to his name, I expect, 
and has overslept himself this morning." 

" Not he," said Bailey. " He's not the sort of chap 
to be caught napping, whatever his name may be. I 
heard Jem Somers say that he sat up to twelve o'clock 
last night, and was up again before seven this morn- 
ing, looking over those papers. It is an awfully close 
run between two of the fellows — I suppose between 
Percy and Clifton." 

" How do you know that it is a close run between 
any two?" asked Ridley, who, accompanied by Lyford 
and Wright, had approached the group unseen. " Is 
that your own guess, or do you really know any 
thing about it ?" 

" I know what Jem Somers told me," said Bailey, 
a little awed by the unexpected appearance of the 
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Sixth form boy. "He heard it from Norris, the 
Doctor's footman." 

" What did he hear r asked Lyford. 

" Well, he heard the Doctor and Napper talking 
about it at dinner," said Bailey. " The first time was 
on Friday. The Doctor asked him whether he 
thought it would be a hollow thing, and Napper said 
that it wasn't exactly hollow, but he thought one 
fellow had it pretty safe. Then yesterday, just 
before tea, Norris heard Napper say again that he 
had been wrong in what he told the Doctor on 
Friday. * There's another horse come up,' he says, 
* Doctor, and they are running neck and neck. The 
last paper will settle it, of course ; and I shall have 
to look that through very carefully. I shan't have 
done till quite late to-night ; and I am not sure I 
shall not have to look their papers through again 
to-morrow.' " 

"Jem Somers told you that, did he } "said Lyford, 
somewhat disdainfully. "It has passed through 
rather too many hands to go for much with me. 
Don't you two fellows think so } " he added, address- 
ing Ridley and Wright. 

" Well, no ; I must own I don't," said Wright. 
"By dinner time on Friday, Napper would just have 
looked over the first three papers — the Divinity paper, 
the History paper, and the Scholarship paper. Those 
are just the three in which Percy would do best, and 
if the examination were to stop there, he'd be pretty 
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safe to win. But then there would come the two 
translation papers from Latin and Greek authors, in 
which Clifton would be likely to do as well as Percy ; 
and the three composition papers, in which he would 
beat him all to smash." 

" You think, then, that Percy was the one that was 
ahead on Friday," said Ridley, " and Clifton the one 
who has since collared him, and is making hard run- 
ning with him." 

" That's my idea," said Wright. " And as the Latin 
poem and the translation from English into Greek 
come last, and are the two papers in which Clifton 
will make the strongest running, I think there is very 
little doubt that he will win the day." 

" Well that, I believe, is what is generally expected," 
said Ridley. " And I should think so myself, if it 
were not that Clifton himself is so dissatisfied about 
those two papers. I met him as he came out of the 
hall yesterday evening, after giving up his Greek 
prose, and asked him how he had done. He was 
very short and reserved. He said he was afraid there 
was something wrong about the papers, but he meant 
to say nothing about it until he had had a talk with 
Rogers. Rogers was up in the sick room last night, 
so that he couldn't see him, but he has had a long 
chat with him this morning, I believe." 

" He may well say there was something wrong 
about that bit of translation into Greek prose," said 
Wright. " It was the hardest bit I ever saw in my 
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life. Who knows what is the Greek for Vesuvius, to 
begin with ? And then those words, rumbling, belch- 
ing, rustling, hissing, lava, volcano, * amber-coloured 
flame,* * bright red glare,* and I don't know what else, 
were every one of them regular stickers. It would be 
enough to shut up Chamberlain or Lethbridge either. 
I should like to see old Napper set to do it him- 
self. I'll be bound he would look precious blue over 
it." 

"I didn't understand Clifton to be complaining of 
its difficulty," said Ridley. " I couldn't quite make 
out what he meant. But he seemed to think it was 
an unfair passage to set." 

" Well, I don't see that, I must say," said Wright. 
" It was as hard for one as it was for another. Nor 
do I see why he should complain of the poem 
either. I thought it a first-rate subject — * Pestis 
Londinensis.' I don't think we have had a better 
this half." 

" Yes, but it is a very hard one," observed Ridley. 
" The whole examination was very hard, in my opi- 
nion. Those two passages from Sophocles, from the 
CEdipus Coloneus and the Electra,'were both of them 
stingers, and so were some of the Latin translations. 
But who is this } Here's the man you were speak- 
ing about — Norris, the Doctor's servant. He has got 
some message for us, I suppose. Well, what is it, 
Norris ? " 

" The Doctor begs that the gentlemen will all go 
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into the school-room," said Norris. "He and Mr. 
Napper are coming down in a few minutes to give 
out the prize." 

" And not before he's wanted," said Lyford. " Go 
and take our compliments to him, Norris, and beg 
he won't make any delay on our account. Come along, 
you fellows. We shall soon know the result now." 

They entered the school accordingly, where they 
found their schoolfellows broken up into small 
knots — all discussing apparently some subject which 
had just been broached, and which caused much sur- 
prise and perplexity. At the upper end was Pearce, 
surrounded by several of the sixth form, conspicuous 
among whom were Percy and Clifton. There was a 
red flush on the features of the latter, and his attitude 
and address were very different from those habitual 
with him. Percy too appeared at once astonished 
and annoyed. He stood with folded arms, looking 
on in stern silence. The Captain was doing his best 
to allay the irritation, whatever it might be. 

" I feel sure you must be mistaken, Clifton," he 
said. "No doubt it appears a very strange coin- 
cidence " 

" Coincidence } " reiterated Clifton, scornfully. " It 
is about as much a coincidence, I expect, as it would 
be if anyone were to find his watch in a thief's 
pocket. It is utterly impossible that it can be a 
coincidence, or rather that there should be two such 
coincidences in one day." 
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" Well, but, Clifton," said Holdsworth, " remember 
what happened in the sixth form examination, not 
many days ago. I heard you say how strange it was, 
that you should have been set on in a passage which 
you had been looking carefully up only a few days 
before. If I don't mistake, your words were, ' it was 
a curious coincidence.' Why should not this be one 
too?" 

" It is quite a different thing," said Clifton, " as 
everybody must see. As for the passage you speak 
of in the Agricola, there were only a certain number 
of passages in which one could be set on. The odds 
were not more than twenty to one against any one 
being put on in that passage. But this extraordi- 
nary bit about Mount Vesuvius, taken out of some 
author, no one knows whom — out of some book which 
no one in Wroxby, FU be bound, has read — it's a 
thousand to one at least, and more too, against two 
persons fixing upon it almost in the same day ! And 
then there's the poem, too. Don't tell me it was a 
coincidence. It is easy enough to deny it " 

"And just as easy to assert it, Clifton," said 
Percy, calmly. " I quite go along with you in the 
language you have used, as to the meanness of such a 
thing as you have here imputed to me " 

" I have not irhputed it to you, Percy," interposed 
Clifton. "On the contrary, I have expressly de- 
clared my belief in the possibility — I may say the 
likelihood — of your having had nothing to do with it." 
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"I do not understand you," said Percy. "If I 
had really seen the papers, as you say, before the 
examination, how could I possibly be free from the 
charge ? Webber, as you know, has gone up to the 
Lion to see a gentleman, or he ^" 

"Hush, hush," exclaimed Pearce, as the door 
opened, and Dr. Bowles, accompanied by Mr. Napper, 
and followed by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Lethbridge, 
and the other masters, entered the school -room. 
"Clifton," he added, in an under-tone, "you had 
better remain quiet — at all events until the Doctor 
has announced who is the winner. If you have got 
the scholarship, I suppose you will say nothing 
about this." 

" I do not know that," said Clifton, in the saqpie 
tone. "The thing ought to be exposed, in my 
opinion, let who will be the winner. But I shall, of 
course, say nothing till the Doctor has spoken." 

Meanwhile, the Doctor had taken his place in the 
elevated armchair, which he usually occupied on 
state occasions, and a seat was placed for Mr. Napper 
on his right hand. The under-masters took their 
places to the right and left, and the boys crowded 
close together in front of his desk, their eager faces 
showing how deeply they were interested in the forth- 
coming announcement. 

"Boys," began the Doctor, as soon as perfect 
silence had been obtained, " Mr. Napper has reported 
to me, I am extremely glad to say, that the exauii- 
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nation for the Luscombe Scholarship has been one 
highly creditable to the sixth form. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Morel will be greatly gfratified, when he hears 
this afternoon how well his bounty has been be- 
stowed. The Principal of Hertford, too, who has 
taken a great interest in this examination, will be 
much pleased. Mr. Napper states that all the can- 
didates, without exception, acquitted themselves well. 
Pearce, Fowler, and Wright, who are third, fourth, 
and fifth, have especially distinguished themselves; 
while between the first two the contest has been so 
close that it has only been determined this morning by 
the last paper — the translation, that is to say, from 
English into Greek prose." He paused a moment. 

" All right," whispered Lyford to Rogers. " Clif- 
ton is quite safe now. Translation into Greek prose 
is one of the things in which Clifton can flog Percy 
to ribbons." 

"Be quiet," said Rogers, in the same tone. "I 
want to hear what the Doctor is going to say." 

" I will now," resumed Dr. Bowles, " read out the 
list which Mr. Napper has given me. The Luscombe 
Scholar is Percy; the second, proxime accessit, is 
Clifton ; the third, Pearce ; the fourth. Fowler. 
Then Wright, Holdsworth, Ridley, Webber, Rogers, 
Hutchins, Halcombe, Bridge, Stevenson, and Lyford. 
Mr. Napper wishes especially to express his approval 
of several of Percy's papers — his Latin poem, his 
translation into Greek prose " 

X 
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" Neither of which were his own doing," broke in 
Clifton, stepping in front of the Head Master's desk. 
" I beg your pardon. Dr. Bowles,*' he resumed in a 
calmer tone, as the Doctor broke off his address, 
looking with surprise at the excited face and de- 
meanour of his pupil; "I do not wish to be dis- 
respectful. But a great injustice has been done 
here, and I appeal to you to set it right" 

" Great injustice ! Appeal to me!" repeated the 
Head Master. " I do not understand your meaning, 
Clifton." 

" I will explain myself, sir, if you will hear me." 

"Hear you.^ Of course, I will hear you. You 
know as well as I do, that I never refuse to hear any 
of you." 

"I do know it, sir," said Clifton, respectfully. 
*-May I go on?" 

" Certainly. What is it you complain of.?" 

'* That the examination papers for this Scholar- 
ship have been shown to Percy, before they were 
set, and his answers to the questions looked over 
and corrected," said Clifton. 

"Shown the papers — answers corrected! What 
can you be thinking of.?" exclaimed the Head 
Master, in greater astonishment than before. " The 
papers shown to Percy, his answers looked over 
and corrected, before the examination began! Who 
showed him the papers, and corrected his answers ?" 

" Mr. Chamberlain," replied Clifton, firmly. 
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"Mr. Chamberlain, sir!" burst out Dr. Bowles, his 
surprise overpowered by his indignation at this 
daring accusation. " Have you lost your senses ? Do 
you know what you are saying } ** 

" I quite understand what I am saying," returned 
Clifton, as respectfully as before, but wholly un- 
moved. "I am ready to make good What I have 
said." 

" This is intolerable," exclaimed the Head Master. 
" I know your unwillingness to submit to defeat, and 
am ready to make every possible allowance for your 
disappointment; but I cannot suffer this to go on. I 
am grieved and ashamed that such a thing should 
have been said at all; and more particularly in the 
presence of a gentleman who is a stranger to almost 
every one present. You had better retire to your 
room, Clifton, and think this quietly over. I have 
no doubt, in the course of a few hours you will see 
your own conduct in a proper light ; and be ready to 
ask your schoolfellow's pardon for the unfounded 
aspersion you have made upon him. As regards Mr. 
Chamberlain, I hardly think I can require you to 
apologise to Aim, It had better be altogether for- 
gotten that you have presumed to use his name 
at all." 

" I beg your pardon. Dr. Bowles," said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, coming forward, "but perhaps you will 
kindly allow me to say a word here. I have known 
Clifton a good many years. He was under me for 
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C C. were stamped upon it, and Somers thought it 
was mine. I looked at it, at his request, to find out 
to whom it belonged. There were a quantity of 
papers, and I saw only one or two. But one of 
them was the same piece of Greek prose which we 
had given us yesterday afternoon in the exami- 
nation. It had been rendered into Greek by Percy, 
and the Greek had been corrected by you, sir. Both 
Rogers and I saw it, and at once recognized the 
paper yesterday: There was also a Latin poem on 
the Plague — that too had been corrected by you. 
The same subject was set us yesterday morning. 
How many more of the papers there may have been 
in Percy's portfolio, I can't say. Those were all that 
we chanced to look at.*' 

" Does Rogers confirm this V asked Dr. Bowles, 
evidently a good deal surprised. 

" Yes, sir," said Rogers, coming forward ; " that is 
I can entirely confirm Clifton's statement as regards 
the bit of Greek prose. I noticed several very un- 
usual words in it, and am quite certain it was the 
same. The theme for the Latin verse was not 
exactly the one given yesterday in words, but was 
on the same subject." 

" Has anyone a copy of the examination papers } " 
said Mr. Chamberlain. " I have not seen any of 
them." 

"I \y^^r^ crinn^ spare copics of them here," said 
Mr n^ his bag. " I conclude you want 
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the last two. Here is the subject for the Latin 
poem; and here the English to be rendered into 
Greek." 

Mr. Chamberlain took them, and read them care- 
fully through. His face also exhibited a good deal 
of surprise. " Yes," he said at last. " It is certainly- 
true that I have seen this paper quite recently, and 
have corrected the Greek into which it was trans- 
lated. I remember several of the words quite dis- 
tinctly, and the Greek equivalents I gave for them, as 
for instance, KopKopvyn, 'rumbling;' xpiOvpuriuLOg, 'rust- 
ling ;' (TavdapaKivog 'bright red,' and others, as well as 
the Greek name of the mountain itself, Oittrov^iog, I 
remember I had some doubts whether that last word 
should be written with a /3, or not. This is certainly 
strange. And I have also looked over and corrected 
a poem, either of Percy's or Webber's, about 'the 
Plague,' though I am pretty sure it was the plague 
* at Athens,' and not * of London.' But I am equally 
sure that I did not set either of the papers. Percy, 
where did you get them from?" 

"Webber brought them, sir," said Percy. "He 
told me that he had got them out of the bundle 
of old examination papers, which you have allowed 
us, for the last month or two, to use as we liked." 

"O aye, I remember," said Mr. Chamberlain. 
" There are a great quantity of passages of the kind 
for translation, like the one in question ; and you 
have a great many times brought me extracts taken 
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from the same papers, turned into Greek or Latin ; 
have you not." 

" Yes, sir/' said Percy. " Sometimes two or three 
times a week." 

"That may very possibly explain the mystery," 
observed Dr. Bowles. 

" Will you not oblige Percy and Webber to pro- 
duce their paper-cases, sir ? " said Clifton. " Then 
it will be seen whether the examination paper in 
question is one of the present set or not." 

" I have already told Clifton," said Percy, " that 
our paper-cases have been lost for the last week, and 
we have tried to find them in vain. If I had known 
where the paper-case was, I should have shown it to 
Clifton when he first spoke about this. But even 
if the paper-case could be found, its contents would 
be nothing to the purpose. Webber never brings 
the original papers, but always copies them out. I 
recollect quite well that this passage was in his 
hand-writing. It is unlucky that he happens to be 
away at this moment." 

There was a pause, no one apparently knowing 
exactly what to say. Mr. Napper took advantage 
of it. " Will you allow me now, Dr. Bowles," he said, 
" to make one or two remarks, which will, I hope, 
clear up this singular affair. In the first place, with 
regard to the printing of the papers. The work was 
done, as you know, by Haldon, here in Wroxby. 
There never was but one revision of them, and that 
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was made either by Haldon or myself. I sent the 
first batch of papers, nearly a fortnight ago, by a 
friend who chanced to be passing through Wroxby. 
There were no Greek words in those, and I knew I 
could perfectly trust Haldon to correct the press. No 
proofs therefore were sent The papers were struck 
of!, and kept by Haldon, locked up in his bureau until 
I arrived. The last five were sent from Oxford last 
Saturday week. No proofs again were. sent, because 
as the first of them would not be set till Saturday 
morning, there was plenty of time for me to correct 
the press after my arrival. It had happened that the 
Principal was anxious to preach instead of myself in 
the College chapel on Thursday morning. I was, 
therefore, able to reach Wroxby by the early train, in 
time to set the first paper myself. On my way here 
from the station I called at Haldon's, corrected the 
few mistakes I found in the second set of papers, and 
put the first set into my bag here. I received the 
second set in the same way from Haldon on the 
Friday afternoon, and placed them with the others. 
No paper has ever been taken out from the case — 
which has always been kept locked — except those 
which I gave out with my own hands to the candi- 
dates in the college hall; of that I am quite positive. 
It IS, therefore, impossible that anyone can have got 
a sight of these papers ; unless, indeed, some, one saw 
them while they were printing at Haldon*s — — " 
**That is equally impossible, Napper," said Dr. 
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Bowles. "No one in Wroxby, but myself, knew 
where the papers were going to be printecj, and I 
have never mentioned it to anyone. None of the 
boys have ever heard anything about Haldon, so far 
as I am aware. Certainly he is not acquainted with 
any of them. Besides, Haldon is a thoroughly trust- 
worthy man, who always looks after these things him- 
self, and would never allow an MS. to pass out of his 
hands for a minute. I consider what you have said 
to amount to the clearest proof that no one can 
have seen the papers before the day of examina- 
tion." 

" Quite so," said Mr. Napper. " And now I will 
add a word or two, which I think will help to explain 
this mystery. The passage chosen for translation 
into Greek is one which was set me, a great many 
years ago, when I first went up for a scholarship at 
Oxford. I kept a copy of the paper myself, and it 
was from that that Haldon printed the present paper. 
I remember being struck with it at the time, as being 
particularly well suited to test a boy's knowledge of 
Greek. Therefore I chose it ; though I do not know 
the author from whom it is taken. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain has a large collection of old Oxford examina- 
tion papers, he may very likely have had this one 
among them." 

" Very likely indeed," repeated Dr. Bowles. "In 
fact, I think it is hardly necessary to inquire any 
further. Clifton, I hope you perceive now, that how- 
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ever strange the circumstances of this case may have 
seemed to you, you had no real ground for your 
suspicion." 

" I cannot say that I am satisfied, sir," said Clifton, 
doggedly. "I hope you will at least allow me to 
appeal to Mr. Morel before the scholarship is finally 
given away." 

" Indeed I shall permit nothing of the kind," said 
the Head Master, angrily. " I consider the case has 
been quite sufficiently inquired into, and will not 
allow Mr. Morel to be troubled. Nor can I suffer the 
enjoyment of the whole school to be interfered with, 
by any repetition of this scene at Luscombe Park. 
Unless therefore you will promise me to abstain from 
anything of the kind, I shall not suffer you to join 
your companions there." 

"Then I must stay at home, sir," said Clifton, 
turning away. " I cannot pretend to say that I shall 
not do all in my power to right myself." 

" You will do as you please about that," said the 
Doctor. " Boys, you may go now. The conveyances 
will be here by half-past twelve o'clock. I hope you 
will all be ready by that time." 

He rose and left the room, accompanied by Mr. 
Napper and the ushers. The boys streamed out by 
the opposite door, and Clifton was presently left be- 
hind — he and Jem Somers the only tenants of the 
school-room. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IT wanted still an hour to the time named by the 
Doctor for the arrival of the carriages. Under 
ordinary circumstances nothing would have been 
thought of but the approaching festivities. Tales 
of the beauties of Luscombe Park had been in circu- 
lation in the school for weeks past — these beauties 
continually receiving fresh embellishments, until it 
almost rivalled Aladdin's palace in the imagination of 
the boys: The flower-garden, and the American 
garden, and the great conservatory, and the shrubbery 
walks, and the labyrinth, and the bowling-green, and 
the ornamental water, with its fishing islands and 
pavilions, had formed the topic of continual conversa- 
tion after the boys had gone to bed, and during the 
intervals of lessons, ever since the day of the 
Athletic Sports. The cricket-match on the park turf, 
the boat race on the lake, the dinner in the conser- 
vatory — above all, the display of fireworks, with 
which the whole was to conclude, were subjects which 
the boys were never weary of discussing. But the 
scene that had just taken place had occasioned so 
much excitement, as to drive even Luscombe Park, 
for the time, out of their heads. 
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The boys had no sooner left the school-room, than 
Percy became the centre of an enthusiastic and 
admiring throng. He was, as the reader knows, both 
liked and respected in the school ; and it was felt that 
on the present occasion he had fully deserved the 
success which had crowned his exertions. The boys 
could not help admiring Clifton's boldness, in ven- 
turing publicly to accuse one of the masters of un- 
fairness. But no one believed that there was any- 
thing in what he had said, beyond a mere outbreak 
of mortified pride and disappointment. The whole of 
the sixth form pressed forward to offer Frank their 
congratulations. 

" Hurrah, old fellow, that's your sort," shouted 
Holdsworth, warmly wringing his friend's hand .- " So 
you have been and done it, after all." 

" I never was more glad of anything in my life," 
said Pearce, following suit. " I must say, Frank, I 
don't think anyone ever better deserved to win." 

•' Hear, hear," said Fowler. 

"Three cheers for Frank Percy," said Holdsworth. 

The boys gave them with emphasis. 

" I agree in what you say, Pearce," said Ridley. 
" Whatever Percy did, he'd do fairly. Every fellow 
in the school thinks that." 

" Everybody but one," added Fowler. 

" Well, we ought to make some allowance for that 
one, I think," said Rogers. " Mind, Percy, I don't 
the least join in what he said. But he's a fellow to 
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feel being beaten in a way that none of us can quite 
understand. He was half mad with vexation, I ex- 
pect. I don't think he will persist in it, when he has 
time to think over it." 

" Here he comes," said Ridley, as the school-room 
door was opened, and Clifton's figure was seen issuing 
from it. " I must say that he doesn't look very much 
as though he were inclined to change his mind about 
this. He is going to try it on again, I expect," he 
muttered to himself. " We are going to have row 
number two." 

He had not finished speaking, when Clifton, with 
the angry flush still on his face, joined the group, and 
walked straight up to Percy. 

" Percy," he said,. " I have appealed to Dr. Bowles 
to do me justice in this matter, without effect. I now 
appeal to you. I have always believed you to be a 
gentleman " 

" And I have believed the same of you, Clifton," 
said Percy, in a tone which was at least as haughty 
as that of his schoolfellow. " I have never seen 
reason to doubt it till to-day." 

•' It is not my character that is called in question," 
said Clifton, more calmly. " I at least am not sus- 
pected of having obtained a valuable prize by unfair 
means. Wait a minute please," he added, seeing that 
Percy was about to offer an angry interruption — " I 
have said plainly that I do not charge you with being 
privy to the unfairness. But a gentleman will refuse 
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to avail himself of anything unfair, as much as he 
would to practise it" 

*•! do not require to be told that," said Percy. 
" But if you did not charge me with cheating, Clifton, 
you did charge Mr. Chamberlain; and that is quite 
as offensive in my ^yts, as if I myself had been 
charged with it" 

" You may take it in that way if you like," said 
Clifton. " But anyhow, I suppose if you were yourself 
accused, you would not refuse to have the whole 
matter thoroughly sifted." 

" Of course not," returned Percy. " I should lend 
every possible help towards doing it." 

"Very good," said Clifton. "Then, I call upon 
you to produce the papers, which I saw in your blot- 
ting case the night before the examination began. 
Your friend Webber told you — so you said — that 
they had been unfortunately lost — most unfortu- 
nately certainly so far as I am concerned, but as 
regards ^" 

" You have no right to put things in that way," 
interposed Holdsworth, " and if I were Percy I would 
refuse to answer." 

" I think you had better not interfere," said Clifton, 
coldly. " I am dealing with Webber's words, not 
Percy's. But let that pass. I have reason to believe 
that if these paper-cases can be found, they will 
prove the truth of my story. I simply call upon 
Percy, in the first place, to tell me where these paper* 
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cases have been put, and in the second to produce 
them." 

" I only wish I could produce them, for more reasons 
than one," said Percy. " I had a great value for the 
paper-case ; and was much vexed when I found it 
was lost. I have hunted for it everywhere." 

" That is what I cannot understand," said Clifton. 
" Somers has just told me that it was taken back to 
you on the Wednesday night, after I had informed 
him that it was yours." 

"You are mistaken," returned Percy. "I have 
asked Somers about it myself. He did not take it 
back to me. He gave it to one of the under- house- 
maids, a girl who had only been here a week or two, 
and did not know the ways of the place." 

"Well, what does she say .^" pursued Clifton. 

"She left the house two or three days ago. No one 
knows what she did with the paper-cases." 

"Isn't it most extraordinary that Somers should 
give it to an under-housemaid at all ? He always 
waits upon the fellows himself, as it is his b'lsiness 
to do." 

"He told me that he happened to 5.ee her 
going up the stairs at the moment, and was busy 
himself." 

" Well, supposing that to be so, isn't it mo 5t extra- 
ordinary that he should have picked out the one 
among the housemaids who was going to leave the 
house two days afterwards; and why isn't inquiry 
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made of her on the subject now ? I suppose Mrs. 
Chamberlain knows what is become of her?" 

" No, Mrs. Chamberlain does not. She does not 
know where the girl's friends live, though she 
has promised to ascertain, if she can. I know that, 
because I spoke to her myself, when I found that 
the blotting-book was lost She has set the house- 
keeper to make inquiries; but Mrs. Dawson hasn't 
found out yet." 

" Indeed. Well, now I ask you, Percy, do not you 
yourself think that all this sounds very strange? 
Does it look as if everything was quite fair and 
above-board ? Again I say, I don't charge you per- 
sonally with anything underhand. But what do you 
think of it yourself?" 

" I think you are unwarrantably suspicious in at- 
tacking, without any shadow of reason, persons whose 
characters are as honourable as your own. That is 
what I think." 

"Retain your opinion, if you will," said Clifton. 
"I shall make it my business to inquire into the 
matter." 

He turned round, and stalked haughtily away. At 
the same moment the gates were thrown open, and 
the coaches and omnibuses from Wroxby were seen 
driving up the lane — the horses gay with blue rosettes, 
and the drivers wearing like decorations at their but- 
ton-holes. With a general shout of delight, the boys 
rushed to secure their seats in the several conveyances 
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assigned them. A quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
school premises were left in possession of the old 
housekeeper, one or two of the under servants, and 
Clifton ; who had retired to his study to write a long 
letter of complaint to his father. 

Luscombe Park was indeed a noble pile of build- 
ing ; and its surroundings almost lovely enough to 
realize the gorgeous dreams of the young Wroxbeans. 
It was situated some three or four miles from the sea- 
coast, the park running down to the very edge of 
the bold cliffs, with which the shore was lined. The 
house itself, a castellated building, stood on a slight 
eminence, comma,nding a wide view to seaward, as 
well as over a long stretch of champaign country. 
The road wound, now through thick oak woods, under 
the shade of which fallow deer were seen reposing, 
now through broad patches of emerald turf, now 
along the banks of a picturesque stream, which ex- 
panded at the foot of the hill on which the house 
stood into a broad lake, studded with green ' islets. 
As the carriages passed over the ornamental bridge, 
and the boys came in sight of the preparations that 
had been made for their entertainment, they broke 
into a general shout of delight. On the wide ex- 
panse of lawn, lying between the borders of the lake 
and the flower-gardens surrounding the house, 
marquees had been pitched, and the wickets already 
set up for the cricket-match. On the bank several 
four-oared boats and barges were moored, with 

Y 
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watermen all ready to accompany any who might 
desire to explore the beauties of the lake. Tables 
were set out, at which fruit and cake and lemonade 
were provided for all who desired to break their fast 
before the dinner-hour. Swings and leaping-bars, 
and merry-go-rounds for the smaller boys, were pro- 
vided in prodigal abundance ; and on one of the 
islets nearest to the shore, which chanced to be low 
and grassy, a gorgeous display of fireworks had been 
set up. The host himself, to whom the reader has 
already been introduced, met them at the entrance 
to the pleasure-ground with a hearty welcome. He 
came forward and shook hands with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, under whose escort the boys had arrived ; and 
then standing upon a garden-seat, so as to be able 
to command a view of all present, he proceeded to 
address them. 

" Boys," he said, " I do not know whether you have 
been told that I am an old Wroxbean. It is a 
good deal more than twenty years since I was a boy 
there — a pupil of your excellent head-master, who 
was one of the junior tutors at that time. Since then« 
I have been long absent from England ; and a great 
deal of my life has been passed in strange and wild 
scenes, that bear little resemblance to this country. 
But I have never forgotten my school days at 
Wroxby ; and though I have no children of my own, 
I shall always take a warm interest in my fellow 
Wroxbeans. I am very glad to see you all here 
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to-day ; and I hope you will enjoy the preparations 
which have been made for your amusement. But 
there is one among you whom I am more especially 
glad to welcome. I learn from Mr. Napper that the 
examination for the scholarship has been in the 
highest degree creditable to the school, and that no 
one ever better deserved success than the one who 
has gained the first place in it. His name, I find, is 
Francis Percy. If he will now come forward, I shall 
be greatly pleased to shake hands with him." 

As he spoke, the crowd opened, and Frank pre- 
sented himself, amid the general acclamations of his 
school-fellows. Mr. Morel's eye rested upon him with 
evident pleasure. But Frank, as for the first time he 
caught sight of Mr. Morel's face and figure, started 
with surprise. It instantly struck him that he had 
seen Mr. Morel before — some years ago, he fancied, 
and not in Wroxby. He was differently dressed then, 
and somewhat slighter in figure; but Frank could not 
help thinking, nevertheless, that he had seen him 
before. And yet he must be mistaken. The particulars 
of Mr. Morel's history were now pretty generally 
known in the school. The boys had learned that he 
had returned to England only a few months previously, 
having been absent from it almost ever since he left 
school at Wroxby. How then was it possible that 
Frank could have encountered him before.^ And yet 
the bright dark eye, with its expression of gentle 
melancholy, the black beard and drooping moustache, 
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the upright and manly figure — all seemed familiar to 
him. 

Mr. Morel noticed his hesitation, and imputed it to 
diffidence. "I am glad to make your acquaintance," 
he said, stepping forward and taking his hand. " If 
you will come with me into the library, you will find 
Dr. Bowles and Mr. Napper, who are anxious, I 
believe, to say something to you. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Chamberlain, perhaps you will kindly undertake the 
superintendence of the sports during my absence. I 
hope you will all amuse yourselves till five o'clock, 
when there will be dinner in the great conservatory." 

The boys broke into a second cheer, and dispersed 
to their various amusements; while Mr. Morel, taking 
Frank's arm, led him up to the house. In the library 
they found the Head Master and Mr. Napper await- 
ing them, the latter evidently somewhat impatient of 
the delay. 

"I am really very sorry, Mr. Napper," said Mr. 
Morel, replying rather to his guest's looks than to 
his words. " But the boys have only just arrived. I 
suppose the drive took longer than was expected." 

" It does not signify much about that," said Mr. 
Napper, "but if this boy is not to miss the Bridgeman 
Exhibition, he must be in Oxford to-night, or at the 
latest early to-morrow morning." 

" The Bridgeman Exhibition," repeated Mr. MoreL 
" Is that what the Principal of Hertford wrote to me 
about a few weeks ago ? " 
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"Very likely," said Mr. Napper. "There are three 
Exhibitions in his gift, of fifty pounds a year each ; 
but they must, by the founder's will, be ftUed up 
before the last day of July, or they will be forfeited 
for that year." 

" Yes," said Mr. Morel. "So the Principal told me; 
but he said that there was unfortunately no vacalicy 
this year, though he hoped to be able to give one 
to our friend Percy here next summer." 

"Just so," said Mr. Napper, "but he has tele- 
graphed to me this morning that a vacancy has 
occurred. One of the Exhibitioners has unex- 
pectedly got an Indian appointment, and re- 
signs immediately. If the newly elected Luscombe 
scholar can reach Oxford in time for the college 
meeting to-morrow, the Principal will nominate him 
to the vacancy. If not, it must stand over till next 
year." 

" Well, then, he must set out immediately, I sup- 
pose," said Mr. Morel. "I should have liked for 
Percy to have been present at the dinner, and for 
the boys to have drunk his health. But, of course, 
that is not to be put into competition with a thing 
of this kind. I will ring and order a conveyance to 
be brought round immediately ; the dog-cart will be 
best. That will do the distance to the station easily 
in half an hour." 

" You can't possibly be in time for the two o'clock 
train," said Dr, Bowles, consulting his watch, " It 
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is half-past one now. And the dog-cart has still to be 
ordered." 

" Well, it does not greatly signify," said Mr. Morel. 
"There is the express at half-past six. You will 
reach Oxford before midnight by that. And after- 
wards there is the half-past eight slow train, which 
would bring you in some time in the morning."- 

" We had better start at once, if you please," said 
Mr. Napper, " and make sure of the express. Percy, 
I suppose it will not take you long to put up a few 
things } You will be required to stay in Oxford for a 
couple of days perhaps, not more." 

" I should like to say good-bye to Mrs. Knight, 
sir," said Percy. " I have not seen her yet, to tell 
her that I have gained the scholarship. She would 
think it unkind, if I were to go away without having 
first called upon her." 

"Quite right, my lad," said Dr. Bowles. "You 
can never be too grateful for what she has done for 
you. But you will have plenty of time to pay her a 
long visit, and still meet Mr. Napper at the station 
at half-past six." 

Mr. Morel rang the bell, and the dogcart was 
ordered. In a few minutes, Mr. Napper and Frank 
had taken their departure, and the host and Dr. 
Bowles left the house to return to the boys. They 
found them in a high state of enjoyment. A cricket 
match was in full progress — the Luscombe eleven, 
reinforced by some of Mr. Morel's keepers and 
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tenants, having proved themselves far worthier anta- 
gonists for the college boys than had been anti- 
cipated. The swings and seesaws, and merry-go- 
rounds were all in full operation. Aunt Sally was 
surrounded by a crowd of devotees ; a conjuror, who 
had established his stage on a smooth strip of turf 
under the shade of overhanging evergreens, was eli- 
citing unbounded applause from a large ring of spec- 
tators. But evidently the great attraction was a 
skiff race, which was in progress on the lake, for which 
a considerable number of aspirants had entered their 
names. There were only four skiffs, nearly about the 
same size, in which the competitors could row ; and 
as nearly twenty candidates had offered themselves, 
they had to be arranged in four or five different 
heats. When Mr. Morel and his guest arrived on the 
scene of action, the four-and-twenty rowers had been 
reduced first to six, and then to two; and now these 
two, Webber and Nicholson, were on the point of 
putting out for the decisive heat. 

" Better not take that boat, Webber," said Pearce, 
who having just been bowled out, had strolled down 
from the cricket-ground to look at the boat-race. 
" Take either of the others — those with the pink or 
green flag, not this." 

" Why not ? " said Webber ; " the red flag won in 
the first heat, and the blue in the second. Nicholson 
would have taken this, only I won the toss-up for 
choice." 
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" I don't think it's safe," said Pearce. " Clarke, 
who rowed in it, is a much lighter weight than you 
are, and well used to the water. Otherwise, I think 
he would have been upset. If you were to pull very 
hard, I think there would be considerable chance of 
an accident." 

Webber looked undecided, but Nicholson had 
already started, and by this time all the other boats 
had put off. " I'll take care," he said. " If I sit steady, 
I don't think there can be any risk." He pushed off, 
and his boat soon joined the others on their way to 
the starting-place. 

" He'd better have taken your advice," said an 
old Triton, addressing Pearce. "That boat is the 
crankiest we have. She has been upset more than 
once this summer. I hope the young gent can 



swim." 



" Yes, I believe he can swim," said Pearce. " But 
it may be awkward if he is upset half a mile from 
the shore. I suppose the lake is pretty deep, 
isn't it?" 

" Deep enough to drown he, at all events," returned 
the boatman. " I am thinking we had best put off 
in this punt, sir, and keep somewhere near him." 

" I have no objection," said Pearce, stepping into 
the punt as he spoke, and seating himself on the 
bench. They rowed out from the shore, and had got 
about halfway to the starting-place, when the signal 
gun was fired, and they saw the two boys start on 
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their homeward row, accompanied by a crowd of 
their schoolfellows in four-oars and wherries. They 
could see that the race was a close one. Neither of 
the competitors were very skilful with the sculls ; 
and more than once a crab, or a slip of the stretcher, 
elicited loud shouts of laughter from the spectators. 
As they drew near the goal, and were still almost 
oar and oar, their rowing grew more wild and irre- 
gular. At length, when they had arrived within a 
few boats' length of the spot where Pearce and his 
companion were lying, Webber altogether missed 
the water with his scull, falling backwards over 
the seat, amid the inextinguishable mirth of his 
schoolfellows. But their laughter was changed the 
next minute to a cry of dismay, when the un- 
lucky rower, making a vain attempt to recover 
his equilibrium, fairly rolled over the side into the 
water. 

He rose immediately to the surface, and struck out 
for the land ; but hampered as he was with his clothes, 
and exhausted by his previous exertions, he might 
have had some difficulty in gaining it, if Pearce and 
the waterman had not come up to his assistance. By 
their joint exertions he was hauled safely into the 
punt, and presently landed in a very dilapidated con- 
dition at the boat-house, just as Mr. Morel and the 
Head Master reached the spot 

" Who is that } what is the matter.?" exclaimed Dr. 
Bowles. " Has there been an accident ?" 
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" Webber has been upset, sir," said Pearce, *' but 
no one else ; and I don't think he is hurt." 

" Go up to the house, my lad," said Mr. MoreL 
" My housekeeper will find you some fresh clothes, 
I daresay, and a glass of wine or spirits and water to 
keep the cold out." 

" Well, no. I think he had better not," said Dr. 
Bowles. "He had better go home straight to 
Wroxby, It's not above two miles and a half the 
short way across the fields. He'll do it easily in half 
an hour. Then he can change his things and come 
back again in time for the fireworks." 

"Who is that boy?" asked Mr. Morel. "Is he in 
the sixth form." 

"Yes," said the Doctor, "and a very tolerable 
scholar. I have just got him a situation as a junior 
master, in a large school in Birmingham. The 
Head Master was here about it only this morning. 
Webber is to go at once." 

"He is rather young to be a teacher, isn't he.?" 
suggested the other. 

" Well, yes," said the Head Master. " But he has 
no other prospects. His father was a tradesman here 
in Wroxby, who failed some years ago, and is now in 
an almshouse. Webber is a sharp fellow, and will, 
I daresay, do very well." 



CHAPTER XX. 

FRANK PERCY re-entered the school premises 
in a high state of satisfaction. He had just 
parted from Mrs. Knight arid Edith, whose delight 
at his success knew no bounds. A rumour had reached 
them that the result of the examination was doubtful ; 
and the messenger whom Frank had despatched just 
before his departure for Luscombe Park, had put oft 
the delivery of his message until his work for the 
day should have been finished. Mrs. Knight and 
Edith had been too nervous to go up to the college 
and make inquiry themselves ; and their fears that 
the issue was unfavourable to Frank increased with 
every hour that went by. His arrival, therefore, 
radiant with success, was hailed with rapture; which 
was made quite complete when they were told ot 
the Bridgeman Exhibition. 

"Oh, mamma, I am so glad," exclaimed Edith. 
"There will be no need now to trouble that Mr. 
Graves for any money at all. Frank won't be under 
any obligation to him. You will write and tell him 
so this evening, won't you, mamma?" 
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'* I shall write a very kind letter, my dear," said 
Mrs. Knight, "and tell him that there will be no 
need for us to trespass on his kindness, but we are 
none the less thankful to him on that account. That 
is what you would wish, Frank, is it not?" 

" Yes, certainly, mamma," said Percy. " Or rather 
don't you think that I ought to write myself? I 
don't mean in your place, of course, but oughtn't I 
to thank him too." 

" I think it would be better, my boy. Suppose you 
sit down and write at once, and then your letter can 
go with mine." 

" I can't stop now," said Percy. " I must go up 
to the college, and put up my things for Somers to 
take up to the station. But I can come here and 
take tea, before I join Mr. Napper. The train doesn't 
go till half-past six, so there will be plenty of time." 

With this understanding, Frank took his leave, and 
walked up to the college. He had never felt so 
happy in his life. Everything seemed to prosper 
with him. Here was the university career, which he 
had so long desired, but which had seemed completely 
out of his reach — here it was suddenly open to him — 
nay, fully provided for. Frank knew enough of 
Oxford to be aware that there were prizes which even 
undergraduates could obtain, which would help him 
still further in passing with ease and comfort through 
college life. Mr. Napper, indeed, in the course of 
th^ drive from Luscombe had told him as much— 
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had even promised that if he continued steady and 
diligent, he would give him private help in reading 
for university scholarships, and the schools. Frank 
knew that Mr. Napper's reputation as a tutor stood 
very high in Oxford ; and the advantages which he 
had offered him gratuitously could only be purchased 
by others at a very high price. Yes, everything did 
indeed seem to prosper with him. He quite pitied 
Clifton, who had been so near obtaining the same 
success, and had just missed it 

This frame of mind towards his schoolfellow was 
not, however, destined to last very long. As he 
passed through the courtyard leading to the house, 
he suddenly came upon Clifton himself, who was 
walking up and down under the shade of the trees, 
looking very black and angry. The moment his 
eye lit upon Percy, he hurried up and confronted 
him. 

" Percy," he said, " I have to inform you that Mrs. 
Dawson has found Mary Trigg — the housemaid who 
left last Friday." 

" Indeed," said Percy, rather coldly, for Clifton's 
demeanour did not please him. "I am glad to 
hear it." 

*'You will not be very glad, I think," retorted 
Clifton, " when you hear what she says." 

" If she can tell me what has become of my blot- 
ting-case, I shall be glad," repeated Percy, in the 
same tone as before. 
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" What she says is that she did take the paper- 
cases up to you — took them up to you in your rooms, 
the morning after she had them from Somers." 

" She says what is not true, then," said Frank. 

" It is easy to say that," said Clifton. " But what 
motive should sAe have for not telling the truth ? " 

" I do not mean to charge her with falsehood," said 
Percy. " I only say that she is mistaken." 

" I don't see how she could be mistaken," persisted 
Clifton, " in such a matter as that.'* 

" Nevertheless, she is," returned Frank, 

"It is all very well to take things in that 
way," said Clifton, who was growing more and 
more angry, " but this kind of thing will not 
do. Look here. I complain that you saw the 
examination papers for Mr. Morel's prize, pre- 
pared your answers to them, and had those answers 
corrected by Mr. Chamberlain, before the day of 
examination. You deny that, and I am called upon 
for my proof. I say that I have proof positive of 
my statement in the papers contained in your blot- 
ting-case. I say that I myself saw in that blotting- 
case a copy of the Greek prose paper — the English 
translated into Greek — in your handwriting, revised 
by Chamberlain. When I require that this blotting- 
case shall be produced, you declare that it has been 
lost by one of the servants — a servant who has left 
the house, so that she cannot be questioned. Now 
she has been found, with a good deal of difficulty, 
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and declares that she did not lose the paper-case, as 
you represent, but that she gave it back ; and that 
you have it in your possession. All that you say to 
that is, that her statement is false I don't believe it 
is false, and I tell you so plainly." 

" You mean to say that I lie, in fact," exclaimed 
Percy, bursting into the fury which he had so long 
suppressed. 

" I did not use that phrase," said Clifton, " and if 
I had, that would not alter the facts of the case. I 
have no means of proving whether you have spoken 
the truth or not, nor is that any concern of mine. 
The question is, whether I have or have not been 
unfairly deprived of the scholarship. Be as angry as 
you like, I tell you flatly that I believe I have been 
cheated out of Mr. Morel's prize." 

" If I had a horsewhip, I would lay it across your 
shoulders," shouted Frank, no longer able to control 
himself. 

" Come into the school-room, and I will lend you 
one, if you like to try that," retorted his schoolfellow. 
'' I think you would soon wish that you had let it 
alone." 

The two boys faced one another with flashing eyes, 
and looks of defiance. Presently Clifton, who was 
the cooler of the two, again spoke, — 

" As soon as Dr. Bowles returns, I mean to bring 
this matter before him again. He cannot refuse to 
hear Mary Trigg's evidence, and oblige you to pro- 
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duce your blotting-books and the papers in them, 
which Rogers and I saw. If that does not do, I will 
appeal to Mr. Morel — ^to Mr. Morel, I say, and no one 
shall prevent me. Mr. Morel is a gentleman, and I 
am quite sure that he will say that I ought to have 
this prize. And now I have no more to say.*' 

He turned away and resumed his walk under the 
elms. After a moment's hesitation, Percy also con- 
tinued his way towards the door of Mr. Chamberlain's 
house. 

" I am glad I did not pitch into him," he thought, 
** as I was very near doing. The Sixth don't fight, 
whatever happens. That has always been a rule at 
Wroxby ; and besides I suppose I ought now to con- 
sider myself an Oxford undergraduate. All right, 
Mrs. Dawson," he added, addressing the old house- 
keeper, who had come out of the house in alarm at the 
loud altercation she had heard. "There's nothing 
wrong. I am just going to put up my clothes, and 
send them by Jem to the station." 

He mounted to his room, took his carpet-bag, and 
began packing. He remembered that he would have 
to stay a day or two in Oxford, and might very 
probably be asked out to dinner. If so, it would be 
necessary for him to take his best black suit. That 
was at the very bottom of his box, and he was 
obliged to remove all its contents in order to get at 
it. But he had not proceeded far in his task before 
he came upon two articles, the sight of which caused 
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him to start with great and very unwelcome surprise. 
These were his own and Webber's blotting-books, 
shut and clasped, but with several manuscript papers 
protruding from them. He saw in a moment how 
they had come there. The housemaid, unacquainted 
with the ways of the house, had supposed that the 
boxes in the boys* bedrooms were the places in 
which they kept their books ; and not finding Percy 
in his room, had deposited the blotting-cases there. 
The next morning the clean linen of the week had 
been laid over them, and there they had remained 
unsuspected during the search for them. 

" I am glad they are found," thought Percy, " only 
I wish they had come to light before I had that row 
with Clifton in the court just now. This will give 
something like a colour to his insolence. But never 
mind. The papers will prove to the satisfaction of 
anyone whose opinion is worth having, that the 
charges are utterly without foundation. I should 
like to see that passage again, and find out if I can 
where it really did come from." 

He took up the paper-cases as he spoke. His own 

lay undermost. As he lifted them, a folded paper — a 

letter, apparently — fell to the ground. He took it up, 

not sure whether it belonged to him or Webber. The 

signature at the end, " Thomas Hutton," assured him 

that it must be his property. " It must be mine," he 

muttered tohimsell ; " Webber has no correspondence 

with Tommy, and yet it is odd too. It must be an old 

z 
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letter. I don't remember to have had one from him 
for months. Let us see what it is about." 
He opened it and read as follows : — 

" Wroxby Post Office, Saturday^ July 20. 
" The enclosed has just arrived. I have no doubt 
it is the packet you spoke of. It must be returned to 
me in two hours at latest. I don't quite understand 
what you want to see^it for, nor can I guess what it is 
about. I tell you plainly I don't like sending it to 
you, nor would I send it, if I did not believe what you 
tell me — that Frank Percy's prospects in life depend 
on your seeing it. I should lose my situation and be 
ruined outright, if it should be found out that I had 
sent it to you. But I know you are Frank Percy's 
warm and true friend, and I would risk anything for 

his sake. 

" Yours in haste, 

" Thomas Hutton. 

" Mr. G. Webber, Rev. J. Chamberlain's, Wroxby College." 

The letter fell from Percy's hands. He could not 
for a minute or two realise to himself the meaning 
of what he had read. It seemed too shocking to be 
true. There must surely, after all, be some mistake. 
He read it a second, and a third time, before he could 
convince himself that so disgraceful a trick really had 
been played. But as he recalled the occurrences of the 
fatal Saturday on which Tommy Hutton's letter was 
written, many things corroborated the evidence of its 



i 
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Statements. He remembered Geoffry's coming in 
^ hastily with his hat on, out of breath, as though he 

had been running some distance; and that was about 
six o'clock — just the time when the evening letters 
were sent out from the post-office. It was Webber 
who had produced the piece of English prose to be 
translated into Greek, and which had, evidently only 
just before, been copied in his handwriting. It was 
Webber who had suggested the theme for the Latin 
poem, and many of the passages in the various 
authors, to which special attention was to be paid. 
He had congratulated himself, he remembered, at the 
j time, on the accuracy with which the Sophocles, the 

I Thucydides, the Horace, and the Tacitus had all 

been got up over again just before the examination — 
the result of which had been that he had translated, 
without a mistake, every passage set in the papers. 
A very different aspect was given to this circumstance 
by the present discovery. No; there could be no 
doubt about the matter. The Luscombe Prize had 
been won by most dishonourable means, though he 
himself had been wholly unaware of their employ- 
ment. Clifton's language, a quarter of an hour ago, 
had been more than justified. 

And what was to come next } Well, of course, so 
far as he was concerned, there could be but one thing 
to be done. He must go straight back to Luscombe 
Park, and tell Dr. Bowles and Mr. Morel what he had 
discovered. Clifton, not he, was the rightful Luscombe 
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Scholar — Clifton, not he, must be the one to accom- 
pany Mr. Napper to Oxford. This thought passed 
through his mind, as he watched Clifton still con- 
tinuing his impatient walk under the trees. Pre- 
sently the gate opened, and Webber ran across the 
courtyard, splashed with mud, and dripping wet 
Frank hardly noticed him. His whole thoughts were 
fixed upon his injured rival. Was he bound to call 
him upstairs at once, and tell him everything ? No, 
he felt he could not bring himself to do that Doubt- 
less Clifton had been bitterly wronged, but not by 
himself or by Mr. Chamberlain, the two persons whom 
he had accused. Reparation and apology were due, 
but neither of them from him. No ; the proper per- 
sons for him to speak to were certainly the Head 
Master and Mr. Morel. Once more, he ought to lose 
no time in doing so. 

He had taken up his hat for the purpose, when 
the noise of footsteps hastily ascending the stairs was 
heard, and Webber, who had just changed his clothes 
in the housekeeper's room, opened the door. 

"Somers tells me you are still here, Frank," he 
said. " I thought you had set off for Oxford with 
Mr. Napper Jong ago. Ah! you are packing up, I 
see," he continued, as his eye rested upon the open 
box and carpet-bag. "But what is the matter, 
Frank ? What can have happened to you } Why do 
you look at me like that ?" 

Frank made no direct answer. He picked up 
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Tommy Hutton's letter from the floor, and handed it 
to Webber. " I read that," he said, bringing out his 
words with difficulty; " read it through — by mistake." 
He turned away, sat down on the bed, and hid his 
face in the pillow." 

Webber turned as white as death, and for a few 
minutes did not speak. Then he said, in a low 
smothered voice, " You say you have read this letter 
—the whole of it.?" 

"Yes, I know all." 

"What then.?" 

" There is but one thing that I can do.** 

" Of course, I have known that from the first. You 
will make the whole thing public at once, and show 
that you had no hand in it. You will have no diffi- 
culty in doing that." 

"Yes, I must," repeated Percy. "I have no choice 
but to do it. I cannot be made a cheat, a liar, as 
this would make me if I held my tongue. Oh, 
Geoffry, why have you done this.? I know what 
provocation you have had from Clifton — what just 
reason you have to dislike him " 

"And do you suppose tftat to have been my motive .?" 
interrupted Webber. " No doubt I do dislike Clifton. 
Few fellows have had better reason to dislike another. 
But if that had been all, he might have been Luscombe 
Scholar a hundred times over for me ! Can you think 
of no other motive that may have prompted me to 
do this ?" 
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" Yes, I am afraid you meant to serve me," said 
Percy, in a softer tone. " But how was it you did not 
understand that I would rather have failed so utterly, 
as to have been sent away from Wroxby in disgrace, 
than have won a false and shameful victory like this ? 
Why did you not leave me to take the chance of the 
examination, whatever it might be ?" 

" Because I knew how you longed for this, Frank — 
because you have told me again and again that your 
hopes in life depended upon it — because I foresaw that 
you would certainly be beaten, if I did not interfere. 
I knew from the moment when Clifton began to work 
in that resolute manner, what the result would be. I 
saw that he was determined to win — not that he 
wanted the prize on his own account, but he knew 
your wishes, and he was resolved to baffle them. 
When he sets himself fairly to work, he has no equal 
in Wroxby. Every week that went by showed me, 
only more plainly, that I was right. Only a fortnight 
ago I overheard Chamberlain and Lethbridge talking 
it over. They both deplored the fact, but they both 
expected Clifton's success. And then came the Sixth 
Form Examination, which left no doubt remaining. 
Blame me as you will, Frank, I could not stand by 
and see you so bitterly disappointed." 

" I know you have always meant kindly by me — " 
began Percy. 

" Meant kindly by you, Frank ? Is that all you 
can say.^ Do you remember what you have done for 
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me, ever since I have been at Wroxby? Do you 
remember how you pledged your mother's watch, to 
save me from being expelled? Do you remember 
how you stood up to that bully, Winslow, in our 
third half-year, and would not let him thrash me, 
though you got beaten till you could not stand 
yourself? On no occasion when I needed a friend 
have you ever failed me. Frank, Frank, you have 
often told me that I can hate bitterly; but I can love, 
as well as hate. I know quite well that I have done 
wrong. I knew it when I was doing it. But, think 
of me as you will, I would do it all over again, sooner 
than you should undergo such a disappointment as 
Clifton's success in the examination would have 
been. If you had only been admitted at Oxford, 
I should care little for this exposure now. 

" Yes," he resumed, " I knew it was wrong. I knew 
what the consequences would be if I were to be found 
out, and so. did Tommy Hutton. Poor Tommy ! It is 
there that I feel I have been most to blame. I had 
little scruple in depriving Clifton of what he did not 
really want at all, except out of spite towards you. 
And I was careful that you should be in no way im- 
plicated in the matter; that if all were to be found 
out, no atom of reproach should attach to you. I 
ought to have thought more of the injury to Hutton, 
and I am afraid I shall never be able to make up to 
him for it. I see, too late, that I cannot take all the 
consequences on myself, as I had intended." 
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"Oh, Geoffry, what shall I do?" cried Percy, dis- 
tractedly. " I had resolved at first to go and tell the 
whole immediately to Dr. Bowles. I did not think 
what the consequences of doing so would be. No 
doubt it is my duty to do so now. But I feel that I 
can never do it. Oh, Geoffry, Geoffry! what have 
you done.?" 

" Frank, do not think I ask you to conceal this. If 
I spoke bitterly at first, it was before I had seen how 
you took it. I would rather you told the whole than 
grieve over it, as it is plain that you are doing. Per- 
haps Hutton's share in the matter may be concealed. 
Will it not do if I acknowledge that I obtained the 
papers, before they were taken to the printers, and 
copied them out.? That will be enough; and I may 
refuse to say in what manner I obtained them." 

" I do not think that would be allowed to pass," 
said Percy. " But even if it did, that would be but 
half my trouble removed. Do you think that your 
ruin, Geoffry, would be nothing to me — ruin incurred 
wholly for my sake, and of which I myself am 
required to be the instrument?" 

He walked up and down the room in deep distress 
and perplexity. " I cannot see my way," he mut- 
tered, " and yet I must come to some resolution, and 
that very soon. . Geoffry," he said, suddenly pausing 
in his walk, "do not think me unkind, but I am 
going to ask you to leave me to myself. I think I 
could decide this matter better alone." Webber got 
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Up immediately, and moved to the door. He stopped 
when he was half way across the room, and turned 
round. 

" Will you shajce hands, Frank," he said, "before 
I go, and forgive me for this.^ I know it will be more 
than I deserve." 

Frank ran up, and flung his arms round Webber's 
neck. " God bless you, Geoffry," he said. " If every 
one forgives you as readily as I do, you have little to 
fear." 

Webber burst into tears. " I see how wrong it 
has all been now," he said, " but it is too late. Once 
more, Frank, do what you feel to be right, and do not 
spare me." He opened the door, and was gone in a 
moment. 

Frank turned the key, and sat down on the bed to 
think. The evening was drawing on. It wanted little 
more than an hour to the time when he must meet 
Mr. Napper at the station. Of course, it was impos- 
sible that he could go with him to Oxford. There- 
fore that matter at least need give him no trouble. 
He must send up a note to the station, to say he had 
been unexpectedly prevented from joining him. He 
resolved to do this at once, and drawing out his pencil, 
wrote what was necessary on a sheet of note paper, 
which he found in his blotting-case. Taking this 
down stairs, he gave it to the school servant, with 
directions to take it up to the station, and deliver it 

• 

to Mr. Napper. Then he returned to his own room, 
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and once more locked himself in. His mind was 
quite made up to two things. In the first place 
Clifton was to have the scholarship. In the second, 
he would not reveal the share which his two friends 
had had in the cheat which had been practised. To 
make sure of the latter, he resolved at once to 
destroy, so far as was possible, all evidence of the 
fact. He collected together all the papers bearing 
on the late examination, thrust them, together with 
Tommy Hutton's letter, into the grate; and striking 
a light with a lucifer match, set them on fire. 

" But that is not enough," he thought, as he saw 
the last fragment turn to ashes. " If Clifton brings 
forward what he has learnt from the servant girl about 
the blotting-cases, inquiry must follow. I shall be 
obliged to say that I have found the papers, 
and have destroyed them. Of course, that will 
create suspicion that there has been fraud, and 
Webber will certainly confess the whole. The only 
thing I can do is to throw myself on Clifton's for- 
bearance. I can tell him that I have discovered, 
since I saw him, that he has been unfairly deprived of 
the prize, as he supposed, but that neither I nor Mr. 
Chamberlain had anything to do with the unfairness. 
I can tell him that I have resolved at once to give 
up the prize to him, and have already told the Doctor 
as much; but that I entreat him, as a personal favour 
to myself, to be satisfied without further inquiry into 
the matter. I shall have no right to ask such a 
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thing of any one, I know, least of all of him. But 
he may grant it. It is my only hope that he will. 
Yes, that will be best : I will send a note to him at 
once, asking him to meet me in the Elm Walk this 
evening, before prayers, and to take no steps in' this 
matter until he has seen me." 

" And now I must go down, I suppose, to Mrs. 
Knight, and get her to write to the Doctor, giving 
him formal notice that I mean to leave the school at 
once, and have changed my mind about going to 
Oxford. I dread that more than anything. How 
shall I ever tell her.? God help me to bear this!" 
He threw himself upon his knees, and tried to 
pray, but it was long before he could command 
his sorrow sufficiently to do so. He was but 
eighteen, remember, and had struggled, without 
the help of parent or kinsman for years past, to 
realise a cherished hope. After long and toilsome 
effort he had achieved it at last. The golden prize 
was already in his grasp. A brighter prospect than 
he had ventured to hope for, had been opened to him. 
And now in an instant, without the slightest fault of 
his, he was called upon to surrender it all, to take in 
its place, and for life so far as he could see — the lower 
station, the dull uninteresting employment, from 
which he had so manfully laboured to deliver himself. 
The reader will surely forgive him for that hour of 
weakness. 

At the end of it he got up, and once more taking 
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his hat, went down to Beach Villa, leaving his note 
for Clifton with Somers on the way. 

We must pass over his interview with Mrs. Knight 
It is enough to say that an hour and a half after- 
wards, a note was dispatched by that lady to the 
Head Master, announcing that, for reasons which she 
could not explain to Dr. Bowles, Frank Percy had 
changed his intention as regarded his future career — 
that it was not his purpose to go to the University, 
but to accept another situation which had been offered 
him in a distant part of England. The Luscombe 
Scholarship, therefore, to which Frank had never 
been formally presented, would devolve to Clifton ; 
who had been so nearly even with him in the exami- 
nation. Dr. Bowles was assured that neither Frank 
nor herself entertained, or ever would entertain, any 
feelings towards Wroxby College, or himself per- 
sonally, but those of the deepest affection and reve- 
rence. They could only hope that he would not be 
induced by what must have seemed a strange course 
to him, to withdraw from them the kindness they so 
deeply valued. 



CHAPTER XXL 

IT was quite dark, except for such light as the 
moon afforded, when Percy left Mrs. Knight's 
house, and went up to the College to keep his appoint- 
ment with Clifton. He felt depressed and miserable. 
The interview with Mrs. Knight had proved more 
painful than even he had anticipated, and he wanted 
quiet and rest. But he was aware that this wish 
could not be indulged until he had seen Clifton, and 
secured his silence. It was painful to him, moreover, 
to the last degree, to ask a favour like that of anyone, 
and most of all of Clifton, whose contemptuous lan- 
guage and demeanour had stung him to the quick. 
Still it would be the only means of saving Webber 
and Hutton, and he was resolved to persevere. He 
reached the College gate just as the clock struck 
half-past nine. Glad to find the courtyard en- 
tirely empty, he moved cautiously up, under the 
shadow of the wall, until he reached the Elm Walk. 
He had considered it very doubtful throughout whe- 
ther Clifton would consent to give him the interview 
he asked : and it was, therefore, with very considerable 
satisfaction that he saw his schoolfellow's tall figure 
standing, with his arms folded, at the entrance of the 
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arbour, which formed the finish of the Elm Walk, 
awaiting his arrival. 

Clifton saw him as he came up the gravel walk, but 
did not move forward to meet him, or give any 
sign that he was aware of his presence. His de- 
meanour was cold and constrained — ^that of a person 
who suspects some attempt to take advantage of him, 
and is resolved to defeat it. 

Frank saw it, and felt more dispirited and sad than 
before. It argued ill for the success of his attempt. 
But it should not be his fault if he failed. 

"I am obliged to you, Clifton, for meeting me 
here," he began. " It is kind of you — more than I 
had a right to ask. Of course you must have thought 
my request a strange one." 

Clifton bowed coldly, but said nothing. 

" I feel the strangeness of it myself," resumed Frank, 
not knowing how to introduce the subject uppermost 
in his thoughts. " I could not have wondered if you 
had refused it." 

" I am not sure that I did right in agreeing to it,*' 
said Clifton, in a constrained voice; "but I don't like 
the idea of refusing to face anyone who challenges 
me to meet him, either as a friend or an enemy." 

" My object is a friendly one," said Percy. 

"I am glad to hear it," returned Clifton; "but I 
cannot forget the terms on which we parted only an 
hour or two ago." 

"It is in consequence of what passed then, that I 
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wish to speak to you now," continued Percy. "When 
we met this afternoon, you appealed to me — to my 
honour, to see that justice was done in the matter of 
this Luscombe Prize." 

" I did," said Clifton, " and you refused, in language 
which I am not likely to forget, to listen to the appeal. 
Well, what then ?" 

" I am sorry I did so. I ought not to have spoken 
as I did. I have discovered that I was in the wrong." 

The stiffness of Clifton's manner relaxed somewhat, 
but he still spoke coldly. 

" You have discovered that you were in the wrong } 
Have the paper-cases been found ?" 

"Yes," returned Percy; "they were found very 
soon after we parted." 

"And it turns out, I suppose, that the papers which 
Rogers and I saw were the same as those given in the 
Luscombe Examination ?" 

" Yes," replied Frank, in a low, but perfectly clear, 
tone. 

" In fact, that all I said to Dr. Bowles and the Sixth 
Form — which has been so flatly denied, and which I 
have been so bitterly attacked for asserting — is all 
true.?" 

"No, Clifton; what you said was not the fact, 
though I cannot wonder at your having believed 
it to be so. Your statement was to the effect that 
Mr. Chamberlain had shown me the papers, and cor- 
rected my answers to them. That was utterly with- 
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out foundation. Mr. Chamberlain is at this moment 
entirely ignorant that everj^hing was not perfectly 
straightforward from first to last." 

"Mr. Chamberlain believes that all was fair, but you 
know that it was not — is that your meaning ?" 

" It is, Clifton. I have found out, within the last few 
hours — ^what up to that time I believed to be impos- 
sible and even absurd — ^that you have been grossly 
and shamefully cheated;— that you have been defeated 
by the most unfair means; — that you, not I, ought to 
have been the winner." 

"You have? Then the papers were shown you, 
but not by Mr. Chamberlain ; and you did not at the 
time know them to be the papers .^" 

" I did not — I had no suspicion of it — I would not 
have believed it, if I had not had the clearest 
proof." 

" I can quite credit that," said Clifton ; " but if these 
papers were not given to you by Mr. Chamberlain, 
they must have been shown you by some one else — 
Mr. Napper, or Haldon, or one of his men " 

"Nothing of the kind, I assure you," interposed 
Percy ; " you are quite wide of the truth." 

" Well, perhaps I may be. But it will all be known 
before long. And now, I should like to know why 
you have asked me to meet you here to-night ?" 

" I wished first to tell you this." 

"Why to me, and not to the Doctor.?" 

"Because it is my earnest wish that the Doctor 
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may never hear of it at all." He laid his hand on 
Clifton's shoulder as he spoke. 

"Indeed!" exclaimed his companion, indignantly, 
breaking from him. "That is what you want with 
me, is it ? You first defy and insult me, and then 
when the truth of my story is proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, you want to suppress all further 
reference to it, and screen the offender from the 
penalty of his offence ! I don't ask who he is, or what 
your reason may be for wanting to save him from 
detection. But I will be no party to it. His rascality 
shall be fully exposed, that I promise you. And now 
I shall just wish you good evening. If I had known 
what you wanted to see me about, I shouldn't have 
come here at all." 

He was- walking off in the direction of the house, 
when Percy put himself in his way, entreating him to 
stop. 

" Clifton, you told me this morning you believed me 
to be a gentleman, and that I would not demean 
myself to tell a lie." 

" I did," said Clifton. " Nor do I doubt it now." 

" Then, on my word of honour, I am sure you will 
be sorry for it, if you refuse to hear me. First, 
let me tell you exactly what I have done since I 
made the discovery of the trick which had been 
played. You may not know it, perhaps, but the loss 
of this Scholarship is the forfeiture of all my future 
prospects. I shall be obliged to take a clerkship in 

A A 
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a solidtoi's oflSce — a life which will be as unwelcome 
to me as any could possibly be." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Clifton. " I certainly did not 
know that But that " 

^ But that cannot make any difference, as regards 
this matter. The Scholarship never was mine by 
rightSL A note has been already sent to Dr. Bowles, 
announcing that I have changed my mind about 
going to the University; that I am going to leave 
Wroxby at once, and conclude that you, as a 
matter of course, will be the Luscombe Scholar." 

"You have done that already, you say.^" asked 
Clifton. 

"Yes; the Doctor has had the note this two hours. 
You did not, I suppose, imagine that I wished you to 
give up your right to me ?" He spoke with some 
tinge of haughtiness in his tone. 

"Go on," said Clifton, "you have something to 

add." 

" Yes. I wish to point out that you will, therefore, 
gain nothing by insisting on an inquiry, except the 
exposure of a very painful secret — exposure which 
would bring shame and suffering, not only on those 
who have in a great measure deserved it, but on 
others who have not deserved it at all. And further, 
I myself should be made the instrument of those 
painful consequences— a thing I would fain avoid, if it 
be possible. Of course, I could not refuse to answer 
if the Doctor questioned me " 
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" Could it not be proved without your help ?" 

" No. If I had chosen to remain silent, it would 
never have come to light. It could not be brought to 
light even now, unless through me. But that is beside 
the question. If you insist on my speaking, I must 
speak. Once more, I urgently entreat you to forego 
your right in this matter, and inquire no more. Will 
you grant this as a personal favour; the first, I 
believe — certainly the last, that I shall ask of you ?" 

Clifton made no reply for some minutes. It was 
difficult for a lad of his proud and determined nature 
to forgive the wound which his vanity had suffered, 
or forego the settled purpose of proving himself right 
in the face of the angry opposition he had received. 
But he had been deeply moved by Percy's words and 
demeanour ; and the nobler qualities of his character 
began to reassert themselves. He saw how admirably 
Frank had behaved, in yielding up everything, without 
a moment's hesitation or delay, as soon as he found 
that wrong had been done his rival. Surely he was not 
going to be so ungenerous as to impose further pain 
and suffering upon him. 

" Percy," he said, stepping forward and holding out 
his hand, " you have said enough. I honour you too 
much to refuse what you ask of me. Perhaps I may 
guess the true explanation of the matter; but if so, 
be assured I will keep it to myself. I promise you 
that I will drop all further inquiry; and if anyone 
else tries to make one, I will give him no help. I 
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hope you will let me add that I am very sorry for your 
disappointment, which I had no idea would be so 
severe. And — and," he continued, his natural pride and 
reserve struggling with the strong sympathy he felt 
for his schoolfellow — "and I wish I could give up this 
Scholarship, and let you have it I should like you to 
know the truth about it, though I have kept it secret 
from the masters and the school for the last two 
months. I daresay you have thought it very hard 
that I, to whom this prize was, as you supposed, of 
no importance, except for the mere honour of the 
thing, should have been so set upon getting it away 
from you, to whom it was ever3^ing. But without 
the Scholarship I could not go to the University at all. 
You look surprised, but it is so. My father is a ruined 
man, and Upleigh Court no longer belongs to us. 
We are, in fact, penniless. Therefore, you see that, 
for my father's sake, as well as " 

"Of course," broke in Percy, "but I thank you 
for telling me this, Clifton. I see plainly that I 
have done you injustice ; and, moreover, it will help 
me to bear my own disappointment And now it is 
time for me to go, or the gate will be locked. 
Good night, and thank you warmly for your kind- 
ness. I leave Wroxby to-morrow, and I suppose 
we are not likely to meet again. But if ever we 
do ^" 

" If ever we do," repeated Clifton, cordially, " we 
shall meet as friends. I shall still hope that some 
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lucky chance may yet turn up^ and that our next 
meeting will be in Oxford." 

They shook hands and parted, Cliftoil returning 
slowly to Mr. Chamberlain's house, and Percy hurry- 
ing out of the school premises, just in time to escape 
being shut in for the night. 

On the following day the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the school. It is a hard matter on 
the last day of a half-year, to engage the minds of 
the boys with any subject of more interest in their 
eyes, than the glories of the approaching holidays. 
But the events of the morning had been so extra- 
ordinary, that the word "holidays" had hardly been 
heard on the lips of any one of them. The first 
strange occurrence had been the alteration in Clif- 
ton's conduct. As soon as the boys were assembled 
in the schoolroom after breakfast — as was the regular 
practice on the last day of the half-year, in order to 
receive the money for their journey home— ^he had 
gone up to Mr. Chamberlain's desk, and in the pre- 
sence of the Sixth Form, made a full apology for his 
language on the previous day. " He wished," he be- 
gan, "to retract all that he said, both as regarded 
Percy and Mr. Chamberlain. He was satisfied that 
he had been wrong in insinuating anything against 
either of them. He deeply regretted his error, and 
trusted the Second Master would kindly forgive it." 

Nothing could be more respectful or gentlemanly 
tbs^n his demeanour, and Mr. Chamberlain accepted 
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the amende with evident satisfaction. But the change 
in Clifton was so sudden and so unlike anything 
they had witnessed in him before, that the boys 
could talk of nothing else for a quarter of an hour ; 
and then Dr. Bowles entered with the still more 
strange information of Percy's resignation of the 
Scholarship. He had found, he said, on his return 
home late last night, a note announcing that Frank 
had altogether abandoned the idea of going to the 
University, and was about to seek his fortune else- 
where. Under these circumstances the Doctor said 
that he had felt it to be his duty to write to Mr. Morel, 
and inquire what he wished to be done respecting 
his prize. The affair was most strange and perplex- 
ing. He concluded that it had something to do with 
the charges made on the previous day by Clifton ; 
but in that case " 

"Clifton has just this instant publicly withdrawn 
those charges, sir," said the Second Master. " He 
said he was sorry that he had ever insinuated that 
there was anything unfair." 

" Indeed," said Dr. Bowles ; " well, I am glad to 
hear that But at the same time, it only makes this 
business more perplexing. If anyone can throw any 
light upon it, I shall be much obliged to him to do 
so. At present, it must leave a very painful im- 
pression upon people's minds." 

" Youdonot think that itreflectsin any way on Frank 
Percy, sir, do you V asked Pearce, coming forward. 
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" Reflects ? reflects discredit, I suppose you mean ?" 
said the Head Master. " No, I do not know that there 
is anything absolutely discreditable in this sudden re- 
signation ; but it is very strange. For his sake, as well 
as for that of the school, it ought to be cleared up. 
It will certainly give ill-natured people a handle 
against him." 

At this moment he was interrupted by the entrance 
of Norris with a note and card, which he delivered to 
the Doctor. 

**Ha!'* said the latter, after glancing through its 
contents, " this is fortunate. Mr. Morel, it appears, 
was on his way to Wroxby, when my messenger met 
him, and he has called here to see about this matter. 
I think, Mr. Lethbridge, if you will give out the 
journey money, Mr. Chamberlain and myself had 
better see him in my study." 

He left the room accordingly, accompanied by the 
Second Master, and found Mr. Morel awaiting them. 

" Are you able to give us any information about 
this strange affair?" asked the Doctor, when tb" first 
salutations had been exchanged. 

"Not I," said Mr. Morel. "I came here in the 
hope of learning something from you." Last night, 
about half an hour after your party had left the 
Park, there arrived a messenger with a note for me 
from Mr. Napper. He wrote, I suppose, under the 
impression that you would not have left my house 
before the receipt of his letter, He charged me to 
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tell you that he had just received a few lines from 
Percy, written in pencil, saying that all of a moment 
he had changed his mind about going to Oxford, and 
had resolved on taking a situation elsewhere." 

^ Did he say where ?" asked Mr. Chamberlain 

"I think he did," was the reply. "I have Mr. 
Napper's note, and will read it Oh yes, here it is. 
He says he has the offer of a situation as an articled 
clerk, in the house of Mr. Graves, of Corsley." 

" I thought so," exclaimed Mr. Chamberlain. 
" Really, Dr. Bowles, this ought to be inquired into. 
That is the very situation of which, to my certain 
knowledge, he had the offer three months ago : and 
which he would not then accept, because he had the 
hope of winning Mr. Morel's Scholarship. I know he 
regarded the life of a country solicitor with very 
great dislike. His mind was wholly set on going to 
Oxford; and to gain that end he has worked as I 
have never known a boy work before." 

" That is very much what Mr. Napper says," ob- 
served Mr. Morel. " He writes, * the boy was in the 
highest spirits when he drove in with me from Lus- 
combe. He talked incessantly the whole way about 
Oxford. It was really delightful to see anything so 
thoroughly fresh and happy, as he was when I set him 
down at the turn of the road. It was hardly three 
hours afterwards when I got his extraordinary note. 
I think some inquiry ought to be made. Either the 
boy is the most capricious of human beings, which I 
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can hardly believe ; or some very ill-judging friend 
has been giving him advice likely to do him serious 
injury/ I must say I am of Mr. Napper's and Mr. 
Chamberlain's opinion. I am greatly interested in 
this lad ; and even if I were not, common justice re- 
quires that some investigation should be made." 

"I quite coincide in your view of the matter. 
Morel," said the Head Master. " Indeed, I said as 
much to the boys before I left the school-room. I 
should have fancied that the silly statements made 
yesterday by young Clifton, about the prize having 
been gained by unfair means, had made an impression 
on Percy's mind — which is a highly sensitive one— 
and induced him to throw up the Scholarship in this 
manner. But Percy evidently treated them with the 
same contempt as we did ; and I have learned that 
Clifton has, since then, altogether withdrawn the 
charges." 

" That is true, sir," said Mr. Chamberlain, " but/ 
nevertheless, I think those charges afford the right 
clue to this mystery. May I ask, Mr. Morel, whether 
you have had any communication lately with this 
lad, young Charles Clifton ?" 

" Young Charles Clifton ? what, the son of Sir 
Charles Clifton, of Upleigh Court, do you mean.?" 
asked Mr. Morel. "Is he the lad you are speaking oiV 

"Yes," said Dr. Bowles. "I don't think you have 
ever met him." 

"Not to my knowledge," said Mr. Morel, " but I 
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do know something about him, which may bear on 
this matter. It is at present a secret, but it will not 
be one long, that his father is no longer the owner of 
Upleigh Court — that he is, in fact, penniless." 

"You do not mean it," exclaimed both his hearers 
together. "That accounts for the lad's persistent 
resolution to get this prize," said Mr. Chamberlain. 

Well, I have done him injustice there." 

I have had reason to suspect that Sir Charles was 
hard pressed for money," added the Head Master, 
" but not that he was ruined. Are you sure you are 
not mistaken, Morel?" 

"Quite sure," was the answer. "Another claimant 
to the estates has appeared, and made good his title. 
The new owner, who does not mean to live in 
England, has offered me the property for sale. Sir 
Charles's solicitor, Mr. Remington, called on me 
about it yesterday morning." 

"I am very sorry for it," said the Doctor. 

"So am L" said Mr. MoreL "I told Mr. Remington 
so. I am particularly sorry for this poor boy." 

" Still," said Dr. Bowles, " I do not see how that 
explains this matter." 

" Do not you think it possible that Percy — who by 
all accounts is a generous lad — may have heard of 
Clifton's ruin, and have resigned in his favour?" 

"I hardly think so," observed Mr. Chamberlain. 
"Frank is not likely to have learned the secret ; and 
^veq if he had, I do not think he would have taken 
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SO serious a step without consulting Mrs. Knight and 
myself. But what you have said in all likelihood 
affords a key to the mystery, nevertheless. I heard 
yesterday from my housekeeper that there was 
a violent altercation between Percy and Clifton, 
when the former returned from Luscombe. Mrs. 
Dawson says she thought it would have ended in a 
fight." 

** That is important," said the Doctor. " What was 
the quarrel about } " 

"About this prize. She says that Mr. Morel's 
name was repeatedly used, and she heard Clifton say 
that * he knew Mr. Morel would say he ought to have 
the prize.' I thought little of the matter at the time ; 
but it strikes me now as throwing a light on this busi- 
ness. Mr. Remington saw Clifton yesterday, doubt- 
less, after his interview with Mr. Morel ; and he 
may have repeated what Mr. Morel had said about 
him " 

" And Clifton repeated his words to Frank, putting 
his own interpretation upon them," exclaimed Dr. 
Bowles. "I see. Well, really, this is not unlikely. If 
Percy supposed it to be Morel's particular wish that 
Clifton should have the Scholarship — that may explain 
his conduct. It is very unlike Clifton to employ such 
means ; but the boy, I suppose, was driven to despera- 
tion, as indeed his conduct yesterday showed that he 
was. 

" I think it strange," said Mr. Chamberlain, " but it 
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is the only possible explanation that occurs to me. 
If, however, such a mistake has been made, I am sure 
you will both agree with me that it ought to be set 
right" 

" Of course," said Dr. Bowles. " It would be quite 
monstrous to^ think of allowing such injustice to be 
done. The best way, I think, will be for Morel him- 
self to speak to the boy. If Percy has been told that 
it was his personal wish that Clifton should have the 
Luscombe Scholarship, no one can so satisfactorily 
correct the mistake as Morel himself. I suppose you 
would not object to speak to him about it ? " 

" I ! " said Mr. Morel. " Certainly not. I will do 
so most willingly. Send for him at once, and I will 
see him here." 

" He is no longer in the school," said the Head 
Master. " He is, I conclude, at Beach Villa, staying 
with Mrs. Knight, the widow of the late Vicar of 
Wroxby. He cannot, I should think, have left for 
Corsley yet." 

" I am afraid I shall hardly be able to see him, 
then," said Mr. Morel. " I have appointed to meet Mr. 
Remington again after lunch to-day." 

" Mrs. Knight's house is not half a mile from this," 
said Mr. Chamberlain. " I daresay the Doctor will 
step down with you at once. I would do so, but my 
presence will be wanted in the school. You had 
really better go this morning ; for in another day it 
"W^ill be, I expect, too late to see Percy. Indeed, the 
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Luscombe Scholar, whoever that may be, ought to be 
sent up to Oxford to-day." 

"Well, there will be time, if we set off at once," 
said Mr. Morel, consulting his watch, " Come along, 
Bowles." 

The two gentlemen were putting on their hats in 
the hall, when a message was brought to the Doctor, 
that one of the sixth form had been waiting to see 
him for the last hour, and was most urgent to speak 
with him, before he left the house. 

" One of the sixth form } Won't it do when I 
come back } Who is it, Norris ?" 

" It is Mr. Webber, sir. He says it is a matter of 
the greatest consequence, and he wants to see you at 
once." 

" Then I must see him, I suppose. Morel, you can 
go down to Mrs. Knight's alone, and I will follow you 
as soon as possible." 

" Won't Mrs. Knight think that rather odd > " said 
Mr. Morel. " I am an entire stranger to her, remember. 
And she may not know " 

"No. She will be sure to know all about you. 
Frank will have told her, if no one else has. Norris, 
where is Mr. Webber } " 

" In the library, sir." 

" Very good. Put on your hat, and show this gen- 
tleman the way to Beach Villa." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MEANWHILE there was gloom and sorrow at 
Beach Villa. Frank had returned from his 
interview with Clifton somewhat more composed 
than when he set out for the College. Clifton's de- 
meanour had been far more kind than he had ex- 
pected. He felt that he could fully rely upon the 
promise that he had given him. Webber, therefore, 
and Tommy Hutton were safe from the ruin which 
had seemed almost inevitable only two hours before. 
As for Tommy, he would probably never hear any- 
thing about the transaction at all. If he did, he 
would hardly understand what had passed; and, in 
any case, he would see that there was no good to be 
got from saying anything further on the subject. Web- 
ber, too, would, he had every reason to hope, also hold 
his tongue. He would learn that he, Frank, had ab- 
solutely resigned the Scholarship, and that it had been 
given to Clifton. Nothing that he could say or do 
would reverse this decision, or put Frank in any better 
position than the one he now occupied. Under these 
circumstances, he would surely understand the wisdom 
of allowing the whole thing to drop without further 
remark. There remained only his own disappointment. 
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That was his own affair, and that he must bear as well 
as he was able. But the entreaties with which Mrs. 
Knight met him, on the following morning, to tell her 
the truth of the strange mystery which had so bewil- 
dered her, together with the tears of his adopted 
sister, who seemed even more unhappy than her 
mother — were almost as severe a trial as the dis- 
covery of yesterday had been. 

" I know you must think it strange, mamma," he 
said. "I know that almost anybody but yourself 
would believe that I had really done something 
which I dared not tell you of I must seem very un- 
kind and ungrateful, and you would be quite justified 
in casting me off altogether. But you won't do so, 
will you } I have no friend left in the world now but 
you — you and Edith. Of course, I can't expect that 
Dr. Bowles or Mr. Chamberlain will ever notice me 
again ; but you will still love me V* 

"I will never cast you off, my own boy," she 
answered. " You need not be afraid of that. And I 
will not press you any more to tell me, since it is so 
painful to you. But I am sure you are mistaken 
about Dr. Bowles and Mr. Chamberlain. They have 
been too long your warm friends, and know you too 
well, to judge you harshly. Why cannot you go and 
consult with them ? You cannot have wiser or better 
counsellors." 

" I know that, mamma," replied Frank. " But I 
cannot consult with anyone, because I cannot tell 
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anyone what has taken place. You do not under- 
stand that this is another person's secret, and I am 
bound not to reveal it. Indeed, the only thing to be 
done is to write to Mr. Graves this very day, and 
accept his offer. Tell him I am willing to come to 
him as soon as ever he is ready to receive me." 

" I will write, Frank, if you wish it — I should rather 
say, since you seem so determinedly set upon it. Let 
us go into the drawing-room, and I will do it at once." 

At this moment there was a ring at the door ; and 
the servant, entering with a card, announced that a 
gentleman had called by Dr. Bowles's desire, and 
wished to have the honour of a few words with Mrs. 
Knight. 

" By Dr. Bowles's desire," repeated that lady. " Oh, 
I see," she continued, glancing at the card, "*Mr. 
Morel, Luscombe Park.' No doubt he has heard of 
your resignation of his prize, and wishes to be informed 
what has been your reason for doing so. Do you 
know Mr. Morel personally, Frank .?" 

"I have never seen him, to my knowledge, but 
twice," said Percy — "at least, I am not sure that I 
have. I saw him once at a distance in the play- 
ground, and once yesterday at Luscombe Park. He 
was very kind to me then, and I have no doubt he 
means this visit kindly, too." 

"No doubt of that, I should . think," said Mrs. 
Knight, " and he may, of course, be of the greatest 
service to you, if only— 
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" If only I will tell him what I cannot tell even you, 
I suppose," said Frank, almost roughly. " Mamma, 
pray do not urge me further. If there were anyone 
in the world to whom I could tell it, it would be 
yourself, and next to you, Mr. Chamberlain. Who is 
Mr. Morel, that I should disclose to him what I must 
keep secret from you two ? Please go and say that I 
am very thankful to him for his kindness, and am 
sure he means friendly towards me. But I have 
nothing to tell him, and would rather he did not ask 
to see me." 

"Very well, my dear, it must be as you wish," 
said Mrs. Knight. "I will come back, and write 
the letter to Mr. Graves, as soon as this gentleman 
is gone." 

" Thank you. Mamma. I will go upstairs, and try 
and comfort poor Edie, till you return." 

They left the room together, and Frank ran up the 
staircase. Mrs. Knight opened the drawing-room 
door, and was about to address her visitor — when she 
suddenly paused and stood still, overpowered, as it 
seemed, by some strange and bewildering surprise. 
Mr. Morel was standing in the bay window of the 
room, contemplating the distant view of the Beacon 
Cliff, which bounded the prospect. The bright July 
sun poured full upon his face and figure, rendering 
every outline and lineament clearly visible — the 
broad forehead, with the dark chestnut curls, which 
time had not yet sprinkled with gray; the clear-cut 
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features; the kindly smile; the dark beard, and 
drooping moustache — ^all familiar to her memory as 
the face of her own child. Was her fancy passing off 
some strange cheat upon her, or had the depths of 
the sea given up their dead? 

He turned round as he heard the sound of the lock, 
and seemed on the point of offering some explana- 
tion — when he, in his turn, suddenly stopped, and a 
look of wondering doubt overspread his features. 
Who could this lady be ? What wild delusion was 
this } It seemed to him as though a single moment 
had obliterated the record of twenty years of vicissi- 
tude and sorrow. In fancy he was standing again in 
the old summer-house of Wilsby Vicarage, with the 
Edith of his youth at his side — the same sweet look 
upon her face, as when he had at length drawn from 
her lips the confession that she loved him ! It seemed 
strange, impossible, that he could have met her again 
in a home so different from what he had always 
imagined hers to be — under circumstances so wholly 
altered. And yet, Edith Symonds it must be. Those 
soft masses of rich brown hair, parted simply on either 
cheek, as in former years; those dark liquid eyes; 
that perfect oval of the face — ^all were, to the minutest 
particular, the faithful reproduction of the past ! 

They stood thus for more than a minute gazing 
into each other's faces, in mute astonishment. Then 
the cry, "Percy, what miracle is this.^" " Edith, can 
this indeed be you?" broke simultaneously from 
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them. He sprang forward with open arms, and the 
next moment she had fainted in his embrace. 

He supported her to the sofa, and hung over her 
tenderly, awaiting the moment of her recovery. His 
agitation, in truth, was scarcely less than her own. 
Both forgot alike the time and place, and the purpose 
of Morel's visit, in the overmastering joy of that un- 
looked for reunion. They were soon seated side by 
side ; one of his hands clasped in hers, while the 
other encircled her waist ; and each told the other in 
hurried words their history since they parted. Percy 
learned how Edith, believing herself separated for 
ever from her lover, had been induced to agree to her 
father's dying wishes, and accept Mr. Knight as her 
husband. 

" Ah, you know why you never heard from me 
again, until it was too late, do you not, Edith.?" he 
asked. 

" Yes," she answered, softly, the crimson suffusing 
her cheek. " Mr. Blount fulfilled his promise. He 
called on me, and told me all. We have nothing to 
accuse each other of, Percy. We were both heart- 
lessly betrayed!" 

" Peace be with the dead," he answered ; " we will 
not speak of that. But how is it I find you thus in 
poverty — almost, if I have been rightly informed, in 
indigence } I heard that you had married a rich and 
prosperous man, though I never learned his name." 

"He was so, I believe, when we were married," 
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said Edith, " but he was unfortunate in some specu- 
lations, in which he engaged, and before his death 
was bankrupt. But for the pension allowed me 
by the Diocesan Charity, and the kindness of Dr. 
Bowles and Mr. Chamberlain, I do not know what 
would have become of me. But you, Percy — your 
story must be far stranger than mine. How is it 
that you reappear thus, after having been mourned as 
dead for eighteen years, your circumstances wholly 
different, your very name changed } Even now, I 
can scarcely believe that it is yourself." 

" My tale is soon told, nevertheless," he answered. 
*' On the night of the wreck I had just lashed my 
wife to the broken mast, when the crash came, and I 
found myself in total darkness. I was driven against 
some object which proved to be one of the ship's 
boats. Some of the sailors were on the point of 
launching it, and I was just able to get on board. The 
boat was swept out to sea, and I soon fainted from 
exhaustion. I was picked up, the sole survivor, by 
an outward-bound ship, and carried to the Bahamas, 
where I lay for many weeks on a sick-bed. I re- 
turned to England, but found all inquiries vain. My 
wife and child had too surely perished " 

"Your wife and child!" exclaimed Edith, half 
starting up. " Oh, Percy, I had forgotten !" 

" Let me finish, dearest," said Mr. Morel, mistaking 
the meaning of her exclamation. " I have but a 
few words to add. I returned at once to Australia, 
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where I prospered to a greater extent than I ever 
dreamed of or desired. The friend, whose name I 
took, left me wealth enough to have satisfied my 
utmost wish ; and the land which both he and I pur- 
chased for a few shillings an acre, sold, in consequence 
of the discovery of the Gold Fields, for enormous 
sums. But riches had no interest for me. I had lost 
— so, at least, I believed, everything which could give 
money an attraction in my eyes. I came to this 
neighbourhood, because the old school and my old 
tutor were the only things in England which I could 
look back upon with pleasure. I little thought how 
precious a treasure it still contained for me!" 

They were interrupted at this moment by a knock 
at the door ; and the servant entered with Dr. Bowles's 
card, which had a few lines written on it, stating that he 
was waiting in the dining-room to see Mr. Morel, as 
soon as he was at liberty. He had received some 
important information respecting the matter in which 
they were interested, which would put a stop to the 
necessity of further inquiry. Mr. Morel started as he 
read it 

" I had quite forgotten the purpose," he said, " for 
which I came here. How strange it seems recurring 
to it now. I could almost fancy that it had happened 
weeks ago. But it will be better to get it over at 
once. Edith, there is a boy here, is there not — your 
guest, I believe, or an inmate of your house — I am 
not sure which " 
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" Oh, Percy, I had again forgotten. Yes, there is, 
indeed, a boy here ; but stay — before I answer your 
question, look here." She went to a desk which stood 
in one comer of the room, and took from it a small 
leather case, which she opened, displaying its contents. 

" Percy," she said, " do you know this ?" 

He started in great amazement and agitation. 

"Know it, Edith? It is the brooch which I 
fastened on your dress the last time we met — ^which 
your father returned to me by your desire. I gave 
it to my wife on the evening of our marriage ; and 
she always wore it, even to the last." 

" No, not quite to the last, Percy. At the inn at 
Welmouth, when your baby was about to be 
christened, do you remember that the pin with 
which the brooch was fastened, scratched the child's 
shoulder ; and your wife took the ornament off, and 
laid it on the table. In the hurry of your departure 
she forgot to take it up again." 

"And how can you know this, Edith?" 

"The name of the clergyman who baptized the 
child was Knight, was it not?" 

" Knight was it ? 1 don't think I heard it. And 

he was *' 

-" My husband. He little knew whose child he 
had baptized, but he brought the brooch home 
and gave it into my charge. He had a particular 
reason for requiring me to keep it carefully. Journey- 
ing homewards the same evening that you sailed, my 
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husband was obliged by the storm to put up for the 
night at an inn in the village of Ulcombe." 

" Ulcombe ! the village near which the Kangaroo 
was wrecked?" 

"Yes, the same. On the following morning he 
walked out along the shore. The tide was bringing 
in the remains of the wreck, and the bodies of the 
dead. Amongst others there was washed up the body 
of a lady, lashed to a spar, with an infant folded in 
her arms " 

" Both dead," said her hearer, sadly. 

" No, the lady was dead, but the child was living!" 

" Living!" repeated Mr. Morel, with a start. " But 
no," he added, in the same desponding tone in which 
Ji€ had before spoken. " You are deceived there. I 
have myself twice visited the grave — once some six 
months after the wreck, and once five years ago : and 
I have read with my own eyes the melancholy assur- 
ance that both were drowned." 

" The child buried in that grave was not the one 
found in the dead lady's arms," said Edith. " No 
one knew to whom it belonged ; and Mr. Knight 
agreed to the request of the people who had endea- 
voured to revive it, that it might be buried in the 
same grave with her." 

" And what became of our own infant ?" exclaimed 
her hearer. 

" Mr. Knight brought it to Wroxby, Sir Charles 
Clifton, who was present at the time when the wreck 
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of the Kangaroo was thrown up, paid for its support 
until the boy was nine years old, and promised him 
a nomination at the Wroxby Free School But his 
residence abroad, and (I suspect from what I have 
lately heard) his pecuniary difficulties, prevented him 
from fulfilling his intention." 

What was done with the boy, then ?" 
By the kindness of Dr. Bowles and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, he was admitted as a free boy at Wroxby 
Collie, where he has been educated. His holidays, 
you will not be surprised to hear, have been always 
passed at my house." 

"At your house .^ Then you have thought him 
worthy of your regard — ^your affection?" 

" Yes, Percy, worthy to be your son." 

" And where is he now } Ha, I came here to see 
a boy, who was either a visitor or a resident in your 
house, and whose name was Percy — Percy, is he the 
boy ?" 

" Yes. My husband, I suppose, heard your wife 
call you by that name, and supposed it to be, not your 
Christian, but your surname. The boy has borne it 
ever since ; though for some years he has known that 
his true name is Peyton, and has hoped some day to 
take it again." 

" And he is the lad I received yesterday at Lus- 
combe ! that bright, noble boy ! My heart warmed 
to him, as I saw him ! And what is this story, to 
inquire into which Dr. Bowles sent me here ? Do you 
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know the truth? There is nothing wrong, nothing 
unworthy, is there?" 

" I am sure there is not," said Mrs. Knight, warmly. 
" But I know no more than you do, what is the true 
explanation of the mystery. He came home here 
last night in great distress, and urgently entreated 
me to write to the Head Master, withdrawing his 
name from the school, and stating that he had 
altered his mind about taking your Scholarship and 
going to Oxford. I could not refuse his entreaty; but 
I have tried in vain to draw the true history of the^ 
matter from him. All I can learn is, that it is 
another's secret, and he cannot reveal it. Now, 
however, it will be different. I cannot doubt that he 
will tell you. Wait here a little while, and I will 
bring him to you. I must, of course, prepare him 
for this meeting. The information will be quite as 
startling to him as it has been to you. But I will 
be as quick as possible." 

She left the room, and almost immediately after- 
.wards Dr. Bowles entered it. 

" I beg your pardon. Morel," said the Doctor, "but 
I see Mrs. Knight has left you, and I shall be wanted 
up at the College. Besides, I wish to tell you that 
there is no need for you to make further inquiry into 
the matter. I have learnt the whole truth." 

"From the boy who wanted to speak with you 
just before we left the College, I suppose?" sug- 
gested Mr. Morel. 
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" Yes, he was my informant. But I hope, Morel, 
you will not require the whole particulars to be re- 
peated to you. A great wrong has been done, no 
doubt. But it has been fully atoned for ; and the 
motives of those by whom it was done were such as 
to render them almost as much objects of pity as 
of condemnation. Justice hardly requires that they 
should be punished further." 

"On that subject I should be guided by your 
wishes, Bowles. I will inquire no further than you 
choose to tell me." 

" I thank you, Morel. Then what I have to report 
is, that Clifton, beyond doubt, is entitled to the 
Luscombe Scholarship. Considering the circum- 
stances which you mentioned at my house this 
morning — which, I regret to say, are confirmed by 
what I have since heard — we can hardly be sorry 
for that, can we ?" 

" Not I, certainly," said Mr. MoreL " Some par- 
ticulars relative to Sir Chs^rles Clifton, quite recently 
told me, render young Clifton's success particular!}'^ 
agreeable to me. Even if he had not obtained 
this scholarship, I could not have done less than have 
paid his expenses at the University. Be sure, 
Bowles, that I will take care he shall have the best 
education there that it is in my power to secure 
him, and what help I can render him afterwards." 

" I am heartily glad to hear it," said the Doctor. 
" But there is another claimant on your favour, whose 
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cause I would fain advocate. This lad, Frank Percy, 
though wrongly elected to your Scholarship, has been 
in no degree — not the very slightest — to blame. On 
the contrary, the whole affair is most honourable and 
creditable, so far as he was concerned. He is a noble 
lad. Morel. In all the years during which I have 
kept school, I have never met with a nobler — with 
one who would more worthily repay the kindness and 
generosity of others. And he has now, I fear, no 
prospect of entering the University, unless you take 
him by the hand. Do not think I want to encroach 
upon your kindness, but I own this moves me very 
strongly. I know he has no claim upon you " 

" Are you sure of that, Bowles } " exclaimed Morel, 
rising from his chair, as the door opened, and Mrs. 
Knight appeared, leading Frank by the hand, his 
pale cheeks and tearful eyes showing how deeply he 
had been affected by the tidings which had just been 
communicated to him. "Are you sure he has no 
claim upon me } I must differ from you there. You 
may dismiss all anxiety respecting the future of this 
lad also." 

He stepped forward, and grasping Frank by the 
hand, looked long and earnestly in his face. " Yes," 
he said, uttering his own thoughts aloud, rather than 
addressing those around him, "this must, indeed, 
be my own boy. Those are the deep blue eyes I 
still so well remember. I felt my heart warm to him 
at Luscombe yesterday, though I could not then 
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guess why! And he has grown up to be what I 
prayed he might become, when I stood eighteen years 
ago beside his cradle ! Bowles, old friend, I do not 
wonder that you look surprised. I have never spoken 
to you of my past history. I never told you that I 
once had a wife, and that she bore me a son. The 
tale was too full of unmixed sorrow for me to do 
so. I have believed, until now, that both mother 
and child were lost in the storm, from which I my- 
self so narrowly escaped It is only within the last 
half-hour that I have learnt the truth — that my boy 
did not perish on that occasion, but has lived to be 
brought up, through God's wonderful mercy, in the 
dear old school of my own youth — ^by the very persons 
to whom, of all others, I should most gladly have 
entrusted him. Frank, your second mother — so I 
learn you have always called her— has told me of 
your wish to be known by the name of Peyton. It is 
a wish which I share, and which shall at once be 
gratified. Hitherto it has signified little what a 
childless and solitary man, like myself, was called. 
It is different now. We will both resume it from 
this day, and I am well assured that you will bear it 
with honour." 
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